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R E F A C 6. 


perufal of Major Rennell’s Memoir for 
illuftrating .his Map of Indoftan, one of the 
Inoft valuable geographical treatifes that has ap- 
pestred in any age or country, gave rife to the fol¬ 
lowing work. It fuggefted to me the idea of 
examining more fully than 1 had done in the In- 
troduftory Book to my Hiftory of America, intcf 
the knowledge which the Ancients had of India, 
and of coniidering what is certain, what is ob- 
fcure, and what is fabulous, in the accounts of 
that country which they have handed down to us. 
In undertaking this inquiry, I had originally no 
other objeft than my own amufement and inftruc- 
tion: But in carrying it on, and confulting with 
diligence the authors of antiquity, fome fafts, 
hitherto unobferved, ^and many which had not 
been examined with proper attention, occurred; 
new views opened; my ideas gradually extended 
and became mose interehing; until, at length, 
1 imagined that the refult of my refearches might 
prove amufi^g and inftrudive to others, by ex¬ 
hibiting fiibh a view of the various modes in 
• A 2 which- 
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tphich intercourfe with India had been carried on 
from the earlieft times, as might fhew how much 
that great branch of commerce has contributed, 
in every age, to increafe the wealth anJ power of 
the nations which polTeiTed it. 

Thus the Hiftorical Difquifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed. 
What degree of merit it poffeffes, the Public 
niuft determine. My grateful recolleftion of the. 
favourable manner in which my other works h^ve. 
been received, naturally increafes the folicitude 
with which I wait for its decifion concerning this 
which I now publiih. 

When I firft turned niy thoughts to this fub- 
je£l, 1 was fo fully aware of the difadvantage 
under which I laboured iu undertaking to de* 
feribe countries of which 1 had not any local 
knowledge, that I have been af the utmofi pains 
to guard againfl: any errofs which this might oc* 
cafion. I have confult^, with perfevering in- 
duflry, the works of all the JiuthorS I could pro¬ 
cure, who have given any account of India; I 
have never formed any decided opinion, 'which 
was not fupported by refpeiftabfe authority j and 
as I have the good fortuhe to redkon hmtmg the 
number of my friends fome Gentlemen who have 
filled important ilations, dyil and military, in 
6 kndiay 
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India> and who haye vifited many dlSetent parts 
of it, I had recourfe frequently to them, and from, 
their converfation learned things which 1 could 
not have^^Sbund in books. Were it proper to 
mendon their names, the Public would allow 
that by their difcernment and abilities they are 
fully entitled to the confidence which I have 
placed in them. 

In the progrefs of the work, I became fen- 
fible of my own" deficiency with refpeS: to an¬ 
other point. In order to give an accurate idea 
of the imperfection both of the theory and prac¬ 
tice of navigation among the Ancients, and to 
explain, with fcientific precifion, the manner in 
which they afcertained the pofition of places, 
and calculated their longitude and latitude, a 
greater portion of mathematical knowledge was 
requifite, than my attention to other lludies had 
permitted me to acquire. What 1 wanted, the 
friendlhip of my ingenious and refpeftable Col¬ 
league, Mr. Playfair, Profeffor of Mathematics, 
has fupplied; and I have been enabled by him to 
elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in a 
manner which, I am confident, will alFord my 
Readers complete fatisfaftion. To him, like- 
wife, I am indebted for the conftruftion of two 
maps neceflkry for illuftrating this Difquifition, 
which without his aflifiance I could not have 
undertaken. • 


T HAVE 
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t BAvt adhered, in this work, to an arrange*' 
ment I followed in my former compofitions, and 
to which the Public ha^ been long accuftom^d. 
1 have kept hiftorical narrative as mueii'feparate 
as poilible from fcientihc and critical difcuffions,' 
by referving the latter for Notes and Illuftrations, ‘ 
i flatter myfelf that I may claim, without pre> 
fumption, the merit of having examined with 
diligence what I fubmit to public mfpeftion, 
and of having referred, with fcrupulous ac> 
curacy, to the authors from whom 1 have derived 
information. 

College of EDIHBUKGIfll 
May loth, 1791. 
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HISTORICAL DISQUISItlON. 

CONCERNING 

ANCIENT INDIA. 


• SECTION I. 

Intenourfe with Indian from the earllejl TimeS) 
until the Conqueji of Egypt by the Romans. 

W HOEVER attempts to trace the ope- sect. 

rations of men in remote times, and t* 
to mark the various fteps of their progrefs ■<» 
in any line of exertion, will foon have the 
mortification to find, that the period of au¬ 
thentic hiftory is extremely limited. It is little 
more than three thoufand years fmce the 
Books of Mofes, the moil: ancient and only 
^genuine record of what paffed in the early 
ages- of the world, were compofed. Hero- 
dotus, the mofl: ancient Heathen hiilorian whofe 
works have reached us, flouri/hed a thoufand 
» years 
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SECT, years later. If we pulh our inquiries concern- 
ing any point beyond the asra where written 
hiftory commences, we enter upon tjjg region 
of conjefture, of fable, and of uncertainty. 
Upon that ground I will neither venture my- 
felf, nor endeavour to condudt my readers. 
In my refearches concerning the intercourfe 
between the Eaftern and Weftern regions of 
the earth, and concerning the progrefs of that 
great branch of trade, which, in every age, 
has contributed fo confpicuoufly towards raihng 
the people who carried it on, to wealth and 
power, I fhall confine myfelf within the pre*. 
cinds I have marked out. Wherever the in- 
fpired writers, intent upon higher objedls, 
mention occafionally any circumfiance that tends 
to illuftrate the fubjedt of my inquiries, I fliall 
attend to it with reverence. Whatever other 
writers relate, I lhall examine with freedom, 
and endeavour to afcertain the degree of credit 
to which they are entitled. 

f 

The original itation allotted to man by his 
Creator, was in the mild and fertile rej^ons of 
the £a(I. There the human race began its 
career of improvement; and from the remains 
of fciences which were anciently cultivated, as , 
well as of arts which were anciently exercifed in 
India, we may conclude it to be one of the 
firft countries in. wliich men. made any con- 

fiderahle 
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fiderable progrefs in that career. The wifdom s b c T. 
of the Eaft was early celebrated *, and its pro- i. 
duftions were early in requeft among diltant 
nations The intercourfe, however, between 
different countdes was carried on at ifirff en¬ 
tirely by land.' As the people of the Eaft ap¬ 
pear foon to have acquired complete dominion 
over the ufeful animals ®, they could early un¬ 
dertake the long and toilfome journies which 
it was neceflary to make, in order to maintain 
this intercourfe ; and by the provident bounty 
of Heaven, they were fufnilhed with a beaft 
of burden, without whofe aid it would have 
been impoffible to accompliffi them. The 
Camel, by its perfevering ftrengtb, by its mo¬ 
deration in the ufe of food, and the lingularity 
of its internal ftrudlure, which enables^ it to 
lay in a ftock of water fufficient for feveral 
days, put it in their power to convey bulky 
commodities through thofe deferts, which mull 
be traverfqJ by all who travel from any of the 
cpuntriesi ;V¥eft of the Euphrates towards India. 

Trade was carried on in this manner, parti¬ 
cularly by the nations near to the Arabian 
Gulf, from the earlieft period to which hif- 
tprical information reaches. Diftant journies, 
however, would be undertaken at, firft only 

* I Kings, iv. 30. Gen. xxxvii. aj. 

*■ Gen. xl). 16. x.xiv. Ho, 11. 

>2 occafionally. 
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SECT, occafionally, and bya few adventurers. But 
!• by degrees, from attention to their mutual fafety 
a.nd comfort, numerous bodies of^merehanta 
aifenibied at dated times, and forming a tem¬ 
porary. aflbciation, (known aftmvards by the 
name of a Caravan,) governed by - officers of 
their own choice, and fubjeft to regulations of 
■which experience had taught them the utility, 
they performed journies of fuch extent and du¬ 
ration, as appear afloniffiing to nations not accuf. 
tomed to this mode of carrying on commerce. 

. But, ndt’withflandmg every improvement 
that could be made in the manner of convey¬ 
ing the produ£lions of one country to another 
by land} the inconveniencies which attended 
it were obvious and unavoidable. It was often 
dangerous; always expenfive, and tedious, and 
fatiguing. A method of communication more 
eafy and expeditious was fought, and the in¬ 
genuity of man gradually difcovered, '-that the 
rivers, the arms of the fea, and even-the ocean 
itfelf, were deilined to open and facilitate in- 
tercourfe with the various regions of the earth, 
between \yhich they appear, at firft view, ■ to 
he placed as infuperable barriers. Navigation, 
however, and fhip-building, (as I have ob- 
ferved in another work ^,) are arts fo nice and 

* Hift. of America, ’/dl. i. p. 2. 

compli- 
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complicated, that they require the talents aS -sect. 
well as experience of many fucceiiive ages, to 
bring theat^to any degree of perfe£tion. From ^ 
the raft or canoe, which firft ferved to carry a 
lavage over the river that obftrufted him in 
the chace, to the conftru^ion of a. veiTel ca* 
pable of conveying a numerous crew, or. a conr 
liderable cargo of goods, to a diftant coaft, 
the progrefs of improvement is immenfe. Many 
efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be tried, and much -labour.as well as 
ingenuity would be employed, before this ar¬ 
duous and important undertaking could be ac* 
comptilhed. 

Even after Ibme Improvement was made in 
fliip-building, the intercourfe of nations with 
each other by fea was far from being extenfive. 

From the accounts of the earlieft hiftorians, 
we learn, that navigation made its firft efforts 
in the Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulfj 
and in them the firft a£i:ive operations, of com¬ 
merce were carried on. From an attentive in- 
fpeftion of the pofition and form of thefe two 
great inland feas, thefe accounts appear to be 
highly probable. Thefe feas lay open the con¬ 
tinents of Europe, Afia, and Aftica, and fpread- 
ing to a great extent along the coafts of the 
moft fertile and moft early civilized countries 
in each, feem to have been deftined by nature 
B3 to 
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SECT, to fecilitate their commuiucatioh with one an- 
1- other. We find, accordinglyj that the firft voy- 
^ "■* ages of the Egyptians and Phenicianst the moil 

ancient navigators mentioned in hiftory, were 
made in the Mediterranean. Their trade, how¬ 
ever, was not long- confined to the countries 
bordering upon it. By acquiring early poffef- 
fion of ports on the Arabian Gulf, they extended 
the fphere of their commerce, and are repre- 
fented as the firft people of the Weft who opened 
a communication by.fea with India. 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation 
and difcovery which I prefixed to the Hiftory 
of America, I confidered with attention the ma¬ 
ritime operations of the Egyptians and Pheni- 
cians; a brief review of them here, as far as 
they relate to their connexion with India, is all 
that is requifite for illuftrating the fubjefl of my 
prefent inquiries. With refpeft to the former 
of thefe people, the information which hiftory 
affords is llender, and of doubtful authority. 
The fertile foil and mild climate of Egypt pro¬ 
duced the neceffaries and comforts of life in fuch 
profufion, as to render its inhabitants fo inde¬ 
pendent of other countries, that it became early 
an eftablilhed maxim in their policy, to renounce 
all intercourfe with foreigners. In confequence 
of this, they held all fea-faring perions in de- 

teftation, 
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teftadon, as impious and profade; and fortify* sect. 
ing their harbours, they denied ftrangers admif- i* 
fion inta them•—v-J 

t j 1 

The enterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, dif- 
daining the reftrainfs impofed upon it by thefe 
contra£led ideas of his fubje£ts, prompted him 
to render the Egyptians a commercial people; 
and in the courfe of his reign he fo completely 
accomplilhed this, that (if we may give credit 
to fome Hiftorians) he was able to iit out a 
fleet of four hundred Ihips in the Arabian Gulf, 
which conquered all the countries ftretching 
along the Erythrean fea to . India. - At the lame 
time, his army, led by hinifelf, marched through 
Afia, and fubjefled to his dominion every part 
of it as far as to the banks of .the Ganges; and 
crolling that river, advanced to the Eaftern 
Ocean ^ But thefe efforts produced no per¬ 
manent effedl;, and appear to have been fo 
contrary to the genius and habits of the Egyp¬ 
tians, . that, on the death of Sefollris, they re¬ 
fumed their ancient maxims, and many ages 
elapfed before the commercial conne£tion of 


‘ DIodor. Slcul. lib. i. p. 78. edit. WelTelingi. Amft. 
^746. Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1142. A. edit. Cafaub. 
Amft. 1707. * Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. <14. 
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s E c T. i^gypt with Indiii came to be of fuch importance 
h 48 to merit any notice in this Difquiiition *•. 

. V . 

The hiftory of the early maritime operations 
of Pheaicia are not involved in the fame^> 
fcurity with thofe of Egypt. Every circmup 
fiance in the charader and lituation of the Phe- 
nicians wgs favourable to the commercial fpirit. 
The territory which they pofTefTed was neither 
large nor fertile. It was from commerce only 
that they could derive either opulence or power. 
Accordingly, the trade carried on by the Phe- 
nicians of Sidon and Tyre, was extenilve and 
adventurous; and, both in their manners and 
policy,, they refemble the great commercial 
fiates of modem times, more than any people in 
the ancient world. Among the various branches 
of their -commerce, that with India may be re* 
■garded as one of the moil conllderable and moil 
lucrative. As by their fituation on the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the imperfefl ilate of navigation, 
they could not attempt to open a direfl com¬ 
munication with India by fea; the enterprizing 
fpirit of commerce prompted them to wreil 
from the Idumasans fome commodious har¬ 
bours'towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf. 
From thefe they held a regular intercourfe 


s See NOTE I. at the end of the Volume. 


with 
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with India on the one hand, and with the Ea(ke?rn sec t, 
and Southern coafts of Africa on the other. I. 
The difbance, however, from the Arabian Gulf 
to Tyre was confiderable, and rendered the 
conveyance of goods to it by land carriage fo 
tedious and expenfive, that it became neceffary 
for them to take pofTeflion of Rbinocolura, 
the neaxeft port in the Mediterranean to the 
Arabian Gulf. Thither all the comrnodities 
brought fi-Qm India were conveyed over land 
by a route much fhorter, and more pra£tU 
cable, than that by which the produftions of the 
Eaft were carried. at a fubfequent period from 
the oppofite fliore of the Arabian Gulf to the 
Nile**. At Rhinocolura they were relhipped, 
and tranfported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, 
and diftribufed through the world. This, as 
it is the earlieft route of communication with 
India of which we have any authentic defcrip- 
tion, had fo many advantages over any ever 
known before the modern difcovery of a new 
courfe of navigation to the Eaft, that the Phe- 
nicians could fupply other nations with the pro- 
duiftions of India in greater abundance, and at 
a cheaper rate, than any people of antiquity. 

To this circuniftance, which, for a confiderable 
time, fecured to them a monopoly of that 

^ DIod. Sic. lib.i. p. 70. Strab. lib. ayi. p. 1128. A. 

trade, 


14 
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SECT, trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary 
I* wealth of individuals, which rendered .the 
■Liri-j-n-f merchants of Tyre, Princes, and; her traf- 
** fickers the Honourable of the Earth ‘but 
the extenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which 
firft taught mankind to conceive what vail; re- 
fources a commercial people poffefs, and what 
great exertions they are capable of making’', 

t " 

The Jews; by thar vicinity to.Tyre, had 
fuch an opportunity of obferving the wealth 
which flowed into that city from the lucrative 
commerce carried on by the PheniciaRS from 
their fettlements on the Arabian Gulf, as incited 
them to aim at obtaining fome fliare of it. 
This they eSe^ed under the profperous reigns 
of David and Solomon, partly by the conquefts 
which they made of a fmall didrict in the land 
of Edom, that gave them pofleiflon of the har< 
hours of Elath and Eflongeber on the Red Sea, 
and partly by the friendlhip of Hiram, king 
of Tyre ; who enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, 
which, under the direftion of Phenidan pilots, 
failed to Tarfliilh and Ophir^ In what re> 
gton of the earth we ihould fearch for thefe 
famous ports winch fumilhed the navy of 

‘ See NOTE II. 


i luwhj xxih\ 8* 

^ ix* X. 22, 


Solo 
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Solomon with the various commodities enu* sect. 
merated by the facred hiltorians, is an inquiry i> 
that htu long exercifed the induftry of learned 
hien. They were early fuppofed to be lituated 
in fome part of India, and the Jews were held 
to be one of the nations which traded with that 
country. But the opinion more generally adopt¬ 
ed is, that Solomon’s fleets, after palling the 
ftraits of Babelmandeb, held their courfe along 
the fouth-weft coaft of Africa, as far as the 
kingdom- of. S'ofala, a country celebrated for 
its rich mines of gold and filver, (from which 
it has been denominated the Golden Sofala by 
Oriental' writers and abounding in all the 
other articles which compofed the cargoes of the 
Jewilh Ihips. This opinion, which the accurate 
refearches of M. D’Anville rendered highly pro¬ 
bable”, feems now to be eftablilhed with the 
utmoft certainty by a late learned traveller j 
who, by his knowledge of the monfoons in the 
Arabian Gtilf, and his attention to the ancient 
mode of navigation, both in that fea and along 
the African coaft, has not only accounted for 
the extraordinary length of time which the fleets 
of Solomon took in going and returning, but 
has fliewn, from circumftances mentioned con- 

Notices des MSS* du Roi, totn* il* p« 40* 

" Didert* fur le Pays d’Ophir, Mem* de Uterat. 

^om. XXX. p. 83, ^c. 

ceming 
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sEpT. cerning the voyage, that it was not made;to 
any place in India ®. The Jews, then, 
conclude, have no title to be reckoned «>tnong 
the nations which carried on interco^fe with 
India by fea ; and if, from deference to the fen- 
timents of fome refpe^able authors, their claim 
were to be admitted, we know with certainty, 
that the commercial efibrt which they made in 
the reign of Solomon was merely a tranfient one, 
and that they quiclsjy returned to their former 
ilate of unfocial fecluhon from the reit of man¬ 


kind. 


From collefliing the fcanty information which 
hiftory affords, concerning the moft early at¬ 
tempts to open a ‘commercial intercourfe with 
India, I now proceed, with more certainty and 
greater confidence, to trace the progrefs of com¬ 
munication with that country, under the guid¬ 
ance of authors who recorded events nearer to 
their own times, and with refpeft to which, 
they had received more full and accurate intel¬ 
ligence. 

The firft eftablilhment of any foreign power 
in India, which can be afcertained by evidence 
meriting any degree of credit, is that of the 
Perfians j and even of this w^e have only a very 

* Bruce’s Travels, book ii^ch. 4. 

general 
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*3 

geheral and doubtful account. Darius, the fon s i c T. 
of Hyftafpes, though raifed to the throne of 
Perfia*by chance or by artifice, poflefled fuch 
aftive and enterprizing talents, as rendered him 
worthy of that high ftation. He examined the 
different provinces of his kingdom more dili¬ 
gently than any of his predeceffors, and ex¬ 
plored regions of Afia formerly little known 
Having fubjefted to his dominion many of the 
countries which ftretched fouth-eaft from the 
Cafpian fea towards the river Oxus, his curio- 
fity was excited to acquire a more extenfive and 
accurate knowledge' of India, on which they 
bordered. With this view he appointed Scylax 
of Caryandra to take the command of a fqua- 
dron fitted out at Cafpatyrus, in the country of 
Pactya, [the modern Pehkely,] towards the 
upper part of the navigable courfe of the river 
Indus, and to fall down its ftream until he Ihould 
reach the ocean. This Scylax performed, though 
it Ihould feem with much difficulty, and not- 
withftanding many obftacles; for he fpent no 
lefs than two years and fix months in conducing 
his fquadron from the place where he embarked, 
to the Arabian Gulf"*.' The account which he 
gave of the jtopuloufnefs, fertility, and high 
cultivation of that region of India thtougli^ 
which hia courfe lay, rendered Darius impatient 

J* Hcrodot. lib.%. c. 44. « IblJ. c. 42. 44. 

to 
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s E c T. to become mafter of a country fo valuable. 

I* This he foon accompliflied; and though his 
conquefts in India feem not to have e:^ended 
beyond the diftri£t watered by the Indus,. we 
are led to form an high idea of its opulence, as 
well as of the number of its inhabitants, in an¬ 
cient times, when we learn that the tribute 
which he levied from it was near a third part 
of the whole revenue of the Perfian monarchy 
But neither this voyage of Scylax, nor the con- 
quefts of Darius, to which it gave rife, diffufed 
any general knowledge of India. The Greeks, 
who were the only enlightened race of men at 
that time in Europe, paid but little attention to 
the tranfa£tions of the people whom they conli- 
dered as Barbarians, efpecially in countries far 
remote from their own; and Scylaoi had embel- 
liihed the narrative of his voyage with fo many 
circumftances manifeftly fabulous *, that he 
feems to have met with the juft punifliment to 
wliich perfons who have a notorious propenfity 
to what is marvellous are often fubjected, of 
being liftened to with diftruft, even when they 
relate what is exa£dy true. 

About an hundred and fixty'y'ears after the 
reign of Darius Hyftafpes, Alexander the Great 

^ Herod, lib. iii. c. 90—96. See NOTE IIL 
• Pluloftr. Vita Apoll. lib. iii. c. 47 and Note 3d of 
Oleanua Tzetzet.'Chiliad, vii. verf. 630. 
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^undertook his expedition into India. The wild sect. 
Tallies of pailion, the indecent excelTes of intern- I* 
perance,*and the oftentatious difplays of vanity 
too frequent in the condud of this extraor¬ 
dinary man, have fo degraded his charader, 
that the pre-eminence of his merit, either as a 
conqudor, a politician, or a legiflator, has fel- 
dom been juftly ediinated. The fubjed of my 
prefent inquiry leads me to conftder his opera¬ 
tions only in one light, but it will enable me to 
exhibit a ftriking view of the grandeur and ex¬ 
tent of his plans. He feems, foon after his firft 
fucceffes in Afia, to have formed the idea of 
eftablilhing an univerfal monarchy, and afpired 
to the dominion of the fea, as well as of the 
land. From the wonderful efforts of the Ty¬ 
rians in their own defence, when left without 
any ally or protedor, he conceived an high opi¬ 
nion of the refources of maritime power, and of 
the wealth to be derived from commerce, efpe- 
cially that with India, which he found engroffed 
by the citizens of Tyre. With a view to fecure 
this commerce, and to eflablilh a ftation for it, 
preferable in many refpeds to that of Tyre, as 
foon as he completed the conqueft of Egyptj he 
founded a city near one of the mouths of the 
Nile, which he honoured with his own name; 
and with fuch admirable difcernraent was the 
Situation of it chofcn, that Alexandria foon be¬ 
came the greateft trading city in the ancient 
13 world j 
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SECT, ■world j and, notwithftanding many fucceffire 
revolutions in empire, continued-, during eigh- 
' teen centuries, to be the chief feat of commerce 

with India Amidft the military operations to 
which Alexander was foon obliged to turn his 
attention, the defire of acquiring the lucrative 
commerce which the Tyrians had carried on 
with India, was not relinquifhed. Events foon 
occurred, that not only confirmed and added 
ftrength to this defire, but opened to him a 
profpe^ of obtaining the fovercignty of thofe 
regions which fupplied the reft of mankind with 
fb many precious commodities. . 

After his final victory over the Perfians, he 
was led in purfuit of the laft Darius, and of 
Beffus, the murderer of that unfortunate mo¬ 
narch, to traverfe that part of Afia which 
ftretches from the Cafpian fea beyond the river 
Oxus. He advanced towards the eaft as far as 
Maracanda", then a city of fome note, and 
deftined, in a future period, under the inodern 
name of Samarcand, to be the capital of ah em¬ 
pire not inferior to his own either in extent or in 
power.. In a progrefs of feveral months through 
provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks, in a 
line of march often approaching near to India, 
and among people accuftomed to much inter- 

* Hiil« of America, vol. L < p. 20# 

^ ArriaQ) iil. c« 30 . 
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courfe with it, he learned many things concern- sect. 
ing the ftate of a country * that had been long 
the obje^ of his thoughts and wilhes which ' 
increaled his defire of invading it. Decifive and 
prompt in all his refolutions, he fet out from 
Baftria, and crofled that ridge of mountains 
which, under various denominations, forms the 
Stony Girdle (if I may ufe an expreffion of the 
Oriental geographers) which encircles Afia, and 
conftitutes the northern barrier of India. 

The moft prafticable avenue to every coun¬ 
try, it is obvious, mult be formed by circum- 
ftances in its natural fituation, fuch as the defiles 
which lead through mountains, the courfe of 
rivers, and the places where they may be paffed 
with the greateft eafe and fafety. In no place 
of the earth is this line of approach marked and 
defined more confpicuoufly, than on the north¬ 
ern frontier of India; infomuch that the three 
great invaders of this country, Alexander, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in three diftanc 
ages, and with views and talents extremely dif¬ 
ferent, advanced by the fame route, with very 
little deviation. Alexander had the merit of 
^-vhaving firft difeovered'the way. After paffing 
the mountains, he encamped at Alexandria 
Paropamifana, not far from the mountains de- 

* Strabo, xv. p. ic^i. A. T Arrian, iv. c. 15. 

c nomU 
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s r. c T. nominated the Indian Caucafus by his hiftorians, 
!• now known by the name of Hindoo Kho ®; 
^ * and having fubdued or conciliated thf, nations 

feated on the north-weft bank of the Indus, he 
crofted the river at Taxila, now Attock, where 
its ftream is fo tranquil that a bridge can be 
thrown over it with greater eafe than at any 
other place *. 

After pafling the Indus, Alexander inarched 
forward in the road which leads direftly to the 
Canges, and the opulent provinces to the fouth- 
eaft, now coiSprehended under the general name 
of Indoftan. But, on the banks of the Hydaf- 
pes, known in modern times by the name of 
the Betah or Chelum, he was oppofed by 
Porus, a powerful monarch of the country, at 
the head of a numerous army. The war with 
Porus, and the hoftilities in which he was fuc- 
ceflively engaged with other Indian princes, led 
him to deviate from his original route, and to 
turn more towards the fouth-weft. In carrying 
on thefe operations, Alexander marched through 
one of the richeft and beft peopled countries of 
India, now called the Panjab, from the five 

* In the fecond edition of his Memoir, Major Rennell 
‘gives the moderu names of the Ilydafpes, with fame 
riatiou in their orthography, Beirut and Ihylam*. 

RennellMem. p. 92, Sec NOTE IV. 
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great rivers by which it is watered; and as we sect. 
know that this march was performed in the 
rainy fejfbn, when even Indian armies cannot 
keep the field, it gives an high idea both of 
Alexander’s perfevering fpirit, and of the ex¬ 
traordinary vigour and hardinefs of conftitution 
which foldiers, in ancient times, derived from 
the united elFefts of gymnaftic exercife and mi¬ 
litary difcipline. In every ftep of his progrefs, 
objefts no lefs ftriking than new prefented 
themfelves to Alexander. The magnitude of 
the Indus, even after he had feen the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, mull have filled him 
with furprife'*. No country he had hitherto 
vifited was fo populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in fo many valuable produflions of 
nature and of art, as that part of India through 
which he had led his army. But when he was 
informed in every place, and probably with ex¬ 
aggerated defcription, how much the Indus was 
inferior to the Ganges, and how far all that he 
had hitherto beheld was furpaffed in the happy 
regions through which that great river flows, it 
is not wonderful that his eagernefs to view and 
to take pofleffion of them Ihould have prompted 
him to alTemble his foldiers, and to propofe that 
they Ihould refume their march towards that 

Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1017. C. & note 5. Caufab. 

* c 3 quarter 
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s r; c T. quarter where wealth, dominion, and fame 
awaited them. But they had already done fo 
''' much, and had fuffered fo greatly, afpecially 
from iiiceflant rains and extenfive inundations, 
that their patience as well as ftrength were ex- 
haufl:ed% and with one voice they refufed to 
advance farther. In this refolution they per- 
fifted with fuch fullen obftinacy, that Alexander, 
though poflelTed in the higheft degree of every 
quality that gains an afeendant over the minds 
of military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
iffue orders for marching back to Perlia ^ 

The fdene of this memorable tranfadlion was 
on the banks of the Hyphaiis, the modern 
Beyah, which was the utmoft limit of Alexander’s 
progrefs in India. From this it is manifeftj that 
he did not traverfe the w'hole extent of the Pan¬ 
jab. Its fouth-weft boundary is formed by a 
river .anciently known by the name of Hyfu- 
drus, and now by that of the Setlcge, to which 
Alexander. never approached nearer than the 
fouthern bank of the Hyphafis, where he erected 
twelve ftupendous altars, which he intended as 
a monument of his exploits, and which (if we 
may believe the biographer of Apollonius Tya- 
nsciis) were flill remaining, with legible inferip- 

® St" NOTH V, * v, e. 25. 
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tions, when that fanraftic l^^phift vifitcJ India, sect. 
three hundred and Seventy-three years after i* 
Alexander’s expedition®. The breadth of the '■ 
Panjab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock 
on the Indus, is Computed to be two hundred 
and fifty-nine geographical miles, in a ftraight 
line; and Alexander’s march, computed in the 
fame manner, did not extend above two hun¬ 
dred miles. But, both as he advanced and 
returned, his troops were fo fpread over the 
country, and often acted in fo many feparate 
divifions, and all his movements were fo exactly 
meafured and delineated by men of fcience, 
whom he kept in pay for the purpofe, that he 
acquired a very extenfive and accurate know¬ 
ledge of that part of India ^ 

When, upon his return, he reached the 
banks of the Hydafpes, he found that the offi¬ 
cers to whom he had given it in charge to build 
and colleft as many veflels as poffible, had exe¬ 
cuted his orders with fuch activity and fuccefs 
that they had aflembled a numerous fleet. As 
amidfl: the hurry of war, and the rage of con- 
queft, he never loft fight of his pacific and' 
commercial fchemes, the deftination of this 
fleet was to fail down the Indus to the ocean. 


* Philoftr. Vita Ajollon. lib. ii. e. 43. edit. Olear. 
I.ipf. 1709. ^ Plin. NV.t. tlift. lib. vi. f. 17. 

c and 
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SECT, and from its mouth to proceed to the Perfian 
Gulf, that a communication by fea might be 
opened with India and the centre of his do¬ 
minions. 

The conduft of this expedition was com¬ 
mitted to Nearchus, an officer equal to that 
important truft. But as Alexander was ambitious 
to acquire fame of every kind, and fond of en¬ 
gaging in new and fplendid undertakings, he 
himfelf accompanied Nearchus in his navigation 
dovvn the river. The armament was, indeed, 
fo great and magnificent, as deferved to be 
coj'.imanded by the conqueror of Afia. It was 
compofed of an army of a hundred and twenty 
thoufand men, and two hundred elephants, and 
of a fleet of iiear two thoufand veflels, various 
in burden and form ®; on board of which one- 
third of the troops embarked, while the re¬ 
mainder marching in two diviflons, one on the 
right, and the other on the left, of the river, 
accompanied them in their progrefs. As they 
advanced, the nations on each fide were either 
compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. Retarded 
by the various operations in which this engaged 
him, as well as by the flow navigation of fuch a 
fleet as he conducted, Alexander was above nine 
months before he reached the ocean 

8 See NOTE VI. j* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1014. 
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Alexander’s progrefs in India, in this iine sect, 
of diredlion, was far more confiderable than 
that whith he made by the route we formerly 
traced; and when we attend to the various 
movemeats of his troops, the number of cities 
which they took, and the diflerent ftates which 
they fubdued, he may be faid not only to have 
viewed, but to have explored, the countries 
through which he pafled. This part of India 
has been fo little frequented by Europeans in 
later times, that neither the pofition of places, 
nor their diftances, can be afcertained with the 
fame accuracy as in the interior provinces, or 
even in the Panjab. But from the refearches 
of Major Rennell, carried on with no Icfs dif, 
cernment than indullry, the diftance of that 
place on the Hydafpes, where Alexander fitted 
out his fleet from the ocean, cannot be lefs than 
a thoufand Britifli miles. Of this extenfive 
region a confiderable portion, particularly the 
upper Delta, ftretching from the capital of the 
ancient Malli, now Moultan, to Patala, the 
modern Tatta, is diftinguiflied for its fertility 
and population 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
fatisfied with having accompllflied this arduous 


* Rennell Mem. 6S, See. 
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SECT, undertaking, led his army by land back to 
I* Perfia. The command of the fleet, with a con- 
fiderable body of troops on board of it, he left 
to Nearchus, who, after a coafting voyage of 
feven months, conducted it fafely up the Perfian 
Gulf into the Euphrates 

In' this manner did Alexander firft open the 
knowledge of India to the people of Europe, 
afid an extenfive diftriift of it was furveyed with 
greater accuracy than could have been expe£l:ed 
from the fhort time he remained in that country. 
Fortunately an exaft account, not only of his 
military operations, but of every thing worthy 
of notice in the countries where they were car¬ 
ried on, was recorded in the Memoirs or Jour¬ 
nals of three of his principal officers, Ptolemy, 
the fon of Lagus, Ariftobulus, and Nearchus. 
The two former have not indeed reached our 
times, but it is probable that the moft important 
facts which they contained are preferved, as 
Arrian profefles to have followed them as his 
guides In his Hiftory of the Expedition of Alex¬ 
ander '; a work which, though compofed long 
after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an age 
when genius and tafte were on the decline, is not 
unworthy the pureft times of Attic literature. 

Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 23. See NOTE VII. 

* Arriaii, lib. i. in procmio. 
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With refpeft to the general Hate of India, sect. 
we learn from thefe writers, that in the age of !• 
Alexander, though there was not eftablilhed *—v—^ 
in it any powerful empire, refembling that 
which in modern times ftretched its dominion 
from the Indus almoft to Cape Comorin, it 
was even then formed into monarchies of 
coiifiderable extent. The king of the Prafij 
was prepared on the banks of the Ganges to 
oppofe the Macedonians, with an army of twenty 
thoufand cavalry, two hundred thoufand in¬ 
fantry, two thoufand armed chariots, and a 
great number of elephants The territory of 
which Alexander conftituted Porus the fovereign, 
is faid to have contained feveii diftind nations, 
and no fewer than two thoufand townsEven 
in the moft reflrided fenfe that can be given 
to the vague indefinite appellations of nations 
and towns, an idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of population. As the fleet failed down 
the river, the country on each fide was found 
to be in no refped inferior to that of which 
the government was committed to Porus. 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the 
fame ofHcers that Europe derived its firll 


® Diofl. SrcuL lib. xvii. p, 232. 
” Arrian, lib. vi. c. z» 
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SECT, authentic information concerning the climate, 
I. the foil, the produftions, and the inhabitants of 
India; and in a country where the ftianners, 
the cuftoins, and even the drefs of the people 
are almoll as permanent and invariable as the 
face of nature itfelf, it is wonderful how exaSly 
the defcriptions given by Alexander’s officers 
delineate what we now behold in India, at 
the diftance of two thoufand years. The 
ftated change of feafons, now known by the 
name of Monfoons; the periodical rains; the 
fwelling of the rivers j the inundations which 
thefe occafion ; the appearance of the country 
during their continuance; are particularly men¬ 
tioned and defciibed. No lefs accurate are 
the accounts which they have given of the in¬ 
habitants, their delicate and flender form, their 
dark complexion, their black uncurled hair, 
their garments of cotton, their living entirely 
upon vegetable food, their divifion into feparate 
tribes or cq/ls, the members of which never 
intermarry, the cuftom of wives burning them- 
felves with their deceafed huibands, and many 
other particulars, in all which they perfectly 
refemble the modern Hindoos. To enter into 
any detail with refpeft to thefe in this place 
would be premature; but as the fubje£t, though 
curious and interefting, will lead unavoidably 
into difcuffioijs not well fuited to the nature of 

• an 
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an hiftorical work, I Ihall referve my ideas sect, 

concerning it for an Appendix, to be annexed 

to this fcifquifiiion; and hope they may coiir ‘' "v-V 

tribute to throw fome additional light upon 

the origin and nature of the commerce vrith 

India. 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted 
for its knowledge of India to the expedition 
of Alexander, it was only a fmall portion of 
that vaft continent which he explored. His 
operations did not extend beyond the modern 
province of l^ahore, and the countries on the 
banks of the Indus from Moultan to the fea, 

Thefe, however, were furveyed with that degree 
of accuracy which I have already defcribed ; and 
it is a circuraftance not unworthy of notice, 
that this diftrift of India which Europeans 
firft entered, and with which they were bed 
acquainted in ancient times, is now lefs known 
than almoft any part of that continent ®, neither 
commerce nor war, to which, in every age, 
geography is chiefly indebted for its improve* 
ment, having led any nation of Europe to fre-* 
quent or explore it. 

If an untimely death had not put a period to 
the. reign of the Macedonian hero, India, we 

“ ReanellMem. 114. 
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SECT, have reafon to think, would have been more 
fully explored by the ancients, and the Euro- 
pean dominion would have been efeablilhed 
there two thoufand years fooner. When Alex¬ 
ander invaded India, he had fomething more 
in view than a tranfient incurfion. It was his 
objedl: to annex that extenfive and opulent 
country to his empire; and though the refraftory 
fpirit of his army obliged him, at that time, to 
fufpend the profecution of his plan, he was 
far from relinquilhing it. To exhibit a general 
view of the meafures which he adopted for 
this purpofe, and to point out their propriety 
and probable fuccels, is not foreign from the 
fubje£l of this Difquilition, and will convey a 
more juft idea than is ufually entertained, of 
the original genius and extent of political wit- 
dom which diftinguifhed this illuftrious man. 

When Alexander became mafter of the Per- 
fian empire, he early perceived, that with all the 
power of his hereditary dominions, re-inforced 
by the troops which the afcendant he had ac¬ 
quired over the various ftates of Greece might 
enable him to raife there, he could not hope 
to retain in fubjeftion territories fo extenfive 
and populous; that to render his authority 
fecure and permanent, it muft be eftablifhed 
in the affeftion of the nations which he had 

r fubdued,. 
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fubdued, and maintained by their arms; and sect. 
that in order to acquire thia advantage, all dif- i* 
tin£lionsJbetween the vigors and vanquiflied mud 
be aboliflied, and his European and Afiatic fub- 
jefts muft be incorporated, and become one peo¬ 
ple, by obeying the fame laws, and by adopting 
the fame manners, inditutions, and difcipline. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well 
adapted to accomplilh what he had in view, 
nothing could be more repugnant to the ideas 
and prejudices of his countrymen. The Greeks 
had fuch an high opinion of the pre-eminence 
to which they were raifed by civilization and 
fcience, that they feem hardly to have acknow¬ 
ledged the reft of mankind to be of the fame 
fpecies with themfelves. To every other people 
they gave the degrading appellation of Barba¬ 
rians, and, in confequeiice of their own boafted 
fuperiority, they aflerted a right of dominion 
over them, in the fame manner (to ufe their own. 
expreffion) as the, foul has over the body, and 
men have over irrational animals. Extravagant 
as this pretenfxon may now appear, it found 
admillion, to the difgrace of ancient philofophy, 
into all the fchools. Ariftocle, full of this 
opinion, in fupport of which he employs argu¬ 
ments more fubtle than folid'’, advifed Alcx- 


P Ariftot, Polit. i. c. 3—7. 
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& E c T. ander to govern the Greeks like fubjefts, and 
I* the Barbarians as flaves; to confider the former 
'* as companions, the lattter as creatures ^pf an in¬ 
ferior natureBut the fentiments of the 
pupil were more enlarged than thofe of his 
mafter, and his experience in governing men 
taught the monarch what the fpeculative fcience 
of the philofopher did not difcover. Soon 
after the viftory at Arbela, Alexander him- 
felf, and, by his perfuafion, many of his ofScers, 
aflumed the Perfian drefs, and cooformed 
to feveral of their cuftoms. At the fame 
time he encouraged the Perfian nobles to 
imitate the manners of the Macedonians, to 
learn the Greek language, and to acquire a 
relifli for the beauties of the elegant writers 
in that tongue, which were then univerfally 
ftudled and admired. In order to render the 
union more complete, he refolved to marry one 
of the daughters of Darius, and chofe wives 
for a hundred of his principal officers in the 
moft illuflrious Perfian families. Their nup¬ 
tials were celebrated with great pomp and 
feftivity, and with high exultation of the coiir 
quered people. In imitation of them, above 
ten thoufand Macedonians of inferior rank mar¬ 
ried Perfian women, to each of whom Alexander 

S Plut. de Fortuna Ales. Oral. i. p, 302. vol. vii. edit. 
ReiAc. Strabo, lib. i. p. 116. A. 
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gave nuptial prefents, as a teftimony of his ap 
probation of their conduft 

But alliduoufly as Alexander laboured to 
unite his European and Afiatic fubjefts by the 
moft indiffoluble ties, he did not trufl: entirely 
to the fuccefs of that meafure for the fecurity 
of his new conquefts. In every province 
which he fubdued, he made choice of proper 
nations, where he built and fortified cities, in 
which he placed garrifons, compofed partly of 
fuch of the natives as conformed to the Gre¬ 
cian manners and difcipline, and partly of fuch 
of his European fubjefts as were worn out 
with the fatigues of fervice, and wifhed for 
repofe, and a permanent eftablifliment. Thefe 
cities were numerous, and ferved not only as 
a chain of polls to keep open the communica¬ 
tion between the different provinces of his do¬ 
minions, but as places of ftrength to over-awe 
and ctirb the conquered people. Thirty thou- 
fand of his new fubjecls, who had been dif- 
ciplinl^d in thefe cities, and armed after the 
European fafhion, appeared before Alexander 
in Sufa, and were forn\ed by him into that 

' Arrian, lib. vii. c. 4. Plut. de Fort. Alex. p. 304- 
See NOTE VII^. 
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SECT, compact foHd body of infantry, known by the 
!• name of the Phalanx, which conftituted the 
ftrength of a Macedonian army. Butrin order 
to fecure entire authority over this new corps, 
as well as to render it more effedivc, he ap¬ 
pointed that every officer in it entrufled with 
command, either fuperior or fubaltern, fliould 
be European. As the irgenuity of mankind 
naturally has recourfe in fimilar fituatiens to 
the fame expedients, the European powers, who 
now in their Indian territories employ numerous 
bodies of the natives in their fervice, have, in 
forming the eftabliffiment of thefe troops, 
adopted the fame maxims; and, probably with¬ 
out knowing it, have modelled their battalions 
of Seapoys upon the fame principles as Alex¬ 
ander did his Phalanx of Perfians. 

The farther Alexander puflicd his conquefts 
from the banks of the Euphrates, which may 
be confidered as the centre of his dominions, 
he found it neceflary to build and to fortify a 
greater number of cities. Several of thefe to 
the Eall and South of the Cafpian fea are men¬ 
tioned by ancient authors ; and in India itlelf, 
he founded tw'o cities on the banks of the Hj- 
dafpes, and a third on the Acefmes, both na¬ 
vigable rivers, which, after uniting their ftreams, 

fall 
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fall into the Indus From the choice of sect. 
fuch lituations, it is obvious that he intended, t* 
by mean^of thefe cities, to keep open a com- 
munication with India, not only by land, but 
by fea. It was chiefly with a view to the latter 
of thefe objefts, (as I have already obferved,) that 
he examined the navigation of the Indus with fo 
much attention. With the lame view, on his.re« 
turn to Sufa, he, in perfon, furveyed the courfe 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave directions 
to remove the cataradts or dams, with which the 
ancient monarchs of Perfia, induced by a pe* 
culiar precept of their religion, which enjoined 
them to guard ’with the utmofl care againft 
defiling any of the elements, had conftruCted 
near the mouths of thefe rivers, in order to 
fhut out their fubjeCts from any accefs to the 
ocean'. By opening the navigation in this 
manner, he propofed, that the valuable com¬ 
modities of India fhould be conveyed from 
the Perfian Gulf into the interior parts of 
his Aliatic dominions, while by the Arabian 
Gulf they fhouM be carried to Alexandria, and 
diftributed to the red of the world. 

s See NOTE IX. 

' Arrian, lib. vi. c. 7. Strabo, lib. xri. p. 1074, Ac. 

See NOTE X. 
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i EC T. ' GkAi^D and esitcniive as thelTe fchemes were, 
*• the- precatitioRs employed, and the airange- 
ments nfadfr for carrying them into execution, 
were fb various and fo proper, that Alexander 
had 'good reafon to entertain fanguine hopes 
of their proving fuccefsfitl. At the .tiftie when 
the mutinous fpirit of his foldiers obliged him 
to^relih^uilh ■his operations in India, he was 
not thirty years of age complete. At this en- 
teyprizing period of life, a prince, of a fpirit 
fo aftive, pcrfevering, ahd indefatigable, muft 
have foon found means to refume^ a fa¬ 
vourite meafure on 'which he had been long 
intent. If he had invaded India a fecond 
time, he would not, as formerly, have been 
obliged to force his way through hoftile and 
unexplored regions, oppofed at every ftep by 
nations and tribes of Barbaxians, whofe names 
had never reached Greece. All Afia, from 
the ihores of the Ionian fea to the banks of 
the Hyphafis, would then have been fubjefl 
to his dominion; and through that immenfe 
ftretch of country he had eftabliflied fuch a 
chain of cities, or fortified ftations*, that his 
armies might have continued their march with 
fafety, and have found a regular fucceflionof 
magazanes provided for their fubfiftence. Nor 
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I 

would it have befen difficult for him to bring s e c tT. 
into die field forces fufficient to have atchieved 
the conqueft of a country fo populous and ex- 
tenfive as India. Having^ armed and difci- 
plined his fubje^ils in the Bait like Europeans, 
they would have been ambitious to imitate 
and to equal their inflruftors, and Alexander 
might havq drawn-recruits, not from his fcanty 
dom^ills in Macedonia and Greece, but from 
the vaft regions of Afia, which, iq every age, 
has covered the earth, and aftoiplhed man* 
kind with its numerous armies. 'When at the 
head of fuch a formidable power he had reached 
the .confines of India, he ml^ht haVii. entered 
it under circumftances very different ‘from 
thole in his firfr expedition. He had fecured 
a firm footing there, partly by means of the 
garrifons that he lefr in the three cities which 
he . had built and fortified, and partly by his 
alliance with Tardies and Porus. Thele two 
Indian princes, won by Alexander’s humanity 
and beneficence, which,^as they were virtues 
feldom difplayed in th^ ancient mode of car* 
rying on vrar, excited of courfe an higher 
degree of admiration and gratitude, had conti* 
nued fready in their attachment to the Mace* 
donians. R«*inforced by their troops, and 
guided by their information as well as by the 
experience which ahe -bad acquired in his 
n 3 former 
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SECT, former campaigns, Alexander muft have made 
rapid progrefs in a country, where fevery in- 
vader, from his 'time to the prefent age, has 
proved fuccefsful. , 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely death. 
In confequence of that, however, events took 
place, .which illuftrate and* confirm the’Jhftncfs 
of the preceding fpecuktions and conje£lure» 
by evidence* the moft ftriking and fatisfaftory. 
When that great empire, which the fuperior 
genius of Alexander had kept united and in 
lubjectiosf; ’ iio longer felt his fuperintending 
controul, it broke into pieces, and its various 
provinces were feized by hi& principal officers, 
'and parcelled out among them. From am¬ 
bition, emulation, and pcrfonal animofity, the) 
fooii turned their arms againft one another; 
and as feveral of the leaders were equallj 
eminent for political abilities and for military 
fkill, the conteft was maintained long, and 
carried on with frequent viciflitudes of fortune. 
Amidft the various convulfions and revolutions 
which thefe occafioned, it was found that the 
nieafures of Alexander for the prefervation ol 
his conquefts had been concerted with fuch 
fagacity, that, upon the final reftoration of tran¬ 
quillity, the IVbcedonian dominion' continued 

to 
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to be eftabliflied in every part of Afia, and not sect. 
one province had (haken oft* the yoke. Even 
India, tlfe moft remote of Alexander’s con- ' 
quefts, quietly Tubmitted to Pytho' the fon of 
Agenor, and afterwards to Stleucus, who fuc- 
ceffively obtained dominion over that part of 
Afia. Porus and Taxiles, notwithftandirig the 
death of their benefador, neither declined fub- 
niifiion to the authority of the Macedonians, nor 
made any attempt to recover independence. 

During the contefts for power and fupe- 
riority among the fucceffors of Alexander, 

Seleucus, who, in every effort of enterprifing 
ambition, was inferior to none of them, having 
rendered himfelf mailer of all the provinces 
of the Perfian empire comprehended under 
the name of Upper Afia, confidered thofe 
countries of India, which had been fub- 
dued by Alexander, as belonging to that por¬ 
tion of the Macedonian empire of which he 
was now tlie ibvereign. Seleucus, like all the 
officers formed under Alexander, entertained 
fuch high ideas of the advantages which might 
be derived from a commercial intenjpourfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that conn- 
try, partly with a view of eftablilhing his own 
authority there, and partly in order to curb 
Sandracottus, who khaving lately acquired the 
D 3 fovercignty 
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c T. foverdgnty of “the Prafij,' a powerful nation 
on the banks of' the (^nges^ tti^tened to 
attack the Macedonians, whofe Indian territo- 
lies bordered bn his dominionsii' Unfortunately, 
no account of this expedition, which feems 
to have been fplendid and fuccefsful, has reached 
our times. All we know of it is, that he ad- 
vtoced confiderably beyond the utmoft bound¬ 
ary of Alexander’s progrefs in India % and 
would probably have proceeded much ferther, 
if he had not been conftrained to ftbp fliort 
in his career in order to oppofe Antigonus, 
who was preparing to invade his dominions at 
the head of a formidable army. Before he 
began his march towards the Euphrates, he 
concluded a treaty with Sandracottus in con- 
fequence of which, that monarch quietly re- 
tained the kingdom he had acquired. But 
the powers and' poifelHons of the Macedonians 
. feem to have remained unimpaired during 
the reign of Seleucus, which terminated forty- 
two years after the deadi of AlexailQer. * 

< y • 

With a view-of cultivating a friendly inter- 
courfe witill^kmdracottus, Seleucns made choice 
of Megafthebes, an officer,' who, from bis hav¬ 
ing accompanied^lexand.er in. his exp^ition. in. 
to Indian bad. foine knqwledge^of the ^ate.<if. the 

' ' ‘ Sep ' ' 
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country, and the manners of inhabitants, and 3 e c i;. 
fent him as his atnbaiTador to P^lilfothraIn 
this famous capital of the Prahj, fitugted o^ 
the banks of the Ganges, Megafthenes reilded 
feyeral years, aira jvas probably the firft Euro¬ 
pean who ever beheld that mighty river, far 
fuperior to any of the ancient continent in mag¬ 
nitude', and no lefs diilinguifhed by the fer¬ 
tility of the countries through which jt flows. 

This journey of Megailhenes to Palibothra made 
Europeans acquainted with a large extent of coun¬ 
try, of which they had not hitherto any know¬ 
ledge ; for Alexander did not advance flirther 
towards the fouth-eall, than that part of the 
river Hydraotes or Raflvee, where the modern 
city of Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, the 
llte of which, as it is a capital polition in the 
geography of ancient India, I have inveftigated 
with the utmofl: attention, appears to me the 
fame with that of the modern city of Allahabad, 
a.t the confluence of the two great rivers, Jum¬ 
na and Ganges As the road from Lahore to 
Allahabad runs through fome of the mod 
cultivated and opulent provinces of India, the 
more the country was exploied the idea of 
its value rofe higher. Accordingly, what Me- 
gadhenes obferved during his progrefs,to Pali- 


* Strabo, lib. ii. p. izi, &c. Arrian, Hill. Ind. palGm. 

* See NOTE Xlll. See NOTE XIV. 
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c T^* bothta,'aiui his’^efidepce tbcrc,i4nade fuch ai} 
!• impreflion upon bis o%ti mind, as induced him 
to publifli an ample account ^ India, “in order 
to make his countrymen mo^ thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with its importance. From bis writ¬ 
ings the^ ancients feem to have derived ^Imoft 
all their knowledge of the interior ftafe of 
India, and from comparing the three moft 
ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, dnd Arrian, they appear manifeftly, 
from their near refemblance, to be a tr^cript 
of his words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes 
was, fo fond of the n^rvellous, that he mmgkd 
with the truths which he related many extra¬ 
vagant fiaions; and to him may be traced 
up the fabulous tales of men with ears fo large 
that they could wrap themfelves up in them, 
pf others with a fingle eye, without mouths, 
without nofes, with long feet, and toes turned 
backwards, of people only three fpans in height, 
of wild men with heads in the lliape of a wedge, 
of ants as large as foxes that dug up gold, and 
many other things no lefs wonderful*. The 
extrafls from his narrative which have been 
tranfmiued to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other 
writers, feem not to be entitled to credit, unlefs 
when they are fupported by internal evidence, 
and ccniirmed by the teflitnony of other ancient 

* Strabo, lib. xi.", 1032. A. 1037. C. 

authors. 
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authoK, dr when they coincide with the expe- s E c f. 
rience of modern times. His account, how- 
ever, offhe dimenfions and geography of India, •' 
is curions accurate. His defcription of 
the power and opulence of the Prafij perfedly 
refetnbles that which might have been given 
of fome of the greater Hates in the modern 
jhidpllan, before the eftablifliment of the Ma- 
homedan or European power in India, and is 
coiffonant to the accounts which Alexander had 
received concerning that people. He was in- 
fornied, as has been already mentioned, that they 
were prepared to oppofe. him on the banks 
of the Ganges, with an army confifting of 
twenty thoufand cavalry, .two Hundred thou- 
fand infantry, and two thoufand armed chariots*; 
and Megafthenes relates, that he had an audi¬ 
ence of Sandr^cottuS in a place where he was 
encamped with an'army of four hundred thoif- 
fand men ^ The enormous dimeiiiions which 
he ailigns to Palibothra, of no lefs than tea miles 
in length, and two in breadth, and furrounded 
by walls in which there were five hundred and fe- 
venty towers, and fixty-four gates, would pro¬ 
bably have been ranked by Europeans among 
the wonders which he delighted to relate, if they 
were not now well acquainted with the rambling 

* Diod. Sicul. lib. xvii. p. 23s. Q^Curt. lib. fx. c. a. 

► Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1035. 
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S'C c T. maaner in which the cities of indb) arq^ibnilt, 
1* and did not know-with certainty that, both in 
li-y^iLj fQfjQgj. nud in the prefent times, it mi^ht boafi: 
of cities ftill more extenfive *« , * ' 

This embafly of Megafthenes to Sandra- 
cottus, and another of Daimachus to his fon 
and fucceifor Allitrochidas, are the lafl: traniac- 
tions of the Syrian monarcfis witjj India, of 
which we have any account Nor can ^^we 
• either fix with accuracy .the time, or defcribe 
the manner in which their pofTedions in India 
were wreffed from them. It is probable that 
they were obliged to abandon that covintry 
foon after the'death of Seleucus 

But though the great mon^chs of Syija 
loft, about this period, thofe provinces in India^ 
ryhich had been fubjeft to their dominion, 
the Greeks. in a fmaller kingdom, compoied 
of fome fragments of Alexander's empire, ftill 
maintained an intercourfe with India, and even 
made Ibnie confiderable acquifition of territory 
there. This was the kingdom of Badria, 
originally fubjeft to Seleucus, but yvrefted 
from his fon or giandfon, and rendered an in¬ 
dependent ftate, about fixty-nine years after 

' RennellMem. 49, 50. o See NOTE JCV. 

* Jufti'n, lib, .w. c. ),. 
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the death of Alexander. Concenung the s £ c T. 
tranfaftions of this kingdom, we mull reft fa- 
tisfied^ \Wrh gleaning a few iinperfed hints in 
ancient authors. From them we learn that 
its commerce with India was great; that the 
conquefts of the Baftrian kings in that country 
were more extenfive than tliofe of Alexander 
himfelf, and particularly that they recovered 
pofleffion of the diftrift near the mouth of the 
Indus, which he had fubdued ^ Each of the 
fix princes who reigned in Baflria, carried- 
on military operations in India with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that they penetrated far into the interior 
part of the coufttry, and proud of the conquefts 
which they had made, as well as of the extenfive 
dominions over which they reigned, foine of 
them afiumed the lofty title of Great Kingf 
which diftinguilhed the Perfian monarchs in 
the days of their higheft fplendour. But we 
Ihould not have known how long this king¬ 
dom of Badlria fubfifted, or in what manner' 
it terminated, if M. de Guignes had not called 
in the hiftorians of China to fupply the defers 
of the Greek and Roman writers. By them 
we are informed, that about one hundred and 
twenty-fix years before the Chriftian sera, a 

f Strabo, lib, ati. 785, D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Juftin. 
lib« xli. c. 4* Bayer Hill:. Kcgni Graccoi. Bactiiani, 
paHim. • 
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c T. powerful horde of Tartars, puflied from their na» 
^ live feats on the confines of China, and obliged 
\_i—u-nij njQye towards the weft by the prefliSre of a 

more numerous body that rolled op behind 
them, pafled the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon 
Baffria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed 
that kingdom, and put an end to the dominion 
of the Greeks' there, after it had been eftablilh- 
cd near one hvmdred and thirty years ,, 

* From this time until the clofc of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguefe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opene'd a new communi* 
cation with the £aft, and carried*their viflorious 
arms into every part of India, no European 
po^yer'^acquired territory, or eftablilhed its do¬ 
minion there. During this long period, of more 
than fixteen hundred years, all fchemes of con. 
queft in India feera to have been totally relin- 
quifiied, and nothing more was aimed at by any 
nation, than to fecure an intercorurfe,.of trade 
with that opulent country. 

I 

• • Fr was in Egypt that the feat of this inter- 
courfe was eftablifhed; and it is not without 
furprife that we obferve how foon and how re- 

^ Mem. de I.itcrau tom. xxv. p, 17, &c. 
s See NOTE XVI. 
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gularly the commerce with the Eaft came to s 
be carried oh by that channel, in which the fa- 
ga^jity of Alexander deftined it to flow. Ptolemy, 
the fon of Lagus, as foon as he took pofleflion 
of Egypt, eftablilhed the feat of government in 
Alexandria, By fome exertions of authority, 
apd many acts of liberality, but chiefly by the 
fame of his mild and equal adminillration, he 
drew fuch a number of inhabitants to this fa* 
vourite refidence, that it foon became a popu¬ 
lous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferved* 
and had polfelTed the confidence of Alexander 
more perfeflly than any of his officers, he knew 
well that his chief objedl in founding Alexandria 
was to fecure the advantages arifing from the 
trade with India. A long and prbfperous reign 
was favourable to the profecution of that objefl, 
and though ancient authors have not enabled us 
to trace the fteps which the firft Ptolemy took 
for this purpofe, w'e have a ftriking evidence of 
his extAordinary attention to naval affairs, in 
his erefling a iight.houfe on the ifland of Pharos, 
at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria \ a 
work of fuch magnificence as to be reckoned 
one of the feven wonders of the world. With 
refpeft to the commercial arraingements of his 
fon Ptolemy Philadelphus, we have more per¬ 
fect informatbn. In order to bring the trade 


t C T. 
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v?iih India, hid i. began to.rerive'at Tyre, iM 
anrient ftationS) to centre in Alexandria, he 
fet about iorming a canal, an hundi^ -habiu in 
breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, between 
Arfmoe on the Red Sea, hot for from the 
fituapon of the modem Suez, and>tbe Peiuiihc 
or eaftem. branch of the<J^ile, by means 
-vthich the productions of India might have been 
conveyed to that capital wholly by water. But 
eith« on account of fome danger apprehended 
^ from completing it, that work was never finiib- 
ed; or from the flow and dangerous navigation 
towards the northern extremity of the Red Sea, 
this canal was found to be of fo little ufe, that 
in order tp facilitate the commuaicatioif with 
India, he built a city on the weft coaft of that 
fea, almoft under the Tropic, to which he gave 
the name of Berenice.This new city foon 
became the ftaple of the. trade with In^a 
From Berenice the goods were tranfpofted by 
land to Coptos, a city three miles Milfent from 
the Nile, but which had a communiqirion with 
that river by a navigable canal, of which there 
are ftill fome remains ®, and thence carried down 

* Strabo, lib. xvi. 1089. A. - - 

*= Strabo, lib. xvii. 1156. D. Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. ri. 
c. 39. 

» See NOTE XVII, 

^ D*Anville.Mem. dc I’Eg^pte, p. at, 
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the ftream to Alexandria. The diilance between sect. 
Berenice and Coptos was, according to Pliny, i* 
two hunflred and fifty-eight Roman miles, and ~ 
the road lay through the defart of Thebais, 
almoft entirely deilitute of water. But the at¬ 
tention of a powerfol monarch made provifion 
for fupplying this want, by fearching for fprings, 
and wherever thefe were found he built inns, or 
more probably in the eadern dyle caravanferas, 
for the accommodation of merchantsIn this 
channel the intercourfe between the Ead and 
Wed continued to be carried on during two 
hundred and fifty years, as long as Egypt re¬ 
mained aii independent kingdom. 

The fliips dedined for India took their depart¬ 
ure from Berenice, and failing, according to 
the ancient mode of navigation, along the Ara¬ 
bian jj^ore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now 
Cape Rafalgate,). held their •courfe along the 
coaft gf'Perfia, either direftly to Pattala, (now 
Tatta,) at' the head of the lower Delta "of the 
Indus, or to fome other emporium on the weft 
coaft of India. To this pirt of India, which 
Alexander had vifited and fubdued, the com- 
nr'erce under the prbteftion of the Eg}'ptian 
monirdhs feems to have been Confined for a 

• Strabo, xvii. p. 1157. D. 1169. 
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iiECT. confiderible time. Afterwards a/inofe coftvfi-* 
t* nient courfe >vas followed^ and from Cape RalaU' 

■ gate veffels failed in a direft courfe to iCiztmSi 
This, according to M. de Montefquieu^ was 
the kingdom of Sigertisj ori the fea>coafr ad¬ 
jacent to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by 
the Greek 'moiiarchs of Baftriaaccording' to 
Major Rfhnellit was a port on the northern 
part of the Malabar, coaft. Ancient authors 
have not conveyed fuch information as will 
'enable us to pronounce with certainty, .,which of 
thefe two oppoiite opinions is beft founded. 
Nor can we point out with accuracy, what were 
the other ports, in India which the merchants 
from Berenice frequented, when«that trade 
was firft opened. As they failed in veflels of 
fmall burden, which crept timidly along the 
coaft, it is probable that their voyages 
were circumfcribed within very narrow li¬ 
mits, and that qnder the Ptolemies n§* con- 
flderable progrefs was made in the difcovery pf 
India’. ' 

From this monopoly of the commerce by 
Xea between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long 
enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of 
opulence and power for which it was conlpt- 

* L’Efprit des Loix, lib. xxi. c. 7. 

. P Introduft. p. xxxvii. « Se»*NOTE XVIII. 
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cuous. In modern times, acquainted 'with the sec t. 
vigilant and enterprizing a&ivity of commercial 
rivalfhip^ there is hardly any circumftance in ^ 
ancient ftory which appears more furprifing, 
than that the fovereigns of Egypt fliould have 
been permitted to engrofs this lucrative trade 
without competition, or any attempt to wreft it 
out of their hands; efpecially as the powerful 
monarchs of Syria might, from the Perfian 
Gulf, have carried on an intercourfe with the 
fame parts of India, by a fliorter and fafer courfe 
of navigation. Different confiderations feem to 
have induced them fo tamely to relinquifti all 
the obvious advantages of this commerce. The 
kings of Egypt, by their attention to maritime 
affairs, had formed a powerful fleet, whiph gave 
them fuch decided command of the fea, that 
they could have crulhed with eafe any rival in 
trade. No commercial intercourfe feems ever 
to have been carried on by fea between Perfia 
and India. The Perfians had fuch an infupe* 
rable averflon to that element, or were fo much 
afraid of foreign invafion, that their monarchs 
(as I have already obferved) obftrufted the na- 
vigation of the great rivers, which gave accefs 
to the interior parts of the country, by artificial 
w6rks. As their fubjefts, however, were no 
lefs defirous than the people around them to 
poffefs the valuable produdions and elegant 
• E mtinu- 
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SECT, manu&^ures of l^ndia, tbefe were conveyed to 
,?• e 11 the parts of their extenfive dominions, by 

iandrcarriage. The commodities dei|ined for 
the fupply of the northern provinces, were 
tranfported on camels from the hanks of 
the Indns to thofe of the Oxus, down the 
flream of which they were carried to the 
Cafpian Tea, and 4i(l>'ihuted, partly by land* 
carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, through 
the different countries, bounded on one hand by 
the Cafpian, and on the other by the Euxine 
fea'i'he commodities of India intended for 
the fouthern and interior provinces, proceeded 
by land from the Cafpian gates to fome of the 
great rivers, by which they were circulated 
through every part of the country. This was 
the ancient mode of intercourfe with India, 
while the Perfian empire was governed by its 
native princes; and it has been obferved in 
every age, that when any branch of commerce 
has got into a certain channel, although it may 
be neither the mpft proper nor the nioft 
commodious one, it requires long time, and 
confidcrable efforts, to give it a different di* 
region *f 


» ^trabo, lib. xii, 776. D, flip, Nat, Hill, libr^^i, 
c. 17. 

• See note XIX. 
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To all thefe reafons for fuffering the monarchs sect. 
of Egypt to continue in the undifturbed poffef- 
lion of the trade with India by fea, another may 
be added. Many of the ancients, by an error 
in geography extremely unaccountable, and in 
which they perfifted, notwithflanding repeated 
opportunities of obtaining more accurate in¬ 
formation, believed the Cafpian fea to be a 
branch of the great Northern Ocean, and the 
kings of Syria might hope by that means to 
open a communication with Europe, and to 
circulate through it the valuable produflions of 
the Eaft, without intruding into thofe feas, the 
navigation of which the Egyptian monarchs 
feemed to confider as their exclufive right. 

This idea had been early formed by the Greeks, 

\vhen they became mailers of Afia. Seleucus 
Nicator, the lirfl and moll fagadous of the Sy¬ 
rian kings, at the time when he was airaHinated, 
entertained thoughts of forming a junflion be¬ 
tween the Cafpian and Euxine feas by a canal % 
and if this could have been eftefted, his fub- 
jefls, belides the extenfion of their trade in 
Europe, might have fupplied all the countries 
in the North of Afia, on the coall of the 
Euxine fpa, as well as many of thofe which 
ftretch eallward from the Cafpian, with the 
produflions of India. As thofe countries, 

* Plin, Nat. Rift. lib. vi. c. ii. 
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SECT, though now thinly inhabited by a miferable 
I. race of men, deftitute of induftry and of we^th, 
were in ancient times extremely popubus^ and 
filled with great and opulent cities, this muft 
have been confidered as a branch of commerce 
of fuch magnitude and value, as to render the 
iecuring of it an objeft worthy the attention of 
the moft powerful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of Egypt and Syria 
laboured with emulation and ardour to fecure 
to their fubjefls all the advantages of the In¬ 
dian trade, a power arofe in the Weft which 
proved fatal to both. The Romans, by the 
vigour of their military inftitutions, and the 
wifdom of their political conduft, having ren.. 
dered themfelves mafters of all Italy and Sicily, 
foon overturned the rival republic of Carthage, 
A. t; sj. fubjefted Macedonia and Greece, extended their 
dominion over Syria, and at laft turned their 
vi£lorious arms againft Egypt, the only king¬ 
dom remaining of thofe eftablilhed by the fuc, 
ceflbrs of Alexander the Great. After a feries 
of events, which belong not to the fubjeft of 
this Difquifition, Egypt was annexed to the 
Roman empire, and reduced into the form of a 
Roman province by Auguftus. Aware of its 
A. c. JO. great importance, he, with that provident faga- 
city which ^ftinguifties hi§ charader, not only 

' refeive^ 
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referved it as one of the provmces fubjeft im- sect. 
mediately to Imperial authority, but by various r. 
precautic^s, well known to every, fcholar, pro- 
Vided for Its fecurity. This extraordinary foli- 
citude feems to have proceeded not only from 
conlidcring Egypt as one of the chief granaries 
on which the capital depended for fubfiftence, 
but as the feat of that lucrative commerce which 
had enabled its ancient' monarchs to amafs fuch- 
enormous wealth, as excited the admiration and 
envy of other princes,, and produced, when 
brought into the treafury of the empire, a conli- 
derable alteration, both in the value of property, 
and the (late of manners, in Rom^ itfelf. 


B3 
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SECTION II. 

Interceurfe with India, from the Edablijhment 
of the Roman Dominion in Egypt, to the Con* 
qtteji of that Kingdom by the Mahomedans. 

TTPON the conqueft of Egypt by the RomanS) 
and the reduflion of that kingdom to a 
province of their empire, the trade with India 
continued to be carried on in the fame mode, 
under their powerful prote£lion: Rome, en¬ 
riched with the fpoils and the tribute of 
almoft all the known world, had acquired a 
tafle for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this defcription, the prodn£l:ions of 
India have always been held in the higheft 
cftimation. The capital of the greateft em¬ 
pire 
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pite feveir eftablilhed in Eulrope, filled with sect* 
citizens, who had now no occupation but to u* 
enjoy aifd difiipate the wealth accumulated 
by their anceftors, demanded every thing 
elegant, rare, or coftly, which that remote 
region could furnilh, in order to fupport 
its pomp, or heighten its pleafures. To 
fupply this demand, new and extraordinary 
efforts became tequifite, and the commerce with 
India increafed to a degree, which (as I have 
obferved in anothei place ’) Will appear aftoniih* 
ing even to the prefent age, in which that 
branch of trade has been extended far beyond 
the practice or conception of any former 
period. 


Besides the Indian commodities imported 
into the capital of the empire from Egypt, 
the Romans received an additional fupply of 
them by another mode of conveyance. From 
the earlieft times, there feems to ha7t^<»been 
fome communication between Mefopotamia, 
and other provinces on the banks of the Eu-^ 
phrates, and thofe parts of Syria and Palefiine, 
which lay near the Mediterranean. The mi* 
gration of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees 
from Sichem in the land of Canaan, is an inllance 
of thi8^ The journey through the defart, 

* Hift. of America, Vl>L i. p. 35. ** Gerief. xi. xit. 

E 4 which 
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SECT, which 'feparated thefe couiltriies, was much fa- 
ii- cilitated by its affording, oae ftation abounding 
with water, and capable of cultivatfen. As 
the intercourfe increafedj^ the poffcflion of 
this ftation. became, an obje£t of. fo much, 
importance, that Solompn, when he turned, 
his attention towards the extenlion of commerce 
among his fubjefis, built a. fenced city tberei % 
Its Syrian name of Tadmor in the wildernefs, 
and its Greek one of Palmyra^ are both deferip- 
tiye of its fituation in a fpot adorned with palm- 
trees. This is not only plentifully fupplied with 
water, but furrounded by a portion of fertile 
land, which .(though of no great extent) renders 
it a delightful habitation in the midil of barren 
fands and an inhofpitable defart. Its happy 
pofition, at . the diftance of eighty-five miles 
from the, riyer Euphrates, and about one hun¬ 
dred and feventeen miles from the neareit 
coaft of the Mediterranean induced its In- 
habi^ts to enter with ardour into the trade 
of conveying commodities from one of thefe 

'' 1 King*, ix, 18. a Chron. viii. 4. 

* In the .former edition, 1 fiated the diftance of Pal¬ 
myra from the Euphrates at fixty miles, and from the 
Mediterranean at two hundred and three miles. Into 
thefe errors I was led by M. D’Anville, who, in his Me- 
moirc fur PEu])hrate et Ic Tigris, a work publifhed in old 
age, did not retain his wonted accuracy. From information 
communicated by Major Rennell, I byve fubftituted the-true 
diftancer. 


to 
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to the other. As the moft valuable productions 
of India, brought up the Euphrates from the Per- 
fian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as to bear 
the expence of a long land>.carrlage, this trade 
fo'on became fo confiderable that the opulence 
and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. Its go¬ 
vernment was of the form which is beft fuited 
to the genius of a commercial city, republican j 
and from the peculiar advantages of its fituation, 
as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it long, 
maintained its independence, though furrounded 
by poyverful and ambitious neighbours. Under 
the Syrian monarchs defcended from Seleucus 
it attained to its higheil degree of fplendour 
and wealth, one great fource of which feems to 
have been the fupplying thpir fubjeCls with 
Indian commodities. When Syria fubmitted 
to the irrefiftible arms of Rome,. Palmyra con« 
tinned upwards of two centuries a free ftate, 
^nd its friendihip was courted with; emulation 
and. folicitude by the Romans, an,d their- rivals 
for empire, the Parthians. That, it trad.ed, with 
both, and particularly that from .it Rome as 
well as other parts of the empire received’ the 
productions of India, we learn from Appian, 
an author of good credit *. But in tracing the 
progrefs of the comm.erce of the ancient? with 

• Appian. de Bello Civil, lib. v. p. 1076. edit. Tollli. 

• the 
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SEC T. the Eaft, I lliould not have ventured, upon his 
Angle teftimony, to mention this among the 
jjj it was carried on, 

if a Angular difcovery, for which we are in¬ 
debted to the liberal curiofity and enterpriAng 
fpirit of 'our own countrymen, did not conArm 
and illuftrate what he relates. Towards the 
clofe of the laft century, fome gentlemen of 
the Englilh factory at Aleppo, incited by what 
they heard in the Eaft xoncerning the won- 
derftjl ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwith- 
ftanding the fatigue and danger of a journey 
through the defart, to viAt them. To their 
aftoniihment they beheld a fertile fpot of fome 
miles in- extent ariAng like an iAand out 
of a vaft plain of fand, covered with the re¬ 
mains of temples, porticoes, aquedufts, and 
other • pbblic works, which, in magniAcence 
and fplendotir, and fome of them in elegance, 
were not ■ unworthy of Athens or of Rome in 
their moft profperous ftate. Allured by their 
defeription of them, about Axty years thereafter, 
a party of more enlightened travellers, having 
reviewed the ruins of Palmyra with greater atten¬ 
tion and more fcientiftc (kill, declared that what 
they beheld there exceeded the moft exalted 
ideas which they had formed concerning it ^ 

t Wood’s Rui»B of Palmyra, p. 37. 

* From 
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From both thefe accounts, as well as from sect. 
recollefting the extraordinary degree of power 
to whicli Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, '“■■v—» 
Syria, Mefopotamia, and a confiderable part 
of Afia Minor were conquered by its arms ; 
when Odenatus, its chief magiflrate, was de¬ 
corated with the Imperial purple, and Zenobia 
contended for the dominion of the Eaft with 
Rome under one of its moft warlike Emperors, 
it is evident, that a ftate which could derive 
little importance from its original territory, 
muft have owed its aggrandizement to the 
opulence acquired by extenfive commerce. Of 
this the Indian trade was undoubtedly the moft: 
confiderable, and moft lucrative branch. But 
it is a cruel mortification, in fsarching for what 
is inftruaive in the hiftory of paft times, to 
find that the exploits of conquerors who have 
defolated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants 
who have rendered nations unhappy, are re¬ 
corded with minute and often difgufting ac¬ 
curacy, 'wrhile the difcovery of ufeful arts, and. 
the progrefs of the moft beneficial branches of 
commerce, are paffed over in filence, and fuf- 
fered to fmk into oblivion. 

After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurellan, 
trade never revived there. At prefent a- few 
miferable huts of beggarly Arabs are fcattered 
in tbe courts of its'ftately temples, or deform its 

elegant 
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elegant porticoes; and exhibit an humiliating 
contrail to its ancient magnificence.. 

But while'the merchants of Egypt and Syria, 
exerted their activity in order to fupply the 
increafing demands of Rome for Indian com- 
inipdities, and vied with each other in their 
efforts, the eagernefs of gain (as Pliny obferves) 
brought India itfelf nearer to the reft of the 
world. In the courfe of their voyages tp that 
country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could 
not fail to obferve the regular Ihifting of 'the 
periodical winds or monfoons, and how fteadily 
they continued to blow during one part of 
the year from the Eaft, and during the other 
from the Weft. Encouraged by attending 
to this circumftance, Hippalus, the commander 
of a Ihip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, 
about fourfeore years after Egypt was annexed 
to the Roman empire, to rellnquilh the flow 
and circuitous courfe which I have dtferibed, 
and ftretching boldly from the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf acrofs the ocean, was carried by 
the weftern monfoon to Mufiris, a harbour in 
that part of India, now known by the name of 
the Malabar coaft. 

Tjiis route to India was held to be a dif- 
covery of fuch Importance, that in order to 
perpetuate the memory of the inventor, the- 
1 2 name 
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name of Hippalus was given to the wind sect. 
which enabled him to perform the voyage®, n* 

As this* was one of the greateft efforts of na- ' ^ 

vigation in the ancient world, and opened the 
beft communication by fea between the Eaft 
and Weft that was known for fourteen hundred 
years, it merits a particular defcription. For¬ 
tunately Pliny has enabled us to give it with 
a degree of accuracy, which can feldom be 
attained in tracing the naval or commercial 
operations of the ancients, From Alexandria 
(he obferves) to Juliopolis is two miles; there 
the cargo deftined for India is embarked on 
the Nile, and is carried to Coptos, which is 
diftant three hundred and three miles, and 
the voyage is ufually accompliftied in twelve 
days. From Coptos goods are conveyed by 
land carriage to Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, 
halting at different ftations regulated according 
to the conveniency of watering. The diftance 
between thefe cities is two hundred and 
fifty-eight miles. On account of the heat, 
the caravan travels only during the night, and 
the journey is finiflied on the twelfth day. 

From Berenice, Ihips take their departure 
about midfummer, and in thirty days reach 
Occlis (Gella) at the mouth of the Arabian 


Gulf, 


? Perip, Mar. Erythr. p. 33. 
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SECT. Gulf, or Cane (Cape Fartaque) on the coaft 
of Arabia. Felix. Thence they fail in forty 
’ days to Mufiris, the firft emporium fo India. 
They begin their voyage homewards early in 
the Egyptian month Thibi, which anfwers to 
our December j they fail with a north-eaft 
wind, and when they enter the Arabian Gulf 
meet with a fouth or fouth-weft wind, and 
thus complete the voyage in lefs than a year 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, 
and of Barace, another harbour not far diftant, 
which was likewife frequented by the Ihips 
from Berenice, as being both fo incommodious for 
trade on account of the fliallownefs of the ports, 
that it became neceifary to difcharge and take 
ill the cargoes in fmall boats, does not enable 
us to fix their pofition with perfodl: accuracy. 
This defcription applies tp many ports on the 
Malabar coaft, but from two cirpunifiances 
mentioned by him; one, that they are not far 
diftant from Cottonara, the country which pro¬ 
duces pepper in great abundance; and the 
other, that in failing towards them the courfe 
lay near Nitrias, the ftation of the pirates; I 
adopt the opinion of Major Rennell, that they 
were fituated fomewhere between Goa and 

» Plln. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 23. See NOTE XX. 

Telli. 
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Tellicherry, and that probably the' modern 
Meerzaw or Merjee is the Mufiris of the 
ancients^ and Barcelore their Barace‘. 

As in thefe two ports was the principal ftaple 
of the trade between Egypt and India, when 
In its mod dourifhing date, this feems to be 
the proper place for inquiring into the nature 
of the commerce which the ancients, particu¬ 
larly the Romans, carried on with that coun¬ 
try, and for enumerating the commodities mod 
in requeft, which they imported from it. But 
as the operations of commerce, and the mode 
of regulating it, were little attended to in ihofe 
dates of antiquity, of whofe tranfaftions we 
have any accurate knowledge; their hidorians 
hardly enter into any detail concerning a fubjedl 
of fuch fubordinate importance in their political 
fydem, and it is moftly from brief hints, de¬ 
tached fafts, and incidental obfervations, that 
we can gather information concerning it 

In every age, it has been a commerce of 
luxury, rather than of neceflity, which has 
been carried on between Europe and India. 
Its elegant manufactures, fpices, and precious 
Rones, are neither objects of delire to nations 

» Introd. p. xxxfii. “ See NOTE Xil, 

of 
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SECT, of fimple manners, nor afe fuch nations pofleff- 
it* ed of wealth fufficient to purchafe them. But 
at the time the Romans became madevs of the 
Indian trade, they were not only (as has already 
been obferved) in that ftage of fociety when 
men are eager to obtain every thing that can 
render the enjoyment of life more exquilite, 
or add to its fplendour, but they had acquired 
all the fantadic tades formed by the caprice 
and extravagance of wealth. They were of 
confequence highly delighted with thofe new ob- 
jefts of gratification with which India fupplied 
them in fuch abundance. The produftions of 
that country, natural as well as artificial, feem 
to have been much the fame in that age as 
in the prefenr. But the tade of the Romans 
in luxury didered in many refpeds from that 
of modern times, and of courfe their demands 
from India differed confiderably from ours, 

In order to convey an idea of their demands 
as complete as poffible, I lhall in the fird place 
make fome obfervations on the three great 
articles of general importation from India. 
I. Spices and aromatics. 2. Precious dones 
and pearls. 3. Silk. And then I fliall give 
fome account (as far as I can venture to do 
it from authentic information) of the affortmenf 
of cargbes, both outward and homeward bound, 

for 
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for the veflels fitted out at Berenice to different s e c Tj 
ports of India. 

I. Spicts and aromatics. From the mode of 
religious worlhip in the heathen world; from 
the incredible number of their deities, and of 
the temples confecrated to them ; the con- 
fuihption of franlcincenfe and other aromatics 
which were ufed in every facred funftion^ muft 
have been very great. But the vanity of men 
occafioned a greater confumption of thefe 
fragrant fubftan’ces, than their piety. It was 
the cuftom of the Romans to burn the bodies 
of their dead, and they deemed it a difplay of 
magnificence, to cover not only the body but 
the funeral pile on which it was laid, with the 
moil coftly fpices. At the funeral of Sylla, 
two hundfed and ten burdens of fpices were 
ftrewed upon the pile. Nero is reported to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and callia 
at the funeral of Pappoea, greater than the 
countries from which it was imported produced 
in one year. We confume in heaps thefe pre* 
cioiis fubftances with the carcafl'es of the dead 
(fays Pliny): We offer them to the Gods only 
iii grains It was not from India, I am aware, 
but. from Arabia, that aromatics were firft im- 
ported into Europe; and fome of them, par¬ 
ticularly frankincenfe, w'ere produftions of that 

Nat. Ub. vji c* 18 . 

3F countrjTi 
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SECT, country. But the Arabians were accuftomed, 
II* together with fpices of native growth, to fur- 
foreign merchants with others «ef higher 
value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial inter- 
courfe of the Arabians with the Eaftem parts 
of Aiia, was not only early, but conliderable. 
By means of their trading caravans, they con¬ 
veyed into their own country all the valuable 
produdions of the Eaft, among which, fpices 
held a chief place. In every ancient account 
of Indian commodities, fpices and aroma¬ 
tics of various kinds form a principal ar¬ 
ticle”. Some authors affert that the greater 
part of thofe purchafed in Arabia were not 
the growth of that country, but brought from 
India That this affertlon was well-founded, 
appears from what has been obferved in mo¬ 
dern times. The frankincenfeT of Arabia, 
though reckoned the peculiar and moft pre¬ 
cious produftion of the country, is much in¬ 
ferior in quality to that import^ into it from 
the Eaft ; and it is chiefly with the latter, that 
the Arabians at prefent fupply the extenlive 
demands of various provinces of Afia for this 
commodityIt is upon good authority, thfen, 

S Peripl. Mar. Eryth, p. 22. 28. Sti^lid, lib. Ji. 
P.-156. A. Jib. XV. p, loib. A. 

® Strabo, lib. xvii. p. i lacjt C. 

Niebuhrs Bcfcript. dc PArabfe, tom. i. p. 126. 


that 
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tfut I have .menuoned the importation .of fpices s ,e c T* 
as one of the moft confiderable branches of n. 
ancient commerce with India. In the Auguf- 
tan age, an entire flreet in Rome feems to have 
been occupied by thofe who fold frankincenfe, 
pepper, and other aromatics 

II. Precious ftdnes, together with which 
pearls may be clafled, feein to be the article 
next in value imported by the Romans from 
the Eaft. As thefe have no pretenlion to be 
of any real ufe, their value arifes entirely from 
their beauty and their rarity, and even when 
eftimated moll moderately is always high. 

Put among nations far advanced in luxury, 
when they are deemed not only ornaments but 
marks of dihinfrion, the vain and the opulent 
vie fo eagerly with one another for the pof- 
feffion of them, that they rife in price to aa 
exorbitant and almoU incredible height. . Dia^ 
monds, though the art of cutting them was 
imperfefrly known to the ancients, held an high 
place in eftimation among them as well as 
among us. The comparative value of other 
precious Hones varied accordiiig to the diver*, 
fity of taftes and the caprice of falhion. The 
immenfe number of them mentioned by Pliny# 

« Her. .lib. ii, epift. I. 

and 
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and the laborious care with which he defcribes 
and arranges themwill aftonilh, I ihould fup- 
pofe, the moft ikilful lapidary or jeweller of 
modern times, and Ihews the high requeft in 
which they were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the 
Romans feem to have given the' preference to 
pearls Perfons of every rank purchafed them 
with eagernefs } they were worn on every part 
of drefs ; and there is fuch a difference, both 
in fize and in value, among pearls, that while 
fuch as were large and of fuperior luftre adorned 
the wealthy' and the great, fraaller ones and 
of inferior quality gratified the vanity of per¬ 
fons in more humble ftatlons of life. Julius 
Casfar prefented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, 
with a pearl, for which he paid forty-eight 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-feven pounds. 
The famous pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were 
in value one hundred and fixly-one thoufand 
four hundred and fifty-eight pounds‘. Pre¬ 
cious Hones, it is true, as well as pearls, were 
found not only in India, but in many different 
countries, and all were ranfacked in order to 
gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, 

r Nat. Hift. Hb. xxxvii. • See NOTE XXII. 

‘ Plin. Nat. Hift. Ub. ix. c, 35. See NOTE XXIII. 

furnifhed 
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furniflied the chief part, and its produdtions sect. 

were allowed to be moft abundant, diverfified, 

and valuable. w-y—• 

III. Another produdtion of India in great 
demand at Rome, was filk; and when we re- 
colleft the variety of elegant fabrics into which 
it may be formed, and how much thefe have 
added to the fplendour of drefs and furniture, we 
cannot wonder at its being held in fuch eftima- 
tion by a luxurious people. The price it bore 
was exorbitant; but it was deemed a drefs too 
expenfive and too delicate for men", and was ap¬ 
propriated wholly to women of eminent rank 
and opulence. This, however, did not render 
the demand for it lefs eager, efpecially after the 
example of the diffolute Elagabalus introduced 
the ufe of it among the other fex, and accuf- 
tomed men to the difgrace (as the feverity of 
ancient ideas accounted it) of wearing this ef¬ 
feminate garb. Two circumftances concerning 
the traffic of filk among the Romans merit ob- 
fervation. Contrary to what ufually takes place 
in the operations of trade, the more general 
ufe of that commodity feems not to have in- 
creafed the quantity imported, in fuch propor¬ 
tion as to anfwer the growing demand for it, 

" Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 33. 

F 3 and 
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S I c T. and the price of filk was- hot reduced during 
/ Uf the courf(§' of. two- hundred and fifty years front 

the time of its being firft known ifi Rome, 
In the reign of Aurelian, it ftill continued to be 
valued at its weight in gold. This, it is pro¬ 
bable, was owmg to the mode in which that 
commodity was procured by the merchants of 
Alexandria. They had no direft intercourfe 
with China, the only country in which the filk- 
worm was then feared, and its labour rendered 
an article of commerce. All the filk which 
they purchafed in the different ports of India 
that they frequented, was brought thither 
in Ihips of the country ; and either from fome 
defe£t of fkill in managing the filk-worm, 
the produce of its ingenious induftry among 
the Chinefe was fcanty, or the intermediate 
dealers found greater advaritage in furnifliing 
the market of Alexandria with a fmall quantity 
at an high price, than to lower its value by 
increafing the quantity. The other circum- 
ftance which I had in view is more extraor¬ 
dinary, and affords a ftriking proof of the im- 
perfeft communication of the ancients with 
remote nations, and of the flender knowledge 
which they had of their natural produ^ions 
or arts. Much as the manufactures of filk were 
admired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
^reek and Roman authors, they had not, for 

feveral 
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feveral centuries after the ufe of it became com- s ^ c t. 
mon, any certain knowledge either of the ii. 
countries to which they were indebted for 
this favourite article of elegance, or of the man¬ 
ner in which it was produced. By fome, filk. 
was fuppofed to be a fine down adhering to 
the leaves of certain trees or flowers ; others 
imagined it to be a delicate fpecies of wool or 
cotton; and even thofe who had learned that it 
was the work of an infedt, fhew, by their defcrip- 
tions, that they had no diftind idea of the man¬ 
ner in which it was formed *. It was in confe- 
quence of an event that happened in the fixth 
century of the Chriftian asra, of which I lhall 
hereafter take notice, that the real nature of filk 
became known in Europe. 

The other commodities ufually imported from 
India, wUl be mentioned in the account, which 
I now proceed to give, of the cargoes fent out 
and brought home in the Ihips employed in the 
trade with that country. For this v/e are in¬ 
debted to the Circumnavigation of the Ery¬ 
thraean Sea, afcribed to Arrian, a curious though 
fhort treatife, lefs known than it deferves to 
be, and which enters into fome details con¬ 
cerning commerce, to which there is nothing 

« See NOTE XXIV. 
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fimilar in any ancient writer. The firft place 
in India, in which the fhips from Egypt, while 
they followed the ancient courfe of navigation, 
were accuftomed to trade, was Patala in the 
river Indus. They imported into it woollen 
cloth of a flight fabric, linen in chequer work, 
feme precious ftones, and fome aromatics un~ 
known, in India, coral, fliorax, glafs veffels of 
different kinds, fome wrought filver, money, 
and yine. In return for thefe, they received 
fpices of various kinds, fapphires, and other 
gems, filk. fl-ufisj fflk thread, cotton cloths’', 
and black pepper. But a far more confiderable 
emporium on the fame., coaft was Barygaza, 
and on that account the author, whom I follow 
here, deferibes its fituation, and the mode of 
approaching it, with great minutenefs and ac¬ 
curacy. Its fituation correfponds entirely with 
that of Baroach, on the great river Nerbuddah, 
down the ftream of which, or by land-carriage, 
from the great city of Tagara acrofs high moun¬ 
tains *, all the produftions of the interior counr 
try were conveyed to it. The articles of im¬ 
portation and exportation in this great -mart 
were extenfive and various. Befides thefe al¬ 
ready mentioned, our author enumerates among 
the former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, 

r See NOTE XXV. * See NOTE XXVI. 
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brafs, tin, lead, girdles or faflies of curious sect, 
texture, melilot, white glafs, red arfenic, black 
lead, goM and filver coin. Among the exports * * 

he mentions the onyx, and other gems, ivory, 
myrrh, various fabrics of cotton, both plain 
and ornamented vyith flowers, and long pepper *. 

At Mufiris, the next emporium of note on that 
coaft, the articles imported were much the fame 
as at Barygaza; but as it'lay nearer to the 
eaftern parts of India, and feems to have had 
much communication with them, the commo¬ 
dities exported from it were more numerous and 
more valuable. He fpecifies particularly pearls 
in great abundance and of extraordinary beauty, 
a variety of filk fluffs, rich perfumes, tortoife- 
Ihell, different kinds of tranfparent gems, efpe- 
cially diamonds, and pepper in large quantities, 
and of the beft quality 

The juftnefs of the account given by this 
author of the articles imported from India, is 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the 
Indian commodities fubjeft to the payment of 
duties are enumerated'. By comparing thefe 
two accounts, we tpay form an idea tolerably 

* Peripl. Mar. Eiythr. p. 28. ' •’ Ibid. 31, 32. 

_ ® Dtgeft, Hb. Xxxix., tit. iv. § 16, De publicanis et vec* 
tigulibus, ' ■ „ 
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esaftj of the nature and extent of the trade with 
India in ancient times. 

6 ' 

‘ As the ftate of fodety and manners among 
the natives of India, in the earlieft period in 
which they are knovm, nearly refembled what 
we obferve among their defcendants in the pre- 
fent age; their wants and demands were, of 
courfe, much the fame. The ingenuity of their, 
own artifts were fo able to fupply thefe, that 
they ilood little in need of fordgn manu&dtures 
or produflions, except fome of the ufeful metals, 
which thdr own country did not furnilh in fuf- 
ficient quantity; and then, as now, it was moftly 
with gold and filver that the luxuries of the 
Eaft v/ere purchafed. In two particulars, how¬ 
ever, our importations from India differ greatly 
from thofe of the ancients. The drefs, both 
of the Greeks and Romans, was almofl entirely 
woollen, which, by their frequent ufe of the 
warm bath, was rendered abundantly com¬ 
fortable. Their confuraption of linen and cot¬ 
ton cloths was much inferior to that of modern 
times, when thefe are worn by perfons in every 
rank of life. Accordingly, a great branch of 
modern importation from that part of India 
with which the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods; comprehending, under that mer¬ 
cantile term, the inunenfe variety of fabrics, 

which 
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which Indian ingenuity has formed of cotton, sect. 
But, as far as I have obferved, we have no au- w* 
thority Aat will juftify us in {bating the ancient ' ~ 
importation of thefe to be in any degree con- 
fiderable. 

In modern times, though it continues ftill 
to be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is car¬ 
ried on with India, yet, together with the ar¬ 
ticles that minifter to it, we import, to a con- 
fiderable extent, various commodities, which 
are to be confidered merely as the materials of 
our domeftic manufactures. Such are, the cot- 
ton-wool of Indoftan, the filk of China, and 
the falt-petre of Bengal. But, in the accounts 
of ancient importations from India^ raw {ilk and 
filk-thread excepted, I find nothing mentioned 
that could ferve as the materials of any home- 
manufaCbure. The navigation of the ancients 
never having extended to China, the quantity 
of unwrought filk with which they were fup- 
plied, by means of the Indian traders, appears 
to have been lb fcanty, that the manufadure 
of it could not make an addition of any moment 
to their domelbic induAry. 

After this fuccinCb account of the commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed 
to inquire what knowledge they had of the 
countries beyond t^je ports of Mufirls and Barace, 

the 
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SEC T. the utmoft boundary towards the Eaft to which 
II* I have hitherto traced their progrefs. The 
^ Author of the Circumnavigation of Qie Ery¬ 
thraean Sea, whofe accuracy of defcription juf- 
tifies the confidence with which I have followed 
him for fome time, feems to have been little 
acquainted with that part of the coafi: which 
ftretches from Barace towards the fouth. He 
mentions, indeed, curforily, two or three dif¬ 
ferent ports, but gives no intimation that any of 
them were ftaples of the commerce with Egypt. 
He haftens to Comar, or Cape Comorin, the 
fouthernmofi; point of the Indian peninfula; and 
his defcription of it is fo accurate, and fo 
conformable to its real ftate, as Ihews his in¬ 
formation concerning it to have been perfedlly 
authenticNear to this he places the pearl- 
fifliery of Colchos, the modern Kilkare, un¬ 
doubtedly the fame with that now carried on 
by the Dutch in the ftreight which feparates 
the ifland of Ceylon from the continent; as 
adjacent to • this he mentions three different 
ports, which appear to have been fituated on 
the eaft fide of the peninfula now known by 
the name of the Coromandel coaft. He de- 
fcribes thefe as mporia^ or ftations of trade'; 
but from an attentive confideration of fome cir- 

* Perlpl. p. 33. D’Anvfllc Ant. de I’Inde, Ji8, &c. 

'• Peripl. p. 34. 
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Gumftances in his account of them, I think it sect. 
probable that the fhips from Berenice did not 
fail to Say of thefe ports, though they were '—“v-—» 
fupplied, as he informs us, with the commodities 
brought from Egypt, as well as with the pro- 
duftions of the oppofite coaft of the peninfula ; 
but thefe feem to have been imported in country 
Jloips ^ It was likewife in veffels of their own, 
varying in form and burden, and diftinguilhed 
by different names, fome of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfonefus, 
or kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near 
the Ganges. Not far from the mouth of that 
river he places an ifland, which he defcribes as 
fituated under the riling fun, and as the laft 
region in the Eaft that was inhabited Of all 
thefe parts of India, the Author of tho Circum¬ 
navigation appears to have had very flender 
knowledge, as is manifeft, not only from what 
he mentions concerning this imaginary ifland, 
and from his not attempting to defcribe them, 
but from his relating, with the ..credulity and 
love of the marvellous, which always accom¬ 
pany and c.hara£l:erife ignorance, that thefe re¬ 
mote regions were peopled with cannibals, and 
men of uncouth and monftrous forms 

^ Tcwijea * Peripl, p. 36. 

Perlpl. p. 35. 
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s E c ,T. I HA'VE been induced to beftow this attention^ 
!*• in tracing the courie delineated in the Gircum- 
'■* navigation of the Erythraan Sea, beeaufe the 
Author of it is the firft ancient writer to whom 
we are indebted for any knowledge of the 
^adern coaft of the great peninfula of India, or 
of the countries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, 
who cOmpofed his -great work on geography 
in the reign of Auguftus, India, particularly the 
moil eaftem parts of it, was little known. He 
begins his defcription of it with requefting the 
indulgence of his readers, on account of the 
fcanty information he could obtain with refpeft 
to a country fo remote, which Europeans ];ta,d 
feldom viiited, and many of them traniiently 
only, in the funflrions of military fervice. He 
obferves, that even commerce had contributed 
little towards an accurate invedigation of the 
country, as few of the merchants from Egypt 
and the Arabian Gulf had ever failed as &r 
as the Ganges; and from men fo illiterate, 
intelligence that merited a full degree of con¬ 
fidence could fcarcely be expefted. His de- 
fcripdons of India, particularly its interior pro¬ 
vinces, are borrowed almod entirely from the 
Memoirs of Alexander’s OfEcers, with fome 
(lender additions from more recent accounts, 
and thefe fo few in number, and fometimes fo 
inaccurate, as to furnifh a ftriking proof of the 

4 fmall 
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fmall progrefs which the ancients had made, sect. 
from the time of Alexander, in exploring that 
country.* When an author, polTeffed of fuch 
difcernment and indullry as Strabo, who vifited 
in perfon feveral diftant regions, that he might 
be able to defcribe them with greater accuracy, 
relates, that the Ganges enters the ocean by one 
mouth we are warranted in cdncluding, 
that in his time there was eidier no dire£): na¬ 
vigation carried on to that great river, by the 
traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this 
voyage was undertaken fo feldom, that fci- 
ence had not then derived much information 
from it. 

The next author, in order of time, from 
whom we receive any account of India, is the 
elder Pliny, who flourilhed about fifty years 
later than Strabo. As in the Ihort defcription 
of India, given in his Natural Hiftory, he follows 
the fame guides with Strabo, and feems to have 
had no knowledge of the interior country, but 
what he derived from the Memoirs of the Of¬ 
ficers who ferved under Alexander and his im¬ 
mediate fucceffors, it is unneceflary to examine 
his defcription minutely. He has added, how¬ 
ever, two valuable articles, for which he was 
indebted to more recent difcoveries. The one- 


‘ Strsb^ lib. XV. ton. C> 
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4 E r Tr is the account of the new courfe of navigation 
11.' from the Arabian Gulf to the coaft of Malabarj 
nature and importance of which* I have 
already explained. The other is a defcription 
cf the iHand of Taprobana, which I fliall con- 
fider particularly, after inquiring into what 
Ptolemy has contributed towards our knowledge 
of the ancient ilate of the Indian continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who publilhed his works 
about fourfeore years after Pliny, feems to have 
been diftinguiflied for his perfevering indullry, 
and talent for arrangement, rather than for an 
inventive genius; geography has been more in¬ 
debted to him for its improvement, than to any 
other philofopher. Fortunately for that fcience, 
in forming his general fyftein' of geography, he 
adopted the ideas, and imitated the practice of 
Hipparchus, who lived near four hundred years 
before his time. That great philofopher was 
the firft who attempted to make a catalogue of 
the liars. In order to -afeertain their polition 
in the heavens with acciiracyi he meafured their 
dillance from certain circles of the fphere, com¬ 
puting it by degrees, either from call to weft, 
or from north to fouth. The former was de¬ 
nominated the longitude of the liar, the ’ latter 
its latitude. ■ This mode he found to be of fuch 
utility in his aftronomical refearches, that.-h? 
applied it with no lefs happy elTefl; to' gedg^- 

-phyj 
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phy j and it is a circumftance worthy of notice, sect. 
that it was by obferving and defcribing the 
heavens,•men- were firft taught to meafure and ' 
delineate the earth with exaflnefs. This me¬ 
thod of fixing the polition df places, invented 
by Hipparchus, though knovm to the geogra¬ 
phers between his time and that of Ptolemy, 
and mendoned both by Strabo and by Pliny *, 
was not employed by any of them. Of this 
negledt the moft probable account feems to 
be, that, as none of them were allronomers, 
they did not fully comprehend all the advan¬ 
tages geography might derive from this inven¬ 
tion”. Thefe Ptolemy, who had devoted a 
long life to the improvement of aftronomy, 
theoretical as well as praftical, perfectly dif- 
cerned, and, as in both Hipparchus was his 
guide, he, in his famous treatife bn geogra¬ 
phy, defcribed the different parts of the earth 
according to their longitude and latitude. Geo¬ 
graphy was thus eftablifhed upon its proper prin¬ 
ciples, and intimately connefled with aftronomi- 
cal obfervation and mathematical fcience. This 
work of Ptolemy foon rofe high in eftimation 
among the ancients". During the middle ages, 
bo^ in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of 

Lib. u. ‘ Nat. Hill. lib. il. c. n. 26. 70. 

" Sc€ NOTE XXVII. « See NOTE XXVIll. 

*0 ^ Ptolemy, 
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sect. Ptolemy, in e%'ery thing relative to geography, 
n. -were fubmitted to with an affent as implicit, 

’ as was yielded to thofe of Ariftotle in* all other 
departments of fcience.- On the revival of a 
more liberal fpirit of inquiry in the fixteenth 
century, the merit of Ptolemy’s improvemeiits 
in geography was examined and recognized; 
that fcientihc language which, he firft rendered 
general, continues to be ufed, and the pofition 
of places is dill afcertained in the fame didin£t 
and compendious manner, by fpecifying their 
longitude and latitude. 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general prin* 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him 
in the application of them; and, as that pbilo- 
fopher had arranged all the conftellations, he 
ventured upon what was no lefs arduous, to 
furvey all the regions of the earth which were 
then known, and with minute and bold de* 
dfion he fixed the longitude and latitude of the 
mod remarkable places in each of them. All 
his determinatior.s, however, are not to be con- 
ddered as the refult of actual obfervation, nor 
did Ptolemy publilli them as fuch. Adrono- 
niical fcience was confined, at that time, to 
a few countries. A confiderable part of the 
globe was little vifited, and imperfeftly de- 
fcribed. The pofition of a fmaU numlUr of 

places 
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places only had been fixed with any degree of sect. 
accuracy. Ptolemy was therefore obliged to 
confult tlie itineraries and furveys of the Roman 
Empire, which the political wifdom of that 
great ftate had completed with immenfe labour 
and expence®. Beyond the precin£ls of the 
empire, he had nothing on which he could rely, 
but the journals and reports of travellers. Upon 
thefe all his conclufions were founded and as 
he reiided in Alexandria at a time when the 
trade from that city to India was carried on to 
its utmoft extent, this fituation might have 
been expeded to afford liim the means of pro* 
curing ample information concerning it. But 
either from the imperfe£t manner in which that 
country was explored in his time, or from his 
placing too much confidence in the reports of 
perfons who had vifited it with little attention 
or difcernmenthis general delineation of the 
form of the Indian continent is the moft er* 

.roneous that has been tranfmitted to us from 
antiquity. By an aftonilhing miftake, he has 
made the peninfula of India ftretch from the 
Sinus.Barygazenus, or Gulf of Cambay, from 
weft to eaft, inftead of extending, according 
to its real direction, from north to fouthS 

• See NOTE XXIX. f Geogr. L'b. 1. c. 17, 

9 See NOTE XXX. 
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This error will appear the more unaccountable, 
when we recolleO: that Megafthenes had pub- 
liihed a meafurement of the Indian ^eninfula, 
which approaches near to its true dimeniions ; 
and that this had been adopted, with fome va¬ 
riations, by Eratofthenes, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to the age 
of Ptolemy 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch 
an erroneous opinion concerning the general 
dimenfions of the Indian continent, his in¬ 
formation with refpeft to the country in detail, 
and the fituation of particular places, was more 
accurate; and he is the iiril: author pofTefTed 
of fuch knowledge as enabled him to trace the 
fea-coaft, to mention the moil noted places 
lituated upon it, and to fpecify the longitude 
and latitude of each from Cape Comorin eail- 
ward, to the utmoft boundary of ancient navi¬ 
gation. With regard to feme diftrifls, par¬ 
ticularly along the eaft fide of the peninfula 
as far as the mouth of the Ganges, the ac¬ 
counts which he had received fecm to have 
been fo far exaft, as to correfpond m.ore nearly 

. ' Strabo, lib. xv. loio. B. Arrian, Hill. Indie, 
c. 3, 4. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 148/ Plin. Nat. Hilt- 
Hb.vi. c. *1. See NOTE XXXI. 
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perhaps with the aftual ftate of the country, sect. 
than the defcriptions which he gives of any w* 
other part of India. M. D’Anville, with his 
ufual induftry and difcernment, has confidered 
the principal ftacions as they are hxed by him, 
and finds that they correfpond to Kilkare, Ne- 
gapatam, the mouth of the river Cauveri, Ma- 
fulipatam, Point Gordeware, &c. It is foreign 
to the objeft of this Difquifition, to enter into 
fuch a minute detail j but in feveral inftances 
we may obferve, that not only the conformity 
of pofition, but the fimilarity of ancient and 
modern names, is very ftriking. The great 
river Cauveri is by Ptolemy named Chaberis j 
Arcot, in the interior country, is Arcati Regia j 
and probably the whole coaft has received its 
prefent name of Coromandel from Sor Man- 
dulanit or the kingdom of Sorse, which is fitu* 
ated upon it 

♦ 

In the courfe of one hundred and thirty-fix 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended; the latter geographer 
had acquired fuch an accellion of new informal 
tion concerning the Ganges, that he mentions 

• Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vil. c. i. D’Anvillc, Antiq. 
de I’Inde, 127, &o. ^ 
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SECT, the names of fix different mouths of that river, 
Uf and defcribes their pofitions. His delineation, 
1.— pjyj. of India which lies 

beyond the Ganges, is not lefs erroneous in its 
general form, than that which he gave of the 
peninfula, and bears as little refemblance to the 
afiual pofition of thofe countries. He ventures, 
neverthelefs, upon a furvey of them, fimilar 
to that which he had made of the other great 
divifion of India, which I have already ex¬ 
amined. He mentions the places of note 
along the coaft, fome of which he diftinguilhes 
as Emporia j but whether that name was given 
to them on account of their being Ifaples of 
trade to the natives, in their trafEc carried 
on from one dlArid of India to another, or 
whether they were ports, to which veflels from 
the Arabian Gulf reforted direftly, is not fpe- 
cified. The latter I ihould think to be the 
idea which Ptolemy means to convey ; but 
thefe regions of India were fo remote, and, 
from the timid and flow courfe of ancient 
navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that 
his information concerning them is extremely 
defeftive, and his defcriptions more obfcure, 
more inaccurate, and lefs conformable to the 
real ftate of the country, than in any part of 
his geography. That peninfula to which he 
^iyes the name of the Golden Cherfonefus, 

he 
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he delineates as if it ftretched diredlly from 
north to fouth, and fixes the latitude of Sabana 
Emporium, its fouthern extremity, three de¬ 
grees beyond the line. To the eaft of this 
peninfula he places, what he calls the Great 
Bay, and in the moft remote part of it the ftation 
of Catigara, the utmoft boundary of navigation 
in ancient times, to which he alligns no lefs 
than eight degrees and a half of fouthern lati¬ 
tude. Beyond this, he declares the earth to 
be altogether unknown, and afferts that the land 
turns thence to the weftward, and ftretches in 
that direflion until it joins the promontory of 
Praflum in Ethiopia, which, according to his 
idea, terminated the continent of Africa to 
the fouth In conlequence of this error, no 
lefs unaccountable than enormous, he muft have 
believed the Erythrtean Sea, in its whole extent 
from the coaft of Africa to that of Cambodia, 
to be a vaft bafon, without any comimjnicadon 
with the ocean 

Out of the confufion of thofe wild ideas, 
in which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous tra- 

* Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vi!. c. 3. j, D’Anville, Aat- 
4 c I’lndci 

« See NOTE XXXIL 
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SECT, vellers have involved the geography of Ptolem;i^ 
It* M. D’AnviJle has attempted to bring order ^ 
and, -with much ingenuity, he has formed opir 
nions with refpect to fome capital poll dons, 
which have the appearance^ of being well founded. 
The peninfula of Malacca is, according to him, 
the Golden Cherfonefus of Ptolemy; but, ih- 
fiead of the direflion which he has given it, we 
know that it bends fome degrees towards the 
call, and that Cape de Romania, its fouthern 
extremity, is more than a degree to the north 
pf the line. The Gulf of Siam he confiders 
as the Great Bay of Ptolemy, but the pofition 
on the eaft fide of that Bay, correfponding tp 
Gatigara, is adually as many degrees to the 
north of the Equator, as he fuppofed it to be 
(outh of it. Beyond this he mentions an inland 
city, to which he gives the name of Thinse or 
Sinse Metropolis. The longitude which he af- 
figns to it, is one hundred and eighty degrees 
from his firfi meridian in the Fortunate Ifland, 
and is the utmof): point towards the Eafl: to 
which the ancients had advanced by fea. Its 
latitude he calculates to be three degrees foutl^ 
of the line. If, with M. D’Anville, we con¬ 
clude the fituation of Sin-hoa, in the/weftcrn 
part of the kingdom of Cochin-China, to be 
tlie fame with Sina Metropolis, Ptolemy has 

ttred 
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erred in fixing its pofition ho lefs than fifty de- sect, 
grees of longitude, and twenty degrees of lati- w* 
tude\ • 

These errors of J*tolemy concerning the 
remote parts of Afia, have been rendered more 
confpicuous by a miftaken opinion of modern 
times ingrafted upon them. Sina:, the molt 
diftant llation mentioned in his geography, has 
fuch a near refemblance in found to China, the 
name by which the greateft and mod: civilized 
empire in the Eaft is known to Europeans, 
that, upon their firft acquaintance with it, they 
haftily concluded them to be the fame; and 
of confequence it was fuppofed that China was 
known to the ancients, though no point feems 
to be more afcertained, than that they never 
advanced by fea beyond that boundary vrhich 
I have allotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difcoveries of India 
which the ancients made by fea, I lhall next 
examine what additional knowledge of that 
pountry they acquired from their progrefs 

• Ttolem. Geogr. lib. ■vll. c. 3. D’AnvIIlc, Limited 
du Monde conudes Anciens au.dela du Gange. Mem. 

^ Literat. xxxii. 6of, &c. Ant. de I’lnde, Supplem. I. 

See NOTE XXXIII. 
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by land. It appears (as I hax'e formerly related) 
that there was a trade carried on early with India 
through the provinces that ftretch ftloag its 
northern frontier. Its various produdlions and 
manufaftures were tranfported by land-carriage 
into the interior parts of the Perfian dominions, or 
were conveyed, by means of the navigable rivers 
which flow through the Upper Afia, to the Caf- 
pian Sea and from that to the Euxine. While 
the fucceflbrs of Seleucus retained the dominion 
of the Eaft, this continued to be the mode of 
fupplying their fubjedts with the commodities 
of India. When the Romans had extended 
their conquefts fo far that the Euphrates was 
the Eaftern limit of their empire, they found 
this trade ftill eftabliflied, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the Eaft, by means 
of which they received an additional fupply of 
luxuries, for which they had acquired the higheft 
relifli, it became an objed of their policy to 
pfoted and encourage it. As the progrefs of 
the caravans or companies of merchants, w'hich 
travelled towards the countries whence they 
received the moft valuable manufadures, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of filk, was often interrupted, 
and rendered dangerous by the Parthians, who 
had acquired poffeffiori of all the provinces 
which extend from the Cafpian Sea to that part 
of Scythia or Tartary which,, borders on China, 

the 
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the Romans endeavoured to render this intercourfe sect. 
more fecure by a negociation with one of the ii* 
monarch* of that great empire. Of this fin- 
gular tranfaftion there is, indeed, no veftige in 
the Greek or Roman writers j our knowledge 
of it is derived entirely from the Chinefe hif- 
torians, by whom we are informed that An- 
toun, (the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the 
king of the people of the Weftern Ocean, fent 
an embafly with this view to Oun-ti, who reigned 
over China in thfe hundred and fixty-fixth year 
of the Chriftian tera What was the fuccefs 
of this attempt is not known, nor can we fay 
whether it facilitated fuch an intercourfe between 
thefe two remote nations as contributed towards 
the fupply of their mutual wants. The defign 
certainly was; not unworthy of the enlightened 
emperor of Romp to wliom it is afcribed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuting 
this trade with China, a confiderable part of 
the exterifive countries to the eaft of the Caf- 
pian Sea muft have been traverfed j and though' 
the chief inducement to undertake thofe diftant 
journies was gain,, yet, in the courfe of ages, 

r Memoirc fur les Liaifons et le Commerce des Rq. 
tnatns, avec les Tartares et les Chtnois, par M. de 
Guignea. Mem. de I^tcrat. xxxii. 355, &c. 
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SECT, there muft have mingled among the adven- 
turers, perfons of curiofity and abilities, who 
could turn thdr attention from commercial ob- 
jefts to thofe of more general concern. From 
themfuch information was procured, andfubjeded 
to fcientific difcuffion, as enabled Ptolemy to give 
a defcription of thofe inland and remote regions 
cf Afia®, fully as accurate as that of feveral 
countries, of which, from their vicinity, he may 
have been fuppofed to have received more dif- 
tinft accounts. The fartheft point towards the 
Eaft, to which his knowledge of this part of 
Afia extended, is Sera Metropolis, which, from 
various circumftances, appears to have been 
in the fame fi Citation with Kant-cheou, a city 
fome note in Chen-fi, the nioft w'efterly pro¬ 
vince of the Chinefe empire. This he places 
in the longitude of one hundred and feventy- 
feven degrees fifteen minutes, near three degrees 
to the weft of Sin® Metropolis, which he had 
defcribed as the utmoft limit of Afia difcovered 
by fea. Nor was Ptolemy’s knowledge of this 
diftrift of Afia confined only to that part of it 
through which the caravans may be fuppofed 
to have proceeded direftly in their route eaft- 
ward j be had received likewife fome general 
information concerning various nations towards 


* Lib. vi. c. 11 - i'8. 


the 
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the north, which, according to the pofition that sect. 
he gives them, occupied parts of the great ^ ^ 

plain of STartary, extending conliderably beyond 
Laffa, the capital of Thibet, and the refidence 
of the Dalai Lama. 

The latitudes of feveral places in this part 
of Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch uncotn* 
mon precifion, that we can hardly doubt of 
their having been afcertained by aftual obferva- 
ation. Out of many inftances of this, I (hall 
felefl: three, of places fituated in very different 
parts of the country under review. The lati¬ 
tude of Nagara, on the river Cophenes, (the 
modern Attock,) is, according to Ptolemy, 
thirty-two degrees, and thirty minutes, which 
coincides precifely with the obfervation of an 
Eaflern geographer quoted by M. D’Anville *. 

The latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as 
fixed by him, is thirty-nine degrees fifteen mi¬ 
nutes. According to the Aftronomical Tables of 
Ulug Beg, the grandfon of Timur, whofe royal 
refidence was in that city, it is thirty-nine de¬ 
grees thirty-feven minutes ^ The latitude of 
Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is thirty-eight 
degrees fifteen minutes; that of Kant-cheou, 

^ EclatrcliTeinents, &c. Englilh Tranflatlon, p. lo. 

* Tab. Geogr. ap. Hudfon, Geogr. Miaores, iii. 145- 
* as 
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T. as determined by the Jefuit Miflionaries, is 
thirty-nine degrees. I have ennmerated thefe 
ftriking examples of the coincidence of his caU 
culations with thofe eftabliflied by modern ob- 
fervations, for two r'eafons: One, beeaufe they 
clearly prove that thefe remote parts of Afia 
hgfl been examined with fome confiderable 
degree of attention; the other, beeaufe I feel 
great fatisfadion, after having been obliged to 
mention feveral errors and defects in Ptolemy’s 
geography, in rendering juftice to a philofopher, 
who has contributed fo much tow'ards the im¬ 
provement of that fcience. The fa€ts which 
I have produced afford the ftrongefl evidence 
of the extent of his information, as well as 
|he juftnefs of his conclufions concerning coun¬ 
tries with which, from their remote fituation, we 
.might have fuppofed him to be lead acquainted. 

Hitherto I have confined my refearches 
concenung the knowledge which the an¬ 
cients had of India, to the continent j I return 
now to confider the difeoveries which they had 
made, of the iflands fituated in various parts 
of the ocean with which it is furrounded, and 
begin, as I propofed, with Taprobane, the great- 
eft and moft valuable of them. This ifland lay 
fo direftly in the courfe of navigators'who ven¬ 
tured beyond Cape Comorin, efpecially when, 
14 according 
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according to the ancient mode of failing, they sec t. 
feldom ventured far from, the coaft, that its d- 
pofition,* one (hould have thought, mull have 
been determined with the utmoft precilion. 

There is, however, hardly any point in the geo¬ 
graphy of the ancients more undecided and un¬ 
certain. Prior to the age of Alexander the 
Great, the naine of Taprobane was unknown 
in Europe. In confeqitence of the aftive cu- 
riolity with which he explored every coun¬ 
try that he fubdued or vifited, fome information 
concerning it feems to have been obtained. 

From his time almoft every writer on geogra¬ 
phy has mentioned it, but their accounts of it 
are fo various, and often fo contradidlory, that 
we can fcarcely believe them to be deferibing 
the fame illand. Strabo, the earlieft writer now 
extant, from whom we have any particular ac¬ 
count of it, affirms that it was as large as Bri¬ 
tain, and fituated at the diftance of feven days, 
according to fome reports, and according to 
other, of twenty days failing from the fouthern 
extremity of the Indian peninfula; from which, 
contrary to what is known to be its real po¬ 
fition, he deferibes it as ftretching towards the 
weft above five hundred ftadia*. Pompo- 
nius Mela, the author next in order of time, is 

‘ Strabo, lib. ii. 124. iSo. B. 192. A. lib.xv. 1012. B. 

uncertain 
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T. uncerudn whether he fhould coniider Taprpbane 
as an ifland, or as the beginning of another 
world j but as no perfon, be fays, had evfr 
failed round it, he feems to incline towards the 
latter opinionPliny gives a more ample de- 
fcription of Taprobane, which, inftead of bring, 
ing any acceflion of light, involves every thing 
relating to it in additional obfcurity. After 
/enumerating the various and difcordant opinions 
of the Greek writers, he informs us, that am- 
bafladors were fent by a king of that ifland to 
the emperor Claudius, from whom the Romans 
learned feveral things concerning it, which were 
formerly unknown; particularly that there were 
five hundred towns in the ifland, and that in the 
centre of it there was a lake three hundred and 
feventy-five miles in circumference. Thefe 
ambaifadoTS were aflonifbed at the fight of the 
Great Bear and the Pleiades, being conflellations 
which did not appear in their fky; and were 
fUll more amazed when they .beheld their fhadows 
point towards the north, and the fun rife on their 
left hand, and fet on their right. They affirmed 
too, that in their country the moon was never 
feen until the eighth day after the change, and 
continued to be'vifible only to the fixteenth*. 
It is furprifing to find an author fo intelligent 

Pc SitttOrbie, lib, iii. c. 7. « Nat. Hift. lib. vi* c« 22. 
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as Pliny relating all thefe drcumitancea without a b c T. 
animadverfion, and particularly that he does not 
take notibe, that what the ambafladors re« ' ' 

ported concerning the appearance of the znotni, 
could not take place in any region of the earth. 

pTOtE MY, though fo'near to the age of Pliny, 
feems to have been altogether unacquainted with 
his defcription of Taprobane, or with the em> 
balTy to the emperor Claudius.. He places that 
ifland oppofite to Cape Comorin, at no great 
diflance from the continent, and delineates it 
as ftretching from north to fouth no lefs than 
fifteen degrees, two of which he fuppofes to be 
fouth of the Equator; and if his reprefentation 
of its dimenfions had been juft, it was well en¬ 
titled fromnits magnitude to be compared with 
Britain ^ Agathemerus, who wrote after Pto¬ 
lemy, and was well acquainted with his geogra¬ 
phy, confiders Taprobane as the largeft of all 
iilands, and afligns to Britain only the fecond 
place*. 

From this diveriity of the defcriptions given 
by ancient writers, it is not furprifing that the 

* Ftoi. lib. vii. c, 4. D’AnvlUe, Ant. de Flnde, p. 142. 

S Lib. ii. c. 8. apud Hudfon. Ceogr. Minor, vol. ii. 

H modems 
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srE c T. moderns fliould have entertsuned very different 
Sentiments'with refpeS to the ifland mtheln>- 
.dan oce^n which was to be confide/ed as the 
.fame with the Taprobane' of the Greeks and 
Romans. As both Pliny and Ptolemy defcribc 
it as lying in part to the fouth of the Equator, 
feme learned men maintain Sumatra to be the 
rffand which correfponds to this delcription. 
But the great diftance of Sumatra from the pe- 
ninTula of India does Aot accord with any ac¬ 
count which the Greek or Roman writers have 
given of the fitaation of Taprobane, and we 
have no evidence that the navigation! of the 
ancients ever extended fo far as Sumatra. The 
opinion more generally received is, that the 
.Taprobane of the ancients is the ifland of Cey¬ 
lon; and not only its vicinity to the continent 
of India, but the general form of the ifland, as 
delineated by Ptolemy, as well as the pofition 
of feveral places in it,, ntentioned by, him, efta- 
blifiv this opinion (notwithftandi'ng fome ex¬ 
traordinary miftakes, of which I fliall afterwards 
take notice) with a great degree of cert^ty. 

The other iflands to the eaft of Taprobane, 

‘ meiitioned by Ptolemy, might be fliewn (if fuch 
a detail were neceffary) to be the Andaman 
and Nicobar Iflands. in the Gulf of Bengal. 

' After. 
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After this long, ^d, lam afraidj tedious in* 
vefllgation of the progrefs made by the andents, 
ip explowngr.the different parts of India, and 
after tradhg. thetri as far as they advanced to¬ 
wards the Eaft, either by fea or land, I lhall 
offer fome general remarks concerning the’mode 
in which their difcoveries were condudied, and 
the degree of confidence with which we may 
rely on the accounts of them, which could not 
have been offered with the fame advantage 
until this inveftigation was finifhed. 

THE.art of delineating maps, exhibiting either 
the figure of the whole earth, as far as it had 
been explored, or that of particular countries, 
was known to the ancients; and without the 
ufe of them to alfift the imagination, it was 
impoilible to have formed a difiind; idea either 
of the one or of the other. Some of thefe maps 
are mentioned by Herodotus, and other early 
Greek writers. But no maps prior to thofe 
which were formed in order to illuftrate the 
geography of Ptolemy, have reached our times, 
in cqnfequence of which it is very difficult to 
conceive what was the relative fituation of the 
different places mentioned by the ancient 
geographers, unlefs when it is precifely 
afcertained by meafuremencAs foon, how- 


E C T. 
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«> See NOTE XXXIV. 
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Sect, ever, as the mode of marking the fituadon 

^ of each place by fpecifying its longitnde and 

latitude was introduced, and came to be ge¬ 
nerally adopted, every pofidon could be de- 
feribed in compendious and feiendhe terms. 
But mu the accuracy of this new method, and 
fhe iminoveinent which geography derived irom 
k, depends upon the mode in which the ancients 
elBmated Ac ladtude and longitude of places. 

Though the anaents proceeded m determin¬ 
ing the ladtude and longitude of places upon 
the fame principles with the moderns, yet it 
was by means of inOrumentS' very inferior in 
thein conftrufiion to thofe now ufed, and with¬ 
out the feme minute attendon to every circum- 
fiance that may affe£t the accuracy an oh- 
fervation, an attention of which long expoience 
only can demonfirate the neceffity. In order to 
afeertain the latitude of any place, the ancients 
obferved the meridian aldtude of the lun, rither 
by means of the ihadow of a perpendicular 
gnomon, or by means of an aftrolabe, from 
which it was ealy to compute how many de¬ 
grees and minutes the place of obfervadon 
was (Sftant from the Equator. When neither of 
thefe methods could be employed, they tnfeired 
the ladtude of any place from the heft acepunts 
which they could procure of the length of its 
longeft day. 


With 
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With rrfpeft to determining the longitude 3 ejc T# 
of any {dace* they were much more at a lofs, It* 
as there was only one fet of celeftial phenomena 
to which they could have recourfe. Thefe 
were the eclipfes of the moon (for thofe of the 
fun were not then fo well underilood as to be 
iiibfervi^t to the purpofes of geography): the 
difference between the time at which an eclipfe 
was obferved to begin or to end at two dif^ 
ferent places, gave immediately the difference 
between the meridians of thofe places. But 
the difficulty of making thofe obfervations with 
accuracy, and the impoffibility of repeating 
them often, rendered them of fo little ufe in 
geography, that the ancients in determining lon¬ 
gitudes were obliged, for the moll: part, to have 
recourfe to actual furveys, or to the vague tn- 
forma^on which was fo be obtained from the 
reckonings of failors, or the itineraries of tra¬ 
vellers. 

But though the ancients, by means of the* 
operations which 1 have mentioned, could 
determine the polition of places with a 
conliderable degree of accuracy at land, it is 
very uncertain whether or not they had any 
proper mode of determining this at fea. TTie 
navigators of antiquity feem rarely to have had 
• H 3 recourfe 
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sect* TeCourfe to aftfonomicat ’ obfervation. Th^ 
had ho inftrumenfs fuited to a movable and 
unfteady obiervatory} and though by their prac¬ 
tice of landmg frequently, they nitght, in feme 
rneafure, have fupplied that defeff, yet no an- 
dent author, as far as 1 know, has given an ac¬ 
count of any aftroncmicai obfervation made by, 
them during the courfe of their voyages. ' It 
feems to be evident from. Ptolemy, who employs 
fome chapters in fhewing how geography may 
be improved, and its errors may be reftided, 
from the reports of navigators', that all their 
calculations were founded folely upon reckoning, 
and were not the refult of obferyadon. Even 
after all the improvements which the modems 
have made in the fcience of navigation, this 
mode of computing by reckoning is known 
to be fo lopfe and uncertain, that, from it alone, 
no conclufion can be deduced with any great der 
gree of precifion. Among the ancients, this inac¬ 
curacy muft have been greatly augmented, as 
.they were accuftomed in their voyages, inftead 
,of fteering a dire'ft courfe which might have 
been, more eafily meafursd, to a circuitous 
iiavigatipn along the coaft j and were unac¬ 
quainted with the compafs, or any other inilru- 
raent by which its bearings might have beeri 

‘ Lib. i. c. 7—-14. 
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ijfcertained. We find, accordingly, the pofition sect, 
pf many places which we may fiippofe to have U> 
;been deftrmined at fea, fixed with little cxaflnefs. • 

'VSrhea, in confequence of an aftive trjide, the 
pom of any country were much frequented, the 
reckonings of different navigators may have 
ferved in fome meafure to correft each other, * 
and may have enabled geographers to form their 
conclufions with a nearer approximation to 
truth. But in remote countries, which have 
neither been the feat of military operations, nor 
explored by caravans travelling frequently 
through them, every thing is more vague and 
undeftped,' and the refemblance between the 
ancient defcripjtions of them, and thek ailual 
figure, is often fo faint that it can hardly be 
traced. The latitude of places too, as might 
be expefted, w'as in general much more ac¬ 
curately known by die ancients than their lon¬ 
gitude. The qbfeyvations by which the former 
was determined are fimple, made yvith eafe, 
and are not liable to much error. 'The other 

I « 

cannot be afeertained pre9ifely, without more 
complex operation^, and the ufe of inftruments 
much more perfeft than any that the ancients 
feem to have poflfeffed''. Arnong the vail number 
of places, the pofition of which is fixed by 

k Sec^NOTE XXXV. 
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Ptoleinys I know not if he approaches -as near 
to truth in the longitude of any one* as he has 
done m fixing the latitude of the tliree cities 
vhich I formerly mentioned as a ftriking, 
Aough not Angular, inftance of his exaflnefs. 

, TThhse obfervations induce me to adhere to 
an opinion, which I propofed in another place', 
that the Greeks and Romans, in their commercial 
intercourfe with India* were feldom led, either 
by curiofity or the love of gain, to vifit the 
more eaftem parts of it. A variety of parti- 
culars occur to confirm this opinion. Though 
Ptolemy bellows the appellation of Emporia 
on feveral places fituated on the coafi, which 
Hretches from the eallern mouth of the Ganges 
to the extremity ol^ the Golden Cherfonefus, it 
is uncertain, whether from his having given 
them this name, we are to confider them as 
barbouta frequented by fhips from Egypt, or 
<iaerely by veffels of the country. Beyond the 
•Golden Cherfonefus, it is remarkable that he 
mentions one Emporium only", which plainly* 
indicates the intercourfe with this region of In- 
dht to have been very inconfiderable. Had 
voyages from the Arabian Gulf to thofe coun¬ 
tries of India been as frequent, as to have en- 


Hill, of Amencii, Vol. i. p. So. 31j. '» Jjib. vii. e. i. 
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titled Ptolemy to fpeclfy fo minutely the Ion- sect* 
gitude and latitude of the great number of Ji. 
places which he mentions, he muft, in confe- 
qnence of this, have acquired fuch information 
as would have prevented feveral great errors 
into which he has fallen. Had it been ufual to 
double Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Bay 
of Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, fome of 
the ancient geographers would not have been 
fo uncertain, and others fo widely miftaken, with 
refpeft to the fituation and magnitude of the 
ifland of Ceylon. If the merchants of Alex¬ 
andria had often vliited the ports of the Gold¬ 
en Cherfonefus, and of the Great Bay, Pto¬ 
lemy’s defcriptions of them muft have been ren¬ 
dered more correfpondent to their real form, 
nor could he have believed feveral places to lie 
beyond the line, which are in truth fome degrees 
on this fide of it. 

But though the navigation of the ancients 
may not have extended to the ftirther India, 
we are certain that various commodities of that 
country were imported into Egypt, and thence 
Vere conveyed to Rome, and to other parts 
of the Empire. From circumftances which I 
have already enumerated, we are warranted in 
concluding, that chefe were brought in veifels of 
the country to Mufiris, and to the other ports on 

*5 *= 
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^ect. the Malabair. coafti which were, at that period, 
n. the ftaples of trade with Egypt. - In a country 
'•'““V-*-* of fuch extent as India, where the nafural pro- 
duclions.are various, and greatly diverfified by 
art and induflxy, an a£l:ive domeftk commerce, 
both by fea and by land, mult have early taken 
{dace among its diSerent provinces. .Of this 
we have fome hints in ancient authors; and 
where the fources of information are fo few 
and fo fcanty, we mult relt fatished with hints. 
Among- the dilFerent clalTes or calts, into which 
the people of India were divided, merchants are 
maitioned as one ®, from which we may con? 
elude trade to have been one of the eltablifhed 
occupations of men in that country. From the 
Author of the Circumnavigation of the Eryr 
thrtean Sea, we learn that the inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coalt traded in veflels of their own 
with thofe of Malabar; that the interior trade 
of Barygaza was confiderable; and that there 
was, at all fealbns, a number of country Ihips 
ro be found in the harbour of Mufiris". By 
Strabo we are informed, that the moft valuable 
produftioris of Taprobane were carried to difr 
ferent Emporia of India'’. In this way thg 
traders from Egypt might be fupplied with 
them, thus could fmilh their ypyages wirhi^ 

» Plin. Hift. IHi. vi. C.22. 

• Ptrip. Mar. Krythr. 34.'30. P Lib. in-194. B. 

the 
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the year, which muft have been protrafted much sect. 
longer if they had extended as far towajfdf the n. 
Eaft.as is generally fuppofed. w—v—» 

From all this it appears to be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaftern parts of India, upon which he founds his 
calculations, not fo much from any direft and 
regular intercourfe between Egypt and thefe 
countries, as from the reports of a few adven¬ 
turers, whom an enterprifing fpirit, or the love 
of gain, prompted to proceed beyond the ufual 
limits of navigation. 

' Though, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade 
with India continued to be carried on in its for¬ 
mer channel, and both Rome, the ancient 
capital of the empire, and Cdnftantinople, the 
new feat of government, were fupplied with the 
precious commodities of that country by the 
merchants of Alexandria, yet, until the reign of 
the emperor Juftinian, we have no hew 
information concerning the intercourfe with the 
Eaft by fea, or the progrefs which was made in 
the difcovery of its remote regions. Under 
Juftinian, Cofmas, an Egyptian merchant, in 
the courfe of his traffic, made fome voyages 
to India, whence he acquired the firname of 
Ihdicopleuftes j bpt afterwards, by a tranfition 

; 4 not 
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sect, not tmcoir^mon in that fuperftitious age, he re> 
n. noiuad^ all the. concerns of this life, and adumed 
'll the monaftic charafter. In the folitude and lei- 

fure of a cell, he compofed feveral works, one 
of which, dignified by him with the name of 
Chrijiian topography, has reached us. The 
main defign of it is to combat the opinion of 
thofe philofophers, who aiTert the earth to be 
of a fpherical figure, and to prove that it is an 
oblong plane, of twelve thoufand miles in length 
from eafl to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in 
breadth from north to fouth, furrounded by 
high walls, covered by the firmament a;s with a 
canopy or vault ; that the vicifiitude of day and 
night was occafioned by a mountain of prodi¬ 
gious height, fituated in the extremities of the 
north, round which the fun moved ; that 
when it appeared on one fide of this mountain, 
the earth was illuminated, when concealed on 
the other fide, the earth was left involved in 
darknefs^ But amidft thofe wild reveries, 
more fuited to the credulity of his new profeL 
fion, than to the found fenfe charaderiftic of that 
in which he was formerly engaged, Cofinas feena|p 
to relate what he himfelf had obferved in his tra¬ 
vels, or what he had learned from others, with 
great fimplicity and -regard for truth. 

9 Cofmas ap. Montfaucon CoIleA. Fatrum, u. 115, 
<i:c. 138. • ■ 

He 
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He appears to have been well acquainted with sect. 
the weft coaft of the Indian peninfula, and names 
ieveral places fttuated upon it; fie defcribes it 
as the chief feat of the pepper trade, and men- 
lions Male, in particular, as one of the moft 
frequented ports on that accountFrom Male, 
it is probable that this ftde of the continent has 
derived its modern name of Malabar; and the 
clufter of iflands contiguous to it, that of the 
Maldives. From him too we learn, that the 
illand of Taprobane, which he fuppofes to lie 
at an equal diftance from the Perftan Gulf on 
the weft, and the country of the Sinse on the 
caft, had become, in confequence of this com¬ 
modious fituation, a great ftaple of trade} that 
into it were imported the filk of the Sinse, and 
the precious fpices of the Faftem countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of 
India, to Periia, and to the Arabian Gulf. To 
this ifland he gives the name of Sielediba*', 
nearly the fame with that of Selendib, or Se- 
rendib, by which it is ftill known all over the 
Daft. 

t 

|To Cofmas we are alfo indebted for the firft 
inWmadon of a new rival to the Romans in 
trade having appeared in the Indian feas. The 

* Cofm. lib. ii. p. 138. lib. xi. 337. • Lib. xi. 336. 
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SECT. Perfians, after having overturned the enS^ire 
Ji* of the Parthians, and re-eftabliflied the-line of 
their ancient ihonarchs, feem to hive fugnipunted 
entirely the averfion of their anceftors to maritime 
exertion) and made early and, vigorous efl^orts 
in order to acquire a lhare in the lucrative com¬ 
merce with India; All its confiderable ■ ports 
were frequented by traders from Perfia, who, 
in return for feme produftions of their own 
country in requeft among the Indians, received 
the precious commodities, which they conveyed 
up the Perfian Gulf, and by means of the great 
livers, Euphrates and Tigris, diftributed them 
through every province of their empire. As 
the voyage from Perfia to India was much 
Jhorter than that from Egypt, and' attended with 
lefs expence and danger, the intercourfe between 
the two countries increafed rapidly. A cir- 
cumftance is mentioned by Cofmas which is a 
ilriking proof of this. In moft of the cities of any 
note in India he found Chriftian churches efta*- 
blilhed, in which the funftions of religion were 
performed by priefts ordained by the archbifhop 
of Seleucia, the capital of the Perfian empire, 
and who continued fubjeff to his jurifdiftion *. 
India appears to have been more thoroughly 
explored at this period, than it was in the age 


' Cofm, Hb. 
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of Ptolemy, and a greater number of ftrangers s i c T.- 
feem to have been fettled there. It is remark- . 
able, however, that, accordiiig to the account 
of Cofmas, none of thefe ftrangers were accuf-^ 
tomed to vifit the eaftern regions of Alia, but 
j?efted fatisfied with receiving their filk, 
their fpices, and other valuable produflions, 
as they were imported into Ceylon, and con¬ 
veyed thence to the various marts of India”, 

The frequency of open hoftHities between ther 
emperors of Conftantinople and the monarchs 
of Perfia:, together with the increafmg rivaHhip 
of their fubjefts in the trade with India, gave 
rife to an event which produced a confiderable 
change in the nature of that commerce. As- 
the ufe of lilk, both in drefs and furniture, 
became gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, \dio- imitated and furpaffed: 
the fovereigns of Afia in fplendour and mag¬ 
nificence ; and as China, in which, according to 
the concurring teftimony of Oriental writers, 
the culture of filk was originally known *, ftill 
continued to be the only country which pro¬ 
duced that valuable commodity: the Perfians, 
Improving the advantages which their fituation 


' “ LibiXi. 337. ** Herbelot* BiblJath. Orient, artic. 
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SECT, gaye them over the merchants froqi the Arabian 
Ur Gulf, fupplanted them in all the marts of India 
to which lilk was brought by fea from Ae Eaft, 
Having it likewife in their power to molefr or 
' to cut off the caravans, which, in order to pro¬ 
cure 3 liipply for the Greek empire, travelled 
hy land to China through the northern provinces 
of their kingdom, they oitirely engroffed that 
branch of commerce. Conftantinople was ob¬ 
liged to depend on a rival power for an' article 
which luxury viewed and defrred as effential 
to elegance. The Perfians, with the ufual ra¬ 
pacity of monopolifrs, railed the price of filk 
to fuch an exorbitant height^, that Jullinian, 
eager not only to obtain a full and certain fupply 
of a commodity which was become of indifpenf- 
able ufe, but folicitous to deliver the com¬ 
merce of his fubjeds from the exadions of his 
enemies, endeavoured, by means of his ally, 
the Chriftian monarch of Abyffinia, to wreft 
Ibme portion of the lilk trade from the Per fians . 
In this attempt he friled; but when he leall ex- 
Sj** pefted it, he, by an unforefeen event, attained,, 
in fome meafure, the objed which he had in 
view.. Two Perfian monks having been em¬ 
ployed as miflionaries in fome of the Chriftian 
.churches, which were eftablilhed (as we are in- 

r Procop. Hift. Arcan. c. aj. 
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fol'flied by Coftnis) iri^ different parts of India, 3 E C t. 
had penetrated into the country of the Seres, w* 
of ChinS; There they obferved the labours 
of the' filk-worm,' and became acquainted -with 
all the arts of man in working up its produftions 
iiito fuch a variety of elegant fabrics- The 
profpeft of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, 
excited by feeing this lucrative branch of com¬ 
merce engrofled by unbelieving nations, prompted 
them to repair to Conftantinople. There , they 
explained to the emperor the origin'of filk, as 
well as the various modes of preparing and ma- 
nufadturing it, myfteries hitherto unknown, or 
very imperfeftly underftood, in Europe; and 
encouraged by his liberal promifes, they under¬ 
took to bring to the capital a fufficient number 
of thofe wonderful infe£ts, to whofe labours 
man is fo much indebted. This they accom- 
plilhed by conveying the eggs of the filk-worni 
in a hoHolv cane. They were hatched by the 
heat of a dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild 
mulberry tree, and they multiplied and w'orked 
in the hime maimer as in thofe climates where 
they firft became objefts of human attention 
and care 'Vafl numbers of thefe infers were 
foon reared in different parts of Greece, particu¬ 
larly in the Peloponefus. Sicily afterwards under* 

' Procop. de Bello Gothic, lib. iv. c. 17. 
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SECT, took to breed filk^worms with equal fuccelsy 
II* and was imitated, from time to time, in feveral 
towns of Italy. In all thefe places *extenfive 
manufaflures were eftablifhed, and carried on, 
with fllk of domeftic production. The demand 
for filk from the Eaft diminilhed of courfe, the 
fubjeCliB of the Greek emperors were no longer 
obliged to have recourfe to the Perfians for a 
fiipply of it, and a confiderable change took 
place in the nature of theNcommercial intercourfe 
between Europe and India". 

• Sc* NOTE XXXVI. 
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interCQtirfe with India, from the Conqueji <f Egypt 
by the Mahomedans, to the Difcovery of the 
Pajfage by the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Ejiablijhment of the Portuguefe Dominion in 
the Eaji. 

A »oUT fourfcore years after the death of sect. 

Juftinian, an event happened, which occa- in. 
fioned a revolution ftill more confiderable in the v—J 

.intercourfe of Europe with the Eaft. Mahomet, 
by publifliing a new religion, Teems to have ani¬ 
mated his countrymen with a new fpirit, and to 
have called forth latent paflions and talents into 
exertion. The greateil part of the Arabians, 

• 1 2 fatisfied 
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SECT, fatisfied from the earlieft times with national in- 
III. dependence and perfonal liberty, tended their 

camels, or reared their palm-trees, within the 
precinfts of their own peninfula, and had little 
intercourfe with the reft of mankind, unlefs 
when they fallied out to plunder a caravan, or 
to rob a traveller. In fome diftrifts, however, 
they had begun to add the labours of agricul¬ 
ture, and the bufinefs of commerce, to the oc¬ 
cupations of paftoral life *. Thefe different 
orders of men, when prompted by the enthu- 
fiaftic ardour with which the exhortations and 
example of Mahomet' infpired them, difplayed,, 
at once, all the zeal of miffionaries, and the 
ambition of conquerors. They fpread the doc¬ 
trine of their prophet, and extended the domi¬ 
nion of his fucceffors, from the Ihores of the 
Atlantic to the frontier of China, with a ra¬ 
pidity of fuccefs to which there is nothing fimilar 
in the hiftory of mankind. Egypt was one of 
A.C. 640. earlieft conquefts; and as they fettled in 

that inviting country, and kept poffeffion of it, 
the Greeks were excluded from all intercourfe 
with Alexandria, to which they had long re- 
forted as the chief mart of Indian goods. Nor 
was this the only effed which the progrefs of 
the Mahomedan arms had upon the commerce 

. * Sale’s Koran. Prelim. Dif. p. 3a, 33. 
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oF Europe with India. Prior to their Jnvalion s 
of Egypt, the Arabians had fubdued the great 
kingdom of Perfia, and added it to the empire 
of their Caliphs. They found their new fub- 
jefts engaged in profecuting that extenfive trade 
with India, and the country to the eaft of it, the 
commencement and progrefs of which in Perfia, 

I have already mentioned j and they were fo 
fenfible of the great advantages derived from it, 
that, they became defirous to partake of them. 
As the adlive powers of the human mind, when 
roufed to vigorous exertions in one line, are 
rnoft capable of operating with force in other 
direftions; the Arabians, from impetuous war¬ 
riors, foon became enterprifing merchants. 
They continued to carry on the trade with 
India in its former channel from the Perfian 
Gulf, but it was with that ardour which cha- 
radlerifes all the early efforts of Mahomet’s 
followers. In a Ihort time they advanced far 
beyond the boundaries of ancient navigation, 
and brought many of the moft precious com¬ 
modities of the Zaft direftly from the countries 
which produced them. In order to engrofs all 
the profit arifing from the fale of them, the 
Caliph Omar a few years after, the conqueft 
of Perfia, founded the city of Baflbra, on the 

Hcrbel. Bibliotli. Orient, artic. Bafrah> Abul- 
Pbarair. Hid. Dynafttp. 113. 
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T. vreftern J 3 anks of the great ftream formed by 
the junftion of the Euphrates and Tigris, with 
a view of fecuring the command of tffefe two 
rivers, by which goods imported from India 
were conveyed into all parts of Afia. With 
fuch difcernment was the (Ituation chofen, that 
EalTora foon became a place of trade hardly in^ 
ferior to Alexandria. 

This general information with refpeft to the 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 
that can be derived from the hiftorians of that 
period, is conhrmed and illuftrated by the Re~ 
lation of a Voyage from the Perlian Gulf to., 
wards the Eaft, written by an Arabian merchant 
in the year of the Chriftian asra eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Perfia 
was fubjefted to the Caliphs, and explained by 
the Commentary of another Arabian, y/ho had 
likewife vifited the Eaftern parts of Afia *. This 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafm in the hiftory of mercantile communica¬ 
tion with India, furnifhes materials for defcrib- 
ing more in detail the extent of the Arabiaii 
difcoveries in the Eaft, and the manner in which 
they made them. 

* Sec NOTE XXXVH. 
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Though fome have imagined that the won* sect. 
derfiil property of the magnet, by which it 
communitates fuch virtue to a needle or Sender 
rod of iron, as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Salt long 
before it was obferved in Europe, it is manifeft, 
both from the Relation of the Mahomedan mer¬ 
chant, and irom much concurring evidence, 
that not only the Arabians, but the Chinefe, 
were deftitute of this faithful guide, and that 
their mode of navigation was not more adven- 
trous than that of the Greeks and Romans ^ 

They fleered fervilely along the coafl, feldom 
ftretching out to fea fo far as to lofe fight of 
land, and as they fhaped their courfe in this 
timid manner, their mode of reckoning was 
defective, and liable to the fame errors which 
I obferved In tl)a^ pf the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans*. 

Notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, the 
progrefs of the Arabians towards the Eafi; ex¬ 
tended fay beyond the Gulf of Siam, the 
boundary of European navigation. They 
became acquainted with Sumatra, and the 

^ Relation, p. 2. 8, Ste. 

* Renaudot. Inquiiy into thd Time when the Maho* 
ipedana firlt entered China, p. 143. 
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SECT. Other ifl^nds of the gr?at Indian Archipelago, 
III* and advanced as far as'the city of Canton in 
China. Nor are thefe difcoveries too- be con- 
fidered as the effeft of the enterprifing curiofity 
of individuals j they were owing to a regular 
commerce carried on from the Perfian Gulf 
with China, and all the intermediate countries. 
Many Mahomedans, imitating the example of 
' the Perfians defcribed by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 
fettled in India and the countries beyond it. 
They were fo numerous in the city of Canton, 
that the emperor (as the Arabian authors relate) 
permitted them to have a Cadi or judge of their 
own feS, who decided controverfies among his 
countrymen by their own laws, and prefided in 
all the functions of religion ^ In other places 
profelytes were gained to the Mahomedan faith, 
and the Arabian language was underftood and 
fpoken in almofl: every fea-port of any note. 
Ships from China and different places of India., 
traded in the Perfian Gulf®, and by the fre¬ 
quency of mutual intercourfe, all the nations 
of the £aft became better acquainted with each 
other 

A STRIKING proof of this is the hew inform¬ 
ation concerning China and India we receive from 

® Relation, p. 7. Remarks, p. 19. Inquiry, p. 171, &c. 

8 See NOTE XXXVIII. " Relation, p. 8. 
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the two authors I have mentioned. They point 
out the fituation of Canton, now fo well known 
to Eurof»eans, with a confiderable degree of 
exaftnefs. They take notice of the general ufe 
of filk among the Chinefe. They are the firft 
who mention their celebrated manufafture of 
porcelane, which, on account of its delicacy 
and tranfparency, they compare to glafs They 
defcribc the tea-tree, and the mode of ufmg its 
leaves; and from the great revenue which was 
levied (as they inform us) from the confumption 
of it, tea feems to have been as univerfally the 
favourite beverage of the Chinefe in the ninth 
century, as it is at prefent 

Even with refpeft to thofe parts of India 
which the Greeks' and Romans were accuftomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more per- 
fe£l information. They mention a great empire 
eftablilhed on the Malabar coaft, governed by 
monarchs whofe authority was paramount to that 
of every power in India. Thefe monarchs were 
diftinguiflied by the appellation of Balchara, a 
name lyet known in India', and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the firft 

» See NOTE XXXIX. ^ Relation, p. 21. 25. 

• Hcrbelot. artic. Hend, & Btlhar, 
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SECT, voyages of the Portuguefe to India, poffeffed 
111? feme portion of their dominions. They celc* 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which’ the In^ 
dians had made in agronomical knowledge, a 
circumftance which feems to have been little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and aifert 
that in this branch of fcience they were far fu-< 
perior tp the mofl enlightened nations of the 
£aft, on which account their fovereign was 
denominated the King of Wifdom". Other 
peculiarities in the political inftitutions, the 
mode of judicial proceedings, the paflimes, and 
the fiiperflitlons of the Indians, particularly the 
excruciating mortifications and penances of the 
faquirs, might be produced as proofs of the 
fuperior knowledge which the Arabians had ac? 
quired of the manners of that people. 

The fame commercial fpirit, or religious 
Kcal, which prompted the Mahomedans of 
Pcrfia to vifit the remoteft regions of the Eaft, 
animated the Chriftians of that kingdom. The 
Neflorian churches planted in Perfia, under the 
protedlion firll of its native fovereigns, and 
afterwards of its conquerors the Caliphs, were 
numerous, and governed by refpeftable eccle-' 
iiallics. They had early fent mifiionaries into 


India, 
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Jndiiy and eftabliihed churches in diiFerent parts s £ c 
of it, particularly, as I have formerly related, in 
thelfland^f Ceylon. When the Arabians ex? ‘ • 
tended their navigation as far as China, a more 
ample field, both for their commerce anti their 
zealf opened to their view. If we may rely on 
the concurring evidence of Chrifiian authors, 
in the Eaft as well as in the Weft, confirmed 
by the teftimony of the two Mahoipedan tra? 
vellers, their pious labours were attended with 
fuch fucceff, that in the ninth and tenth centu¬ 
ries the number of Chriftians in India and China^ 
was very confiderableAs the churches in 
both thefe countries received all their eccle- 
fiaftics from Perfia, where they were ordaine 4 
by the Catholicos, or Neftorian Primate, whole 
fupremacy they acknowledged, this became a 
regular channel of intercourfe and intelligence j 
and to the combined efieft of all thefe circum- 
fiances, we are indebted for the information we 
receive from the two Arabians writers", con¬ 
cerning thofe regions of Afia which the Greeks 
and Romans never vifued. 

But while both the Mahomedan and Chriftian 
fubjefts of the Caliphs continued to extend their 

” S.ce NOTE XL, ® Relation, p. 39. 
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SECT, knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Europe 
found themfelves excluded almoft entirely from 
any intercourfe with it. To them ®the great 
port of Alexandria was now (hut, and the new 
lords of the Perfian Gulf, fatisfied with fupply- 
ing the demand for Indian commodities in their 
own extenfive dominions, negleded to convey 
them, by any of the ufual channels, to the 
trading towns on the Mediterranean. The 
opulent inhabitants of Conftantinople, and other 
great cities of Europe, bore this deprivation of 
luxuries, to which they had been long accuf- 
tomed, with fuch impatience, that all the afti- 
vity of commerce was exerted, in order to find 
a remedy for an evil which they deemed in¬ 
tolerable. The difficulties which were to be 
furmounted in' order to accomplifh this, afford 
the mofl ftriking proof of the high eftimation 
in which the commodities of the Eaft were held 
at that time. The filk of China was purchafed 
in Chenfi, the wefternmoft province of that 
empire, and conveyed thence by a caravan, in 
a march of eighty or a hundred days, to the 
banks of the Oxus, wTiere it was embarked, and 
carried down the ftream of that river to the 
Cafpian. After a dangerous voyage acrofs that 
lea, and afcending the river Cyrus as far as it is 
navigable, it was conducted by a fhort land- 
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Carriage of five days to the river Phafis which sect. 
falls into the Euxine or Black Sea. Thence, iii. 
by an eafjjand well known courfe, it was tranf- » 

ported to Conftandnople. The conveyance of 
commodities from that region of the Eaft, now 
known by the name of Indoftan, was fomewhat 
lefs tedious and operofe. They were carried 
from the banks of the Indus, by a route early- 
frequented, and which I have already defcribed, 
either to the river Oxus, or direftly to the CaC- 
pian, from which they held the fame courfe to 
Conftantinople. • 

It is obvious, that only commodities of fmall 
bulk, and of confiderable value, could bear the 
expence of fuch a mode of conveyance; and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities, not 
only the expence, but the rifk and danger of 
conveying them, were to be taken into account. 

In their journey acrofs the vaft plain extending 
from Samarcande to the frontier of China, cara¬ 
vans were expofed to the aflaults and depreda¬ 
tions of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which infefl: the north-eafi: 
of Afia, and which have always cbnfidered the 
merchant and traveller as their lawful prey; nor 
were they exempt from infult and pillage in their 

f Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17. 
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SECT, journey from the Cyrus to the Phaiis, througti 
ni. the kingdom of Colchis, a country noted, both 
Vi.i-^r-«L- ancient and in modetn times, for tjie thievift 
difpofition of its inhabitants. £ven under all 
thefe difadvantages, the trade with the Salt waS 
carried on with ardour. Conftantinople became 
a confiderable marc of Indian and Chinefe com* 
modities, and the wealth which flowed into it 
in confequence of this, not only added to the 
fplendour of that great city, but feems to have 
retarded, for fome time, the decline of the em> 
pirc of which it was the capital. 

As far as we may venture to conjefture, from 
the imperfecl information of contemporary hiftof 
rians, it was chiefly by the mode of conveyance 
which I have defcribed, perilous and operofe as 
it was, that Europe was fupplied with the com* 
modities of the Eafl;, during more than two 
centuries. Throughout that period the Chriftians 
and Mahoincdans were engaged in almoU unin* 
tcrrupted hoftilities j profecuted with all the 
animofity which rivalihip for power, heightened 
by religious zeal, naturally excites. Under cfri 
cumftances which occafioned fuch alienation, 
commercial intercourfe could hardly fubfift, and 
the merchants of Chriftendom either did not 
refort at all to Alexandria, and the ports of 
•Syria, the ancient ftaples for the commodities 

o of 
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of the Eaft, after they were in poffeflion of the sec t* 
Mahomedans, or if the love of gain, furmount- in. 
ing thda abhorrence of the Inhdels, prompted 
them to vifit the marts which they had long fre¬ 
quented, it was with much caution and diltruft. 

While the difficulties of procuring the pro* 
duSions of the Eaft were thus augmented, the 
people of Europe became more defirous of 
obtaining them. About this time fome cities 
of Italy, particularly Amalphi and Venice, 
having acquired a greater degree of fecurity or 
independence than they formerly poflefled*. 
began to cultivate the arts of domeftic induftryi 
with an ardour and Ingenuity uncommon in the 
middle ages. The eftcfl of thefe exertions was 
fuch an increafe of wealth, as created new wants 
and defires, and formed a tafte for elegance 
and luxury, which induced them to vifit foreign 
countries in order to gratify it. Among men 
in this ftage of their advancement, the produc¬ 
tions of India have always been Held in high 
eftiraation, and from this period they were 
imported into Italy in larger quantities, and 
came into more general ufe. Several circum- 
(lances which indicate this revival of a com¬ 
mercial fpirit, are colle^ed by the induftrious 
Muratori, and, from the clofe of the feventh 
4 , _ century. 
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s I c T. century, an attentive obferver may difcern faint 
ttf* traces of its progrefs*. 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tianf- 
aftions of nations are obferved and recorded 
with the greateft care, and the ftore of hiftorical 
materials feems to be abundantly ampler fo Ifttle 
attention has been paid to the operation^ of 
commerce, that every attempt towards a re¬ 
gular dedudion of them, has been found an 
undertaking of the utmoft difficulty. The mra, 
however, to which 1 have conducted this Dif- 
quilition, is one of the periods in the annals 
of mankind concerning which hiftory furnifhes 
mod fcanty information. As it was chiefly in the 
Greek empire, and in fome cities of Italy, that 
any efforts were made to procure the com¬ 
modities of India, and the other regions of the 
Eaft* it is only from the Hiftorians of thofe 
countries we can expefl: to find any account of 
that trade. -But from the age of Mahomet, 
until the tiBfte when the Comneni afcended the 
throne of Conftantinople, a period of more than 
four centuries and a half, the Byzantine hiftory 
is contained in meagre chronicles, the com- 

1 Antlquft. Ital. raedlj jEvi, it. 400. .|o8. 410. 883. 8R5. 
894.' Rer. Ital. Script, ii. 487. Hiftoire du Commeicc 
de la Ruille par M. Scherer, tom. i. p. 11. Stc, 
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pilersof which feldom extended their views beyond 
the intrigues in the palace, the factions in the 
theatre, or the difputes of theologiansi To theni 
the monkilh annalifts of the different Rates and 
cities of Italy, during the fame period, are (if 
polfible) far inferior in merit, and in the early 
accounts of thofe cities which have been mofl: 
celebrated for their commercial fpirit, we fearch 
with little fuccefs for the origin or nature of that 
trade by which they firfl rofe to eminence *■. 
It is manifeft, however, from the flightell: at¬ 
tention to the events which happened in the 
feventh and eighth centuries, that the Italian 
Rates, while their coafts were continually in- 
fefted by the Mahomedaosi who had made fome 
fettlements there, and had fubjefted Sicily almoll 
entirely to their dominion, could not trade with 
much confidence and fecurity in Egypt and 
Syria. With what implacable hatred Chriftians 
viewed Mahomedans, as the difciples of an ira- 
poftor, is well known; and as all the nations 
which profelfed the ChriRian faith, both in the 
EaR and WeR, had mingled the worlhip of 
angels and faints with that of the Supreme 
Being, and had adorned their churches with 
piftures and Ratues j the true Moflems con* 
fidered themfelves as the only alfertors of the 

» See NOTE XLI. 
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SECT, unity of God, and beheld Chriftians of every 
in. denomination with abhorrence, as idolaters. 

• Much time was requifite to foften thjp mutual 
aniraofity, fo far as to render intercourfe in any 
degree cordial. 

Meanwhjj.e a tafte for the luxuries of the 
continued not only to fpread in Italy, but, 
I’rom imitation of the Italians, or from fome 
improvement in their own fituation, the people 
of Marfeilles, and other towns of France on the 
Mediterranean, became equally fond of them. 
But the profits exacted by the merchants of 
Amalphi or Venice, from whom they received 
ihofe precious commodities, were fo exorbitant 
as prompted them to nitjke fome effort to fupply 
their own demands. With this view, they 
not only opened a trade with Conftantinople, 
but ventured at times to vifit the ports of Egypt 
and Syria ^ This eagernefs of the Europeans, 
on the one hand, to obtain the produftions of 
India, and on the other hand, confiderable ad¬ 
vantages which both the Caliphs and their fub- 
jefts derived from the fale of them, induced both 
fo far to conceal their reciprocal antipathy, as to 
carry on a traffic manifeftly for their common 
benefit. How far this traffic extended, and 

' Mem. de Literal, tom. xxxrii. p. 467, &c. 483. 
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in what mode it was conduced by thefe new sect. 
adventurers, the fcanty information which can be 
gathered from contemporary writers, does not 
enable me to trace with accuracy. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that this comimunication would 
have produced infenfibly its ufual efFe£t, of 
familiarizing and reconciling men of hollile 
principles and difcordant manners to one another, 
and a regular commerce might have been, 
eftabliflied gradually between Chriftians and 
Mahomedans, upon fuch equal terms, that the 
nations of Europe might have received all the 
luxuries of the Eafl, by the fame channels in 
which they were formerly conveyed to them, 
firll by the Tyrians, then by the Greeks of 
Alexandria, next by the Romans, and at laft 
by the fubjefts of the Conllantinopolitan em¬ 
pire. 

But whatever might have been the influence 
of this growing correfpondence, it was prevented 
from operating with full efFeft by the Crufades, 
or expeditions for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, which, during two centuries, occupied 
the profeffors of the two rival religions, and 
contributed to alienate them more than ever 
from each other. I have, in another work% 

* Hill, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 26. edit. 1787. 
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SECT, contemplated mankind while under the dominion 
of this frenzy, the mofl: Gngular, perhaps, and 
the longeft continued, of any that occ^irs in the 
hiftory of our fpecies 5 and I pointed out fuch 
effefts.of it upon government, upon property, 
upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the objefts of my enquiry. At pre- 
fent my attention is confined to obferve the 
commercial confequences of the Crufades, and 
how far they contributed to retard, or to pro¬ 
mote, the conveyance of Indian commodities 
into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar fanftity to that 
country, which the Author of our Religion 
felecled as the place of his refidence while on 
earth, and in which he accomplilhed the re¬ 
demption of ’mnkind, is a fentiment fo natural 
to tilw liu-iian mind, that, from, the firfl: efta- 
blilhment of Chriilianity, the vifiting of the holy 
places in Judea was confidered as an exercife 
of piety, tending powerfully to awaken and to 
cherilh a fpirit of devotion. Through fuc- 
ceeding ages, the pradllce continued, and in- 
creafed in every part of Chriftendorn, When 
Jerufalem was fubjefted to the Mahomedan 
empire, and danger was added to the fetigue 
and expence of a diftant pilgrimage, the under¬ 
taking was viewed as ftill more meritorious. 

It 
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It was fometimes enjoined as a penance to be sec t. 
performed by heinous tranfgveflbrs. It was W* 
more frequently a duty undertaken with volun- 
tary zeal, and in both cafes it was deemed art. 
expiation for all pafl: offences. From various 
caufes, which I have elfewhere enumerated 
thefe pious vifits to the Holy Land multiplied' 
amazingly during the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies. Not only individuals in the lower and 
middle ranks of life, but perfons of fuperior ^ 
condition, attended by large retinues, and nu¬ 
merous caravans of opulent pilgrims, reforted 
to Jerufalem. 

In all their operations, however, men have 
a w'onderful dexterity in mingling fome'attention 
to intereft with thofe fundions which feem 
to be moft purely fpiritual. The Mahomedan 
caravans, which, in obedience to the injunflions 
of their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, 
are not compofed, as I lhall hereafter explain 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, who, both in going and returning, 
are provided with fuch an affortment of goods, 
that they carry on a confiderable trafficEven 
the Faquirs of India, vvhofe wild enthufiafin 

* Hift. of Charles V. vol, i. p. 27. 285. 

“ ViaggidI Ramufio, vol. i* p. 151, 153. 
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SECT, feems to elevate them above all foHcitude about 
HI* the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
’ ’ fiequent pilgrimages fubfervient to their intereft, 

by trading in every country through which 
they travel *. In like manner, it was not by 
devotion alone that fuch numerous bands of 
Chriftian pilgrims were induced to vifit Jerufa- 
lem. To many of them commerce was the 
chief motive of undertaking that dillant voyage, 
and by exchanging the produftions of Europe 
for the more valuable commodities of Alia, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of India, which at that time 
were dilFufed through every part of the CaUphs 
dominions, they enriched themfclves, and fur- 
niilied their countrymen with fuch an additional 
fupply of Eaftern luxuries, as augmented their 
relilh for them 

But how faint foever the lines may be, which, 
prior to the Crufades, mark the influence of 
the frequent pilgrimages to the Eaft upon com¬ 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the 
Commencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet 
the eye of every obferver. Various circum- 
ftances concurred towards this, from an enu- 

* See NOTE XLIT. 

T Gul. Tyr, lib. svii, c. 4. p. 933. ap. Gefta Dei per 
francos. 
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meration of which It will appear, that by attend¬ 
ing to the progrefs and effefts of the Crufades, 
confiderable light is thrown upon the fubjedl 
of my inquiries. Great armies, conduced by 
the moft illuftrious princes and nobles of Europe, 
and compofed of men of the moft enterprifing 
fpirit in all the kingdoms of it, marched towards 
Paleftine, through countries far advanced beyond 
thofe which they left, in every fpecies of im¬ 
provement. They beheld the dawn of pro- 
fperity in the republics of Italy, which had be¬ 
gun to vie with each other in the arts of induftry, 
and in their efforts to engrofs the lucrative com¬ 
merce with the Eaft. They next admired the 
more advanced ftate of opulence and fplendour 
in Conftantinople, railed to a pre-eminence 
above all the cities then known, by its extenfive 
trade, particularly that which it carried on with 
India, and the countries beyond it. They after¬ 
wards ferved in thofe provinces of Afia through 
which the commodities of the Eaft were ufually 
conveyed, and became maAers of feveral cities 
which had been ftaples of that trade. They 
eftablilhed the kingdom of Jerufalem, which 
fubfiftcd near two hundred years. They took 
poffeffion of the throne of the Greek empire, 
and governed it above half a century. Amidft 
fuch a variety of events and operations, the 
ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gradually 
K 4 opened 
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SECT, opened and improved; they became acqu^i^ted 
with the policy and arts of the people whom’ 
^ they fubdued; they obferved the iburces of 
their wealth, and availed themfelves of all this 
knowledge, Antioch and Tyre, when con¬ 
quered by the Crufaders, were flourilhiDg cities, 
inhabited by opulent merchants, who fupplied 
all the nations trading in the Mediterrwean 
with the productions of the Eaft and as far 
as can be gathered from incidental occurrences, 
mentioned by the Hiltotians of the Holy War, 
who, being moftly priefts and monks, had their 
attention directed to objeCts very different from 
thofe. relating to commerce, there is reafon to 
believe that both in Conftantinople, while fubjeCl 
to the Franks, and in the ports of Syria acquired 
by the Chriftians, the long-eflablilhed trade with 
the Eaft continued to be protected and en¬ 
couraged. 

But though commerce may have been only 
a fecondary objeCt with the martial leaders 
of the Crufades, engaged in perpetual hoftilities 
with the Turks on one hand, and with the Soldans 
of Egypt on the other, it was the primary objeCl 
with the aflbciates, in conjunction with whom 

Gul. Tyr. lib. xiii. c. 5. Alb. Aqucnf. HilL Hierof. 
ap. Gefta Dei, vol. i. p. 247.. 
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they carried on their operations. Numerous sect, 
as the armies were which affumed the crofs, m. 
and enterprifing as the fanatical zeal was with ^ 

which they were animated, they could not 
have accomplilhed their purpofe, or even have 
reached the feat of their warfare, without fe* 
curing the adiilance of the Italian Hates. None 
of the other European powers could either fur- 
nifli a fufficient number of tranfports to convey 
the armies of the Crufaders to the coafl: of 
Dalmatia, whence they marched to Conftanti- 
nople, the place of general rendezvous; or were 
able to fupply them with military ftores and 
provifions in fuch abundance as to enable them 
to invade a diftant country. In all the fuccef- 
five expeditions the fleets of the Genoefe, of 
the Pifans, or of the Venetians, kept on the 
coaft as the armies advanced by land, and fup- 
plying them from time to time with whatever 
was wanting, engroffed all the profits of a branch 
of commerce, which, in every age, has been 
extremely lucrative. It was with all the in- 
terefted attention of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduftion of any 
place in which they found it for their intereft to 
fettle, they obtained from the Crufaders va¬ 
luable immunities of different kinds; freedom 
of trade; an abatement of the ufual duties paid 
for what was imported and exported, or a total 
* exemption 
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s. K c T. exemption from them; the property of entire 
III. fuburbs in fome cities, and of extenfive ftreeta 

‘ in others j and a privilege granted ^o every 
perfon who refided within their precinfts, or 
who traded under tlieir protection, of being 
tried by their own laws, and by judges of their 
own appointment % In conl'equence of fo 
many advantages we can trace, during the pro- 
grefs of the Crufades, a rapid increafe of wealth 
and of power in all the commercial ftates of 
Italy. Every port open to trade was fre* 
quented by their merchants, who, having now 
engrothtd entirely the commerce of the Eaft, 
flrove with fuch aCtive emulation to find new 
markets for the commodities which it furnilhed, 
that they extended a tafte for them to many parts 
of Europe in which they had hitherto been 
little known. 

Two events happened, prior to the termina¬ 
tion of the Holy War, which, by acquiring to 
the Venetians and Genoefe the poifeflion of 
feveral provinces in the Greek empire, enabled 
them to fupply Europe more abundantly with 
all the productions of the Eaft. The firft was 
the conqueft of Conftantinople in the year 
one thoufand two hundred and four, by the 

“ Hill, of Charles V. vol. i‘. p. 34.. 
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Venetians, and the leaders of the fourth Crufade. sect. 
An account of the political interefts and in- 
trigues which formed this alliance, and turned 
the hallowed arms deftined to deliver the Holy 
City from the dominion of infidels, againft a 
Chriftian monarch, is foreign from the defign 
of this Difquifition. Conftantinople was taken 
by ftorm, and plundered by the confederates. 

An earl of Flanders was placed on the Imperial 
throne. The dominions which fiill remained fub- 
jeft to the fucceffors of Conftantine, were divided 
into four parts, one of which being allotted to 
the new emperor, for fupporting the dignity 
and expence of government, an equal par¬ 
tition of the other three was made between the 
Venetians, and the chiefs of the Crufade. The 
former, who, both in concerting and in con- 
dufting this enterprife, kept their eye fteadily 
fixed on what might be moft for the emolument 
of their commerce, fecured the territories of 
greateft value to a trading people. They ob¬ 
tained fome part of the Peloponnefus, at that 
time the feat of flouriihing manufaftures, par¬ 
ticularly of filk. They became mafters of 
feveral of the largeft and belt cultivated illands 
in the Archipelago, and eftablifhed a chain 
of fettlements, partly military and partly com- 
naercial^ extending from the Adriatic to the 
. Bo'fpho- 
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Bdfphorus’’. Many Venetians fettled In Con- 
ftantinople, and without obftruftion from thfeir 
warlike aflbciates, little attentive to the arts 
of induftry, they engrofled the various branches' 
of trade which had fo long enriched that capital. 
Two of thefe particularly attrafied their atten¬ 
tion ; the filk trade, and that with India. From’ 
the reign of Juftinian, it was moftly in Greece, 
and fome of the adjacent iflands, that filk- 
worms, which he firft introduced into Europe, 
were reared. The product of their labours 
was manufactured into ftufts of various kinds 
in many cities of the empire. But it was in 
Conftantinople, the feat of opulence and luxury, 
that the demand for a commodity of fuch high 
price was greateft, and there, of confequence, 
the commerce, of filk naturally centered. In 
alTorting cargoes for the feveral ports in 
which they tiaded, the Venetians had for fome 
time found filk to be an eflential article, as it 
continued to grow more and more into requefh 
ill every part of Europe. By the refidence 
of lb many of their citizens in Conftantinople, 
and by the immunities granted to them, they 
not only procured fiik in fuch abundance, and 

’’ Daniluli Chronic, ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. 
vol. xii, p. 328. Mar. Sanuto 'V'ite tie Duchi di Venez. 
Murat, vol. x.vii. p. 532. ' 
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on fuch terms, as enabled them to carry on s e c t* 
trade more extenfively, and with greater profit 
than formerly, but they became fo thoroughly 
acquainted with every branch of the filk manu- 
fadure, as induced them to attempt the efta- 
bliihment of it in their own dominions. The 
meafures taken for this purpofe by individuals, 
as well as the regulations framed by the flatCr 
were concerted with fo much prudence, and 
executed with fuch fuccefs, that in a fliort time 
the filk fabrics of Venice vied with thofe of 
Greece and, Sicily, and contributed both to 
enrich the republic, and to enlarge the fphere 
of its commerce. At the fame time, the Ve¬ 
netians availed themfelves of the influence which 
they had acquired in Conftantinople, in order 
to improve their Indian trade. The capital 
of the Greek empire, befides the means of 
being fupplied with the produdions of the 
Eaft, which it enjoyed in common with the 
other commercial cities of Europe, received 
a confiderable portion of them by a channel 
peculiar to itfelf. Some of the moft valu¬ 
able commodities of India and China were 
conveyed over land, by routes which I have 
defcribed, to the Black Sea, and thence by a 
fhort navigation to Conftantinople. To this 
market, the beft ftored of any except Alex¬ 
andria, the Venetians had now eafy accefs, and 
the goods which tiiey purchafed there, made 
12 an 
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an addition of great confequence to what they 
were accuftoined to acquire in the ports of 
Egj’pt and Syria. Thus while the LatiE empire 
in Conftantinople fubfifted, the Venetians pof- 
fcfled fuch advantages over all their rivals, 
that their commerce extended greatly, and it was 
chiefly from them every part of Europe received 
the commodities of the Eafl. 

The other event which I had in view, was 
the fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins in 
Conftantinople, and the re-eftablilhment of the 
Imperial family on the throne. This was ef¬ 
fected after a period of fifty-feven years, partly 
by a tranfient effort of vigour, with which 
indignation at a foreign yoke animated the 
Greeks, and partly by the powerful afliftance 
which they received from the republic of Genoa. 
The Genoefe were fo fenfible of the advantages 
which) the Venetians, their rivals in trade, de¬ 
rived fi-om their union with the Latin empe¬ 
rors of Conftantinople, that, in order to deprive 
them of thefe, they furmounted the moft deep- 
rooted prejudices of their age, and combined 
with the fchifmatic Greeks to dethrone a mo¬ 
narch protected by the Papal power, fetting at 
defiance the thunders of the Vatican, W'hich at 
that time made the greateft princes tremble. 
This undertaking, bold and impious as it was 
then deemed, proved fuccefsful. In recom- 
9 pence 
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pence for their lignal fervices, the ■ gratU sect. 
tude or weaknefs of the Greek emperor, iti* 
among other donations, beftowed upon the 
Genoefe Pera, the chief fuburb of Conftantino- 
ple, to be held as a fief of the empire, toge¬ 
ther with fuch exemption from the accullomed 
duties on goods imported and exported, as 
gave them a decided fuperiority over every 
competitor in trade. With the vigilant atten¬ 
tion of merchants, the Genoefe availed them- 
felves of this favourable fituation. They fur- 
rounded their new fettlement in Pera with 
fortifications. They rendered their fadories on 
the adjacent coaft places of ftrength'. They 
were mailers of the harbour of Conftantinople 
more than the Greeks themfelves. The whole 
trade of the Black Sea came into their hands ; 
and not fatisfied with this, they took poffelllon 
of part of the Cherfonefus Taurica, the mo¬ 
dern Crimaea, and rendered Caffa, its principal 
town, the chief feat of their trade with the 
Ball, and the port in which all its produdlions, 
conveyed to the Black Sea by the different 
routes I have formerly defcribed, were landed 

' Niceph. Gregor, lib. xi. c. 1. § 6 . lib. xvii. c. i. § 2 . 

"I Folieta Hill. Genuenf. ap. Grav. Thef. Antiq. 

Ital. i. 387. De Marinis de Genuenf. Dignit. ib. 148^;. 

Niceph. Greg. lib. xiii. c. 12. Murat. Annal. d’ltal. 

Jib. vii. c. sji. See NOTE XLIII. 
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SEC T. In confequence of this revolution, Genoa 
III. became the greateft commercial power in Eu- 
_• ^ enterprifmg induftpy and in¬ 

trepid courage of its citizens had been under 
the direftion of wife domeftic policy, it might 
have long held that rank. But never was there 
a contrail more ftriking, than between the in¬ 
ternal adminillration of the two rival republics 
of Venice and Genoa. In the former, govern¬ 
ment was conducted with fteady fyftematic 
prudence; in the latter, it was confiftent in 
nothing but a fondnefs for novelty,^ and a pro- 
penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpe¬ 
tual calm, the other was agitated with all the 
ftorms and viciffitudes of fadlion. The increafe 
of wealth, which flowed into Genoa from the 
exertions of its merchants, did not counterba¬ 
lance the defects in its political conftitution j 
and even in its moll profperous ftate we may 
difeern the appearance of fymptoms which 
foreboded a diminution of its opulence and 
power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retained 
the afeendant which they had acquired in the 
Greek empire, the Venetians felt their com¬ 
mercial tranfaftions with it to be carried on 
upon fuch unequal terms, that their merchants 
vilited Conllantinople feldom, and with reluc¬ 
tance; 
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tance; and in order to procure the commodities sect. 
of the Eaft in fuch quantities as were demanded 
in the various parts of Europe which they were 
accuftomed to fupply, they were obliged to re¬ 
fort to the ancient ftaples of that trade. Of thefe 
Alexandria was the chief, and the moft abun¬ 
dantly fupplied, as the conveyance of Indian 
goods by land through Afia, to any of the ports 
of the Mediterranean, was often rendered im- 
praflicable by the incurfions of Turks, Tartars, 
and other hordes, which fucceffively defolated 
that fertile country, or contended for the domi¬ 
nion of it. But under the military and vigorous 
government of the Soldans of the Mameluks, fe- 
curlty and order were fteadily maintained in - 
Egypt, and trade, though loaded with heavy 
duties, was open to all. In proportion to the 
progrefs of the Genoefe in engroffing the com¬ 
merce of Conftantinople and the Black Sea*, 
the Venetians found it more and more necelT^ry 
to enlarge their tranfadlions with Alexandria. 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with 
infidels being confidered, in that age, as 
unbecoming the charafter of Chriftians, the 
fenate of Venice, in order to filence its own 
fcruples, or thofe of its fubjefts, had recourfe 


« See NOTE XLIV. 
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SECT, to the infallible authority of the Pope, who was 
ui* fuppofed to be polTeffed of power to difpenfe 
the rigorous obfervation of the moft facred 
laws, and obtained permidion from him to dt 
out annually a fpecided number of ihips for 
the ports of Egypt and of Syria ^ Under 
this fan^tion, the republic concluded a treaty 
of commerce with the Soldans of Egypt, on 
equitable terms; in confequence of which the 
feiiate appointed one conful to refide in Alex¬ 
andria, and another in Damafcus, in a public 
charafter, and to exercife a mercantile jurif- 
diftion, authorifed by the Soldans. Under 
their protection, Venetian merchants and ar- 
tifans fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient 
prejudices and antipathies were forgotten, and 
their mutual intereds edablilhed, for the drft 
time, a fair and open trade between Chriftians 
and Mahomedans 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were 
alternately making thofe extraordinary efforts, 
in order to engrofs all the advantages of fup- 
plying Europe with the produftions of the 
Eaft, the republic of Florence, originally a 
commercial democracy, applied with fuch per- 

. ^ See NOTE XLV. 

* Sandi Storia Civile Veneziana, lib. v. e. 15. p- S4S, &c. 
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fevoring vigour to trade, and the genius of the sec t. 
people, as well as the nature of their inftitutions, 
were IS favourable to its progrefs, that the 
ftate advanced rapidly in power, and the people 
in opulence. But as the Florentines did not 
pofTeis any commodious fea-port, their aflive 
exertions were dlre£led chiefly towards the 
improvement of their manufaftures, and do- 
meftic induftry. About the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, the Florentine manufa^ures 
of various kinds, particularly thofe of iilk and 
woollen cloth, appear from the enumeration of 
a welbinformed Hifliorian, to have been very 
confiderableThe conneftiom which they 
formed in different parts of Europe, by fur- 
nifhing them with the produflrions of their own 
induftry, led them to engage in another branch 
of trade, that of banking. In this they foon 
became fo eminent, that the money-tranfaflions 
of almoft every kingdom in Europe pafled 
through their hands, and in many of them they 
were entrufted with the colleflion and admini- 
ftration of the public revenues. In confequence 
of the aftivity and fuccefs with which they con¬ 
duced their manufaCures and money-tranf- 

Giov. ViUani Hift. Fiorent. Sp. Murat. Script. Rer. 

Ital. vol. xiii./p. 813. Dell' Iftorie Florentine, di Scip. 

Ammirato, lib.iv. p. 151. lib. viii. p. 299. 
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SECT, aftions, the former always attended with certain 
though moderate profit, the latter lucrative in 
an high degree, at a period when neither the 
intereft of money, nor the premium on bills of 
exchange, were fettled with accuracy, Florence 
became one of the firfi cities in Chrillendom, 
and many of its citizens extremely opulent. 
Cofmo di Medici, the head of a family which 
rofe from obfcurity by its fuccefs in trade, was 
reckoned the moft wealthy merchant ever 
known in Europe'; and in ads of public mu* 
nificence, as well as of private generofity, in the 
patronage of learning, and in the encourage¬ 
ment of ufeful and elegant arts, no monarch 
of the age could vie with him. Wliether the 
Medici, in their firfl: mercantile tranfadions, 
carried on any commerce with the Eaft, I have 
not been able to difcover’'. It is more pro¬ 
bable, I Ihould think, that their trade was con¬ 
fined to the fame articles with that of their 
countrymen. But as foon as the common- 
A C. 1405. wealth, by the conqueft of Pifa, had acquired 
•a communication with the ocean, Cofmo di' 
Medici, who had the chief diredion of its affairs, 

* Fr. Mich. Brutus Hift, Flor. p. 37. 61 , Citron. Eugu- 
blnum ap. Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xiv. p. 1007. De* 
nina Revol. d’ltalie, tom. vi. p. 263, See. 

Sec NOTE XLVI. 
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endeavoured to procure for his country a (hare sect-. 
in that lucrative- commerce, which had railed 
Venice ^nd Genoa lb far above all the other * 

Itahbn ftates. With this viev/ ambaffadors a. c. 1425. 
wecc ferit 10 Alexandria, in order to prevail 
with the Soldan to open that and the other 
ports of his dominions, to the fubjecls of the 
republic, and to admit them to a participation 
of all the commercial privileges which were 
enjoyed by the Venetians. The negociation 
terminated with fuch fuccefs, that the Floren¬ 
tines feem to have obtained fome fhare in the 
Indian trade'; and fooii after this period, we 
find fpices enumerated among the commodities 
imported by the Florentines into England”. 

In fome parts of this Difquifition, concern¬ 
ing the nature and courfe of trade with the 
Eaft, I have been obliged to grope my way, 
and often under the guidance of very feeble 
lights. But as we are now approaching to the 
period when the modern ideas, with refpeft to 
the importance of commerce, began to unfold, 
and attention to its progrefs and eife^s became 
a more conliderable objefl of policy, we may 
hope to carry on what refearches yet remain 
to be made, with greater certainty and pre- 
ciUon. To this growing attention we are in- 

* See NOTE XLTJII. ”> Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 193- 
1.3 debted 
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9 £ c T. debted for the account which Marino Sanudo, 
in* a Venetian nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, 
as carried on by his countrymen, ab&itt the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. They 
were fupplied, as he informs us, with the pro- 
dviftions of the Eaft in two different ways. 
Thofe of fmall bulk and high value, fuqh as 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c. 
were conveyed from the Perfian gulf up the 
Tigris to Baffora, and thence to Bagdat, from 
which they were carried to fome port on the 
Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch 
as pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together 
with fome portion of the more valuable ar¬ 
ticles, were conveyed by the ancient route 
to the Red Sea, and thence acrofs the defart, 
and down the Nile, to Alexandria. The goods 
received by the former route were, as Sanudo 
obferves, of liiperior quality, but from the te-r 
dioufnefs and expence of a diftant land-carriage, 
the fupply was often fcanty, nor can he conceal 
(though contrary to a favourite proje£l which 
he had in yiew when he wrote the treatife to. 
which I refer) that, from the ftate of the coun¬ 
tries through which the caravans paffed, thi$ 
mode of conveyance was frequently precarious, 
and attended with danger 

" Mar. Sanuti Sccreta Fiddium Crucis, p> 22, See, ap. 
Bongarfium. ^ 
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It was in Alexandria only that the Venetians sect. 
found always a certain and full fupply of Indian 
goods; *and as thefe were conveyed thither '' 
chiefly by water-carriage, they might have pur- 
chafed them at a moderate price, if the Soldans 
had not impofed upon them duties which 
amounted to a third part of their full value. 

Under this and every other difadvantage, how¬ 
ever, it was neceflary to procure them, as from 
many concurring circumftances, particularly a 
more extenfive intercourfe eflabliflied among the 
diflferent nations of Europe, the demand for 
them continued to increafe greatly during the 
fourteenth century. By the irruptions of the 
various hoflile tribes of Barbarians, who took 
polTeflion of the greater part of Europe, that 
powerful bond by which the Romans had 
united together all the people of their vaft 
empire was entirely diflblved, and fuch dif- 
couragenient was given to the communication 
of one nation with another, as would- appear 
altogether incredible, if the evidence of it reded 
only upon the teflimony of hidorians, and were 
not confirmed by what iS dill more authentic, 
the exprefs enactment of laws. Several datutes 
of this kind, which difgrace the jurifprudence 
of aimed every European nation, I have enu¬ 
merated and explained in another work°. But 

* iJift. of QharlM V. vol. i. p. 92. 291, &c. 
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SECT, when the wants and defires of men multiplied, 
in. and they found that other countries could fur^t 
nifli the means of fupplying and Ratifying 
them, the hoftile fentiments which kept nations 
at a diftance from each other abated, and mu¬ 
tual correfpondence gradually took place. From 
the time of the Crufades, which firfl: brought 
people hardly known to one another, to af- 
fociate, and to aft in concert during two cen¬ 
turies, in purfuit of one common end, feveral 
circumftances had co-operated towards acce¬ 
lerating this general intercourfe. The people 
around the Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred 
by the reft of Europe as pirates and invaders, 
affumed more pacific manners, and began now 
to vifit their neighbours as merchants. Oc¬ 
currences foreign from the fubjeft of the pre- 
fent inquiry, united them together in the 
powerful commercial confederacy fo famous in 
the middle ages, under the name of the Han- 
featic League, and led them to eftablifli the 
ftaple of their trade with the fouthern parts of 
Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants of 
Italy, particularly thofe of Venice, reforted; 
and in return for the produftions of the Eaft, 
and the manufaftures of their own . country, 
they received not only the naval ftores and 
other commodities of the North, but a con- 
fiderable fupply of gold and filver from the 
mines in various provinces <o£ Germany, the 

moft 
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moft valuable and productive of any known at 
that time in Europe Bruges continued to be 
the greatf mart or ftorehoufe of European trade 
during the period to which my inquiries extend. 
A regular communication, formerly unknown, 
was kept up there among all the kingdoms into 
ivbich our continent is divided, and we are 
enabled to account for the rapid progrefs of 
the Italian ftates in wealth and power, by ob- 
ferving how much their trade, the fource from 
which both were derived, muft have augmented 
upon the vaft increafe in the confumption of 
Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive countries 
towards the north-eaft of Europe were opened 
for their reception. 

During this profperous and improving ftate 
of Indian commerce, Venice received from one 
of its citizens fuch new information concern¬ 
ing the countries which produced the precious 
commodities that formed the moft valuable 
article of its trade, as gave an idea of their 
opulence, their population, and their extent, 
which rofe far above all the former conceptions 
of Europeans. From the time that the Ma- 
homedans became mafters of Egypt, as no 
phriftian vyas permitted to pafs through their do- 

P ZimmermanD^e Polit, Sumy of Europe, p. 102. 
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s £ c T. minions to the Eaft the direft ihtercourfe of 
III* Europeans with India ceafed entirely. The ac^ 
count of India by Cofmas Indico-pteuftes in 
the fixth century, is, as far as I know, die 
laft which the nations of the Weft received 
from any perfon who had vifited that country. 
But about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the fpirit of commerce, now become more en- 
terprifing, and more eager to difcover new 
I'outes which led to wealth, induced Marco Polo, 
a Venetian of a noble family, after trading for 
fome time in many of the opulent cities pf 
the Leffer Afia, to penetrate into the more 
eaftern parts of that continent, as far as to the 
court of the Great Khan on the frontier of 
China. During the courfe of twenty-fix years, 
partly employed in mercantile tranfadtions, and 
partly in conducing negociations with which 
the Great Khan entrufted him, he explored 
many regions of the Eaft which no European 
had ever vifited. 

He defcribes the great kingdom of Cathay, 
the name by which China is ftill known in 
many parts of the Eaft', and travelled through 

^ SainitO; p. 23* 

f Hcrbelot Eib. Orient, artic. Khathau Stewart, Ac¬ 
count of Thibet, Phil, Tranf. Ixvli. 474. Voyage of A. 
Jciik*nfon, Hakluyt. 1. 333. 
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it from Chambalu, or Peking, on its northern sect. 
frontier, to fome of its moft fouthern provinces. wt. 
He vifited different parts of Indoftan, and is 
the firll who mentions Bengal and Guzzerat, 
by their prefent names, as great and opulent 
kingdoms. Befides what he difcovered in his 
journies by land, he made more than one voy- 
age in the Indian ocean, and acquired fome 
information concerning an ifland which he 
calls Zipangri or Cipango, probably Japan. 

He vilited in perfon Java, Sumatra, and feveral 
iflands contiguous to them, the ifland of Ceylon, 
and the coaff of Malabar as far as the Gulf 
of Cambay, to all which he gives the names 
,ihat they now bear. This was the moft ex- 
teniive iurvey hitherto made of the £aft, and 
the moft complete defcription of it ever given 
by any European; and, in an age which had 
hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but 
what was derived from the geography of Pto¬ 
lemy, not only the Venetians, but all the peo« 
pie of Europe, were aftonilhed at the difcovery 
of immenfe countries open to their view beyond 
what had hitherto been reputed the utmoft 
boundary of the earth in that quarter*. 

But while men of leifure and fpeculadon 
pccupied themfelves with examining the dif- 

» >ipTE XLVIIt. 
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SECT, coveries of Marco Polo, which gave rife to 
conjectures and theories, productive of moft 
important confequences; an event *happened, 
that drew the attention of all Europe, and had 
a mofl: confpicuous effeCt upon the courfe of 
that trade, the progrefs of which I am endea¬ 
vouring to trace. 

The event to which I allude, is the final con- 
*,0.1.15?. quell of the Greek empire by Mahomet II. 
and the eltablifliing the feat of the Turkifli 
, government in Conftantinople. The imme¬ 
diate efieCr. of this great revolution was, that 
the Genoefe refiding in Pera, involved in the 
general calamity, were obliged not only to 
abandon that fcttlement, but all thofe which 
they had made on the adjacent fea-coall, after 
they had been in their polfeffion near two cen¬ 
turies. Not long after, the victorious arms of 
.-i.D. i4;4. the Sultan expelled tliem from Caffa, and 
every other place which they held in the Cri¬ 
mea'. Conftantinople was no longer a mart 
open to the nations of the Weft for Indian com¬ 
modities, and no fupply of them could now 
be obtained but in .Egypt and the ports of 
Syria, fubjeCt to the Soldans of the Mameluks. 
The Venetians, in confequence of the pro- 

' Folieta Hid. Genu, 602. 626. Murat. Annali 
tlTtal. is. .fjI. ^ 
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tedlion and privileges which they had fecured sect. 
by their commercial treaty with thofe powerful 
princes, carried on trade in every part of their 
dominions with fuch advantage, as gave them 
a fuperiority over every competitor. Genoa, 
which had long been their moft formidable 
rival, humbled by the lofs of its poffeflions in 
the Eaft, and weakened by domeftic diflenfions, 
declined fo fail, that it was obliged to court 
foreign protection, and fubmitted alternately 
to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and 
the Kings of France. In confequence of this 
diminution of their political power, the com¬ 
mercial exertions of the Genoefe became lefs 
vigorous. A feeble attempt which they made 
to recover that lhare of the Indian trade which 
they had formerly enjoyed, by oflering to enter 
into treaty with the Soldans of Egypt upon 
terms fimilar to thofe which had been granted 
to the Venetians, proved unfuccefsful; and 
during the remainder of the fifteenth century, 

Venice fupplied the greater part of Europe with 
the productions of the Eaft, and carried on 
trade to an extent far beyond what had been 
known in thofe times. 

The ftate of the other European nations 
\yas extremely favourable to the commercial 

progrefs 
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SEC progrefs of the Venetians. England, defolated 

iti* by the civil wars which the unhappy conteft 
between the houfes of York and“ Lancaller 
excited, had hardly begun to turn its attention 
towards thofe objeds and purfuits to which it is 
indebted for its prefent opulence and power. 
In France, the fatal elFeds of the Englifli arms 
and conquells were ftill felt, and the king had 
neither acquired power, nor the people inclina¬ 
tion, to dire£t the national genius and activity 
to the arts of peace. The union of the dif¬ 
ferent kingdoms of Spain was not yet com¬ 
pleted ; fome of its moft fertile provinces 
were Hill under the dominion of the Moors, 
with whom the Spanilh monarchs waged per-* 
petual war; and, except by the Catalans, little 
attention was paid to foreign trade. Portugal, 
though it had already entered upon that career 
of difcovery which terminated with moft fplendid 
fuccefs, had not . yet made fuch progrefs in it 
as to be entitled to any high rank among 
the commercial ftates of Europe. Thus the 
Venetians, almoft without rival or competitor, 
except from fome of the inferior Italian ftates, were 
left at liberty to concert and to execute their 
mercantile plans; and their trade with the 
cities of the Hanfeatic League, which united the 
North and South of Europe, and which hitherto 

had 
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had been common to all the Italians, was now sect. 
engrolTed, in a great ineafure, by them alone. tii. 

While the increafing demand for the pro¬ 
ductions of Afia induced all the people of Eu¬ 
rope to court intercourfe with the Venetians 
fo eagerly, as to allure them, by various im- 
munities, to frequent their fea-ports, we may 
obferve a peculiarity in their mode of carrying 
on trade with the Salt, which diftinguifhes 
it from what has taken place in other coun¬ 
tries in any period of hiftory. In the ancient 
world, the Tyrians, the Greeks who were maf- 
ters of Egypt, and the Romans, failed to India 
in quell of thofe commodities with which they 
fupplied the people of the Well. In modern, 
times, the fame has been the praClice of the 
Portuguefe, the Dutch, the Englilh, and, after 
their example, of other European nations. 

In both periods loud complaints have been 
made, that in carrying on this trade every ftate 
mull be drained of the precious metals, which, 
in the courfe of it flow inceflantly from the 
Well to the Eall, never to return. From 
whatever lofs might have been occafloned 
by this gradual but unavoidable diminution 
of their gold and filver, (whether a real 
or only an imaginary lofs, it is not incum¬ 
bent upon me in this place to inquire or to 
determine,) the Vemetians were, in a great 

meafure, 
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. meafure, exempted. They had no direft in- 
tercourfe with India. They found in Egypt, 
or in Syria, warehoufes filled with ali the com¬ 
modities of the Eaft, imported by the Ma- 
homedans; and from the bell: accounts we 
have, with refpeft to the nature of their trade, 
they purchafed them more frequently by barter, 
than with ready money. Egypt, the chief mart 
for Indian goods, though a molt fertile coun¬ 
try, is deftitute of many things requifite in an 
improved Hate of fociety, either for accom¬ 
modation or for ornament. Too limited in 
extent, and too highly cultivated to afford fpace 
for forells ; too level to have mines of the ufeful 
metals j it mull be fupplied with timber for 
building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by im- 
portation from other countries. The Egyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks, 
feem not themfelves to have traded in the ports 
of any Chriftian Hate, and it was principally 
from the Venetians, that they received all the 
articles which I have enumerated. Befides thefe, 
the ingenuity of the Venetian artills furnilhed a 
variety of manufaftures of woollen cloths, filk 
Huffs of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, 
ornaments of gold and filver, glafs, and many 
other articles, for all which they found a ready 
market in Egypt and Syria. In return they re¬ 
ceived from the merchants of Alexandria, fpices 
of every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton 
i and 
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sgid filk, unwrought as well as manufa£):ured> s ec t* 
in many different forms, and other produftions 
of the Baft, together with feveral valuable 
articles of , Egyptian growth or fabric. In 
Aleppo, Baruth, and other cities, betides the 
.proper commodities of India brought thither 
by land, they added to their cargoes the carpets 
pf Pertia, the rich wrought filks of Damafcus, 
ftill known by a name taken from that city, 
and.various ptodudlions of art and nature pe* 
culiar to Syria, Paleftine, and Arabia. If, at 
any time, their demand for the produflions 
of the Eaft went beyond what they could pro¬ 
cure in exchange for their own manufadlures, 
that trade with the cities of the Hanfeatic League, 
which I have mentioned, furnilhed them from 
the mines of Germany, ■^frith a regular fupply 
of gold and filver, which they could carry, with 
advantage, to the markets of Egypt and Syria. 

FRbivi a propentity, remarkable in all com* 
mercial ftates, to fubjed the operations of trade 
to political regulation and reftraint, the autho* 
rity of the Venetian government feems to have 
been interpofed, both in direding the import* 
ation of Atiatic goods, and in the mode of cir¬ 
culating them among the different nations of‘ 

Europe. To every confiderable ftaple in the 
Mediterranean a certain number of large veffels, 

• M known 
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s E C T. known by the name of Galeom or Caracks^ was 
III* fitted out on the public account, and returned 
loaded with the richeft merchandife the 
profit arifing from the fale of which muft have 
been no flender addition to the revenue of the 
repubhc. Citizens, however, of every clafs, 
particularly p'erfons of noble Emilies, were en* 
couraged to engage in foreign trade, and who* 
ever employed a velTel of a certain burden for 
this purpofe, received a confiderable bounty 
from the ftate *. It was in the fame manner, 
partly in Ihips belongings to the public, and 
partly in thofe of private traders, that the Ve¬ 
netians circulated through Europe the goods 
imported from the Eaft, as well as the produce 
of their own dominions and manu&dures. 

There are two different ways by which we 
may come at fome knowledge of the mag¬ 
nitude of thofe branches of commerce carried 
on by the Venetians. The one, by attending 
to the great variety and high value of the com¬ 
modities which they imported into Bruges, the 
llore-houfe from which the more northern nations 
of Europe were fupplied. A full enumeration 


V .Sabclllcus, Hift. Rer-Venct. Dec. iv. lib. iii. p. 
Deaina Revol. d’Italie» tom. vi, 340. ^ 

* SandiSton Ciu. Venez. lib. viii. 891. ^ 
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of thefe is given by a well-informed author, sect. 
in which is contained almoft every article 
deemed in* that age eflential to accommodation 
or to elegance^. The other, by conlidering 
the effects of the Venetian trade upon the cities 
admitted to a participation of its advantages. 

Never did wealth appear more confpicuoully 
in' the train of commerce. The citizens of 
Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in their drefs, 
their buildings, and mode of living, fuch magni-. 
iicence as even to mortify the pride and excite 
the envy of royalty ®. Antwerp, when the 
ftaple was removed thither, foon rivalled Bruges 
in opulence and fplendour. In fome cities of 
Germany, particularly in Auglburg, the great 
mart for Indian commodities in the interior 
parts of that exteniive country, we meet with 
early examples of fuch large fortunes accumu¬ 
lated by mercantile indullry, as railed the pro¬ 
prietors of them to high rank and coniideration 
in the empire. 

From obferving this remarkable increafe of 
opulence in all the places where th^ Vene¬ 
tians had an eftabliflied trade, we are led to 
conclude, that the profit accruing to themfelves 

r Lud. Guicciardini Defcript. de Paefi BaiH, p. 173. 

‘ See NOTE XLIX- 
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from the different branches of iti efpecially that 
with the Eaft, muft have been ftill more con- 
fiderable. It is imppflible, however, without 
information much more minute than that to 
which we have aceefs, to form an eftimate of 
this with accuracy; but various circumftances 
may be produced to effablifh, in general, the 
juftnefs of this conclufion. From the firft re¬ 
vival of a commercial fpirit in Europe, the 
Venetians poflefled a large fliare of the trade 
with the Eaft. It continued gradually to in- 
creafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth 
century, they had nearly a monopoly of it. 
This was produftive of confequences attending 
all monopolies. Wherever there is no compe¬ 
tition, and the merchant has it in his power 
to regulate the market, and to fix the price of 
the commodities which he vends, his gains 
will be exorbitant. Some idea of their magni¬ 
tude, during fcveral centuries, may be formed 
by attending to the rate of the premium or 
intereft then paid for the ufe of money. This 
is undoubtedly the moft exafk ftandard by which 
to meafure the profit arifing from the capital 
ftock employed in commerce; for, according 
-as the intereft of. money is high or low, the 
gain acquired by the ufe of it muft vary, and 
become exceflive ©r moderate. From the clofe 
of the eleventh century to the commencement 

of 
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6f the fixteenth, the period during which the 
Italians made their chief commercial exertions, 
the rate t>f interefl; was extremely high. It 
was ufuelly twenty per cent, fometimes above 
that; and fo late as the year one thoufand fire 
hundred, it. had not funk below ten or twelve 
per cent, in any part of Europe *. If the profits 
of a trade fo extenfive as that of the Venetians 
correfponded to this high value of money, it 
could not fail of proving a fource of great 
wealth, both public and privateThe coui- 
dition of Venice, accordingly, during the period 
under review, is defcribed by writers of that 
age, in terms which are not applicable to that 
of any other country in Europe. The revenues 
of the republic, as well as the wealth amaffed by 
individuals, exceeded whatever was elfewhere 
known. In the magnificence of their houfes, 
in richnefs of furniture, in profufion of plate, 
and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of 
living, the nobles of Venice furpafled the ftate 
of the greateft monarchs beyond the Alps, Nor 
was all this difplay the eifei^ of an ofientatious 
and incpnfiderate diffipation^ it was the natural 
confequence of fuccefsful induftry, which, having 

“ Hilt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 401, &c. 

fc jSee NOTE L. 
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E c T. accumulated wealth with eafej is entitled ta enjoy 
it in fplendbur^ 


^EV£R did the Venetians believe the power 
of their country to be more firmly ellablifhed, 
or rely with greater confidence on the con- 
tinuance and increafe of its opulence, than to¬ 
wards the clofe of the fifteenth century, when 
two events (which they could neither forefee 
nor prevent) happened, that proved fatal to 
both* The one was the difeovery of America. 
The other was the opening a direft courfe of 
navigation to the Taft Indies, by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in the 
hiftory of the human race, thefe are undoubtedly 
among the moft interefting; and as they oc- 
cafioned a remarkable change of intercourfe 
among the different quarters of the globe, and 
finally eftablilhed thofe commercial ideas and 
arrangements which conftitute the chief dif- 
tindUon between the manners and policy of 
ancient and of motlern times, an account of 
them is intimately conneifted with the fubjeft 
of this Djfqqifition, and will bring it to that 
period which I have fixed upon for its boundary. 
But as I have related the rife and progrefs of 
thefe difeoveries at great length in another 


« Sec NOTE LI. 
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vrorka rapid view of them is all that is re* 
quifite in this place. 


SECT. 


ui. 


The admiration or envy with which the other 
itadons of Europe beheld the power and wealth 
of Venice, led them naturally to enquire into 
the caufes of this pre-eminence; and among 
thefe, its lucrative commerce with the Eafl: 
appeared to be by far the nxofl conllderable. 
Mortified with being excluded from a fource of 
opulence, which to the Venetians had proved 
fo abundant, different countries had attempted 
to acquire a lhare of the Indian trade. Some 
of the Italian dates endeavoured to obtain ad* 
miffion into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon 
the fame terms with the Venetians j, but either 
by the fuperior intered of the Venetians in the 
court of the Soldans, their negociations for that 
purpofe were rendered unfuccefsful ? or from the 
manifold advantages which merchants, long in 
podedion of any branch of trade, have in a com* 
petition with new adventurers, all their exertions 
did not produce efieds of any confequence% 
In other countries, various fchemes were formed 
with the fame view. As early as the year one 
thoufand four hundred and eighty, the inventive 
and enterprifmg genius of Columbus concaved 


^ Hid. of America, Books I. and II. 
f See NOTE Lll. 
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s- E C T. the idea of opening a Ihofter and more certain 
communication with India, by holding a direft' 
wefterly courfe towards thofe regions, which, 
according to Marco Polo .and other travellers, 
extended eailward far beyond the utmoil limits 
of 4-h4 known to the Greeks or Pomans.- 
This fcheme, fupported by arguments deduced 
from a fcientific acquaintance with colmography, 
from his own praftica! knowledge of navigation,, 
from the reports of Ikilful pilots, and from the 
theories and conjeftures of the ancients, he 
propofed lirfl: to the Genoefe his countrymen, 
and next to the king of Portugal, into whofe 
fervice he had entered. It was rejefted by 
the former from ignorance, and by the latter 
with circumfrances molt humiliating to a ge¬ 
nerous mind. By perfeverance, however, and 
addrefs, he at length induced the moil wary 
and leaft adventurous court in Europe to un¬ 
dertake the execution of his plan; and Spain, 
as the reward of this deviation from its ufual cau¬ 
tious maxims, had the glory of difcovering a new 
world, hardly inferior in magnitude to a third 
part of the habitable globe. Aftoniihing as 
the fuccefs of Columbus was, it did not fully 
accomplifh his own wilhes, or condufl him 
to thofe r^ions of the Eaft, the 'expectation 
of reaching which was the original objeft of 
his voyage.' The effects, however, of his dif- 

coveries 
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jcoveries were great and extenfive. By giving sect, 
Spain the poffeffion of immenfe territories, lit. 
aboundii% in' rich rrtines, and tnany valuable pro- ■ 
dudions of nature, feveral of which had hitlierto 
been deemed peculiar to India, wealth began 
to flow fo copioufly into that kingdom, and 
thence was fo diifufed over. Europe, as gra¬ 
dually awakened a general fpirit of induftry, 
and called forth exertions, which alone tnuft 
have foon turned the courfe of commerce into 
new channels. 

But this was accomplilhed more fpeedily, 
as well as more completely, by the other great 
event which I mentioned, the dilcovery of a 
new route of navigation to the Eaft by the 
Cape of Gcfod Hope. When the Portuguefe, to 
whom mankind are indebted for opening this 
communication between the moft remote parts 
of the habitable globe, undertook their firlt 
voyage of difcovery, it is probable that they had 
nothing farther in view’than to explore thofc 
parts of the coaft of Africa which lay nearefl; to 
their own country. But a fpirit of enterprife, 
when routed and put in motion, is always pro- 
greflivej and that of the Portuguefe, though 
flow and timid in its firft operations, gradually 
acquired vigour, and prompted them to ad* 
yance along the weftern fhore of the African- 
4 continent. 
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s. £ c T. continent, far beyond the utoioH: boundary of 
iii> ancient navigation in that direflion. Encou* 

raged by fuccefs, this fpirit became more ad- 
venturous, defpifed dangers which formerly 
appalled it, and furmounted difficulties which 
it once deemed infuperable. When the Por- 
tugoefe found in the torrid zone, which the 
ancients had pronounced to^be uninhabitable, 
fertile countries, occupied by numerous nations } 
and perceived that the continent of Africa, 
inftead of extending in breadth towards the 
Weft, according to the opinion of Ptolemy, 
appeared to contrafl; itfelf, and to bend £aft« 
wards, more extenfive profpefts opened to 
their view, and infpired them with hopes of 
Teaching India, by continuing to hold the fgmp 
courfe which they had fo long purfued. 

, AFraa. feveral unfuccefsfiil attempts to ac- 
complifli what they had in view, afmall fquadron 
failed from the Tagus, under the command of 
Vafco de Gama, an officer of rank, whofe 
abilities and courage fitted him to conduft the 
moft difficult -and arduous enterpriles, . • From 
unacquamtance, however, with the proper feafon 
and route of navigation in that vaft ocean through 
which he had to fteer his courlbj his voyage 
was long and dangerous. At length he doubled 
that promontorj', which, for feveral years', had 

been 
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been the objeft of terror and of hope to his sec T« 
countrymen* From that, after a profperous in. 
navigati(9n along the fouth^eaft of Africa, he 
arrived at the city of Melinda, and had the 
fatisfa£tion of difcovering there, as well as at 
other places where he touched, people of a 
race very different from the - rude inhabitants 
of the Weftern fhore of that continent, which 
alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. 

Thefe he found to be fo far advanced in civiliz* 
ation, ■ and ‘ acquaintance with the various arts 
of life, that they carried on an a£Hve commerce, 
not -only With the nations bn their own coaft, 
but with remote countries of Alia. Condu£led 
by their 'pilots, who held a courfe (with which 
experience had rendered them well acquainted) 
he failed acrofs the Indian ocean, and landed 
at Calecut, on the coaff of Malabar on the 
twenty-fecond of May, one thoufand four hun> 
dred and ninety-eight, ten months and two days 
after his departure frotanhe port of Lilbon. 

The Samorin, or Monarch of the country, 
aftonilhed at this unexpe£t:ed vilit of an un¬ 
known people, whofe afpe£l, and arms, and 
manners, bore no refemblance to any of the 
nadons accuftomed to frequent his harbours, 
and who arrived in his dominions by a route 
■ hitherto 
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SECT, hitherto deemed impraaicable, received them, 
at firft, 'v^th that fond admiration which is 
often excited by novelty. But in a Ihdi-t time, 
as if he had been infpired with forefight of 
all the calamities now approaching India by 
this fatkl comhiunication opened with' the in¬ 
habitants oi Europe, he formed various 
fchemes to cut off Gama and his follow¬ 
ers. But from every danger to which he 
was expofed, either by the open attacks or 
fecjet machination of the Indians, the Portu- 
guefe Admiral extricated himfelf with lingular 
prudence and intrepidity, and at lalt failed from 
Calecut with his fliips loaded, not only with 
the commodities peculiar to that coaft, but with 
many of the rich produftions. of the Eaftcrn 
parts of India. 

Ok his return to Lifbon, he was received 
with the admiration and gratitude due to a man 
who, by his fuperior abilities and refoliition, 
had conducted to fuch an happy iffue an under- 
tuldng of thc'greatefl; importance, which had 
long occupied the thoughts of his Sovereign, 
and excited the hopes of his feliow-fubjefts ^ 

^ Afia <!« JoSo de Barros, tier. i. lib. iv. c. ii. Caf- 
tagncda, T Jiii, de I’Inde trad, ea Fraagolf, liv. i, c. 2—;8. 
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Nor did this event intereft the Portuguefe alone, s 
No nation m Europe beheld it 'with unconcern.' 
For although the difeovery of a new -world, 
whether we view it as a difplay of genius in 
the perfon who firft conceived an idea of that 
undertaking which led mankind to the know¬ 
ledge of it, whether we contemplate its in¬ 
fluence upon fcience by giving a more com¬ 
plete knowledge of the globe which we inhabit, 
or whether we confider its effeSs upon the 
commercial intercourfe of mankind, be an event 
far more fplendid than the voyage of Gama, 
yet the latter feems originally to have excited 
more general attention. The former, indeed, 
filled the minds of men with aftonifliment j 
it was fome time, however, before they attained 
fuch a fufficient knowledge of that portion of 
the earth now laid open to their view, as to 
form any juft idea, or even probable conjefture, 
with refpeft to what might be the confeqnences 
of communication with it. But the immenfe 
value of the Indian trade, which both in ancient 
and in modern times had enriched every nation 
by which it was carried on, was a fubjeft fa¬ 
miliar to the thoughts of all intelligent men, 
and they at once perceived that the difeovery 
of this new route of navigation to the Eaft, 
muft occafton great revolutions, not only in 
the courfe of commerce, but in the political 
ftate of Europe. 


*75 
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What thefe revolutions were moft likely 
to be» and how they would operate, were points 
examined with particular attention in the cities 
of Liibon and of Venice, but with feelings 
very different. The Portuguefe, founding upon 
the rights to which, in that age, priority of dif- 
covery, confirmed by a papal grant, were fup- 
pofed to confer, deemed themfelves entitled to 
an exclufive commerce with the countries which 
they had firff vifited, began to enjoy, by an* 
ticipation, all the benefits of it, and to fancy 
that their capital would foon be what Venice 
then was, the great ffore-houfe of Eaffern com* 
modifies to all Europe, and the feat of opulence 
and power.. On the firfl: intelligence of Gama’s 
fuccefsful voyage, the Venetians, with the quick- 
lighted difcernment of merchants, forefaw the 
immediate cpnfcquence of it to be the ruin of 
that lucrative branch, of commerce which had 
contributed fo greatly to enrich and aggrandize 
their country; and they obferved this with more 
poignant concern, as they were apprehenfive 
that they did not poffefs any effedual means of 
preventing, or even retarding, its operation. 

The hopes and fears of both, were well 
founded. The Portuguefe entered upoii the- 
new career opened to them. with, activity and 
ardour, and made; exertions, both commercial 
and. military, i^r beyond what could have been 

expefled 
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€xpe£led from a kingdom of fuch inconfiderable sect. 
extent. All thefe were direfted by an intelligent ***• 
monarch? capable of forming plans of the 
greateft magnitude with calm fyftematic wif- 
dom, and of profecuting them with unremitting 
perfeverance. The prudence and vigour of 
his meafures, however, would have availed little 
without proper i'nftruments to carry them into 
execution. Happily for Portugal, the difcerning 
eye of Emanuel felefled a fuccelTion of officers 
to take the fupreme command in India, who, 
by their enterpriling valour, military fkill, and 
political fagacity, accompanied with dilinterelled 
integrity, public fpirit, and love of their coun¬ 
try, have a title to be ranked with the perfons 
mod eminent for virtue and abilities in any 
age or nation. Greater ^things perhaps were 
atchieved by them, than wjpre ever accompliihed 
in fo ihort a time. Before'thbclofe of Emanuel’s 
reign, twenty-four years only ‘after the voyage 
of Gama, the Portuguefe had rendered them- 
felves mailers of the city of Malacca, in which 
the great ftaple of trade carried bn among the 
inhabitantsiof all thofe regions in ^a,' which 
Europeans have dillinguiffied by the general 
name of the £aft«Indies, was then' 'bftabUffied. 

To this port, lituated nearly-at an ^quat diltance 
from the Eaftern and .Weftferft extremities of 
thefe countries, and polTeffing' the command 
...13 of 
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SECT, of that ftrait, by which they keep communi; 
ni. cation with each other, the merchants of Chinaj 
of Japan, of every kingdom on the continent, 
of the Moluccas and all the iflands in the Ar¬ 
chipelago, teforted from the Eaft; and thofe 
of. Malabar, of Ceylon, of Coromandel, and 
of Bengal) from the Weft®. This conqueft 
fecured to the Portuguefe great influence over 
the interior commerce of India, while, at the 
fame time, by their fettlements at Goa and Diu, 
they were enabled to engvofs the trade of the 
Malabar coafl:, and to obftrucl greatly the long 
eftabliflied imercourfe of Egypt with India by 
the Red Sea. Their Ihips frequented every 
port in the Eaft where valuable commodities 
were to be found, fiom the Cape of Good 
Hope to the river of Canton j and along this 
immenfe ftretch of coaft, extending upwards 
of four tboufand leaguesthey had eftabliihed, 
for .the conveniency or proteftion of trade, a 
chain of forts or fadories. They had likcwife 
taken poflellion of ftations moft favourable to 
commerce along the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and .in many of the illands which lie between 
Madagafcar and the Moluccas., In every part 

V Dccad. de Barros, dec. i. liv. rlli. c. i. Ofor; de reb. 
£man. lib. vii. 313, See. 

^ Hill. Gcncr. dcs Voyages, tom. i. p. 140. 
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of the Eaft they were received with refpcd, 
in many they had acquired the abfolute com¬ 
mand. ,They carried on trade there without 
rival or controul; they prefcribed to the natives 
the terms of their mutual Intercourfe} they often 
fet what price they pleafed on goods which 
they purchafed; and were thus enabled to im¬ 
port from Indoftan and the regions beyond it, 
whatever is ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, than 
had been known formerly in Europe. 

Not fatisfied with this afcendaht which thdy 
had acquired in India, the Portuguefe early 
formed a fcheme, no lefs bold than interefled, 
of excluding all other nations from participating 
of the advantages of commerce with the Eaft. 
In order to affeft this, it was neceflary to obtain 
.■pofleffion of fuch ftations in the Arabian and 
Perfian Gulfs, as might render them mafters 
of the navigation of thefe two inland feas, and 
enable them both to obftruft the ancient com¬ 
mercial intercourfe between Egypt and India, 
and to command the entrance of the great rivers, 
which facilitated the conveyance of Indian 
goods, not only through the interior provinces 
of Afia, but as far as Conftantinople. The 
conduA of the meafures for this purpofe was 
committed to Alphonfo Albuquerque, the moft 
N eminent’ 


EOT. 

III. 
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SECT, eminent of all the Portuguefe generals who dif- 
Tu. tinguiihed themfelves in India. After the 

' utinoft eftbrts of genius and va!our«, he was 

able to accomplifli one-half only of what the 
ambition of his countrymen Ifed planned. By 
wrefting the ifland of Ormuz, which commanded 
the itoouth of the Perfian Gulf, from the petty 
princes, who, as tributaries to the monarchs of 
Perfia, had 'eftabliihed their dominion there, 
he fecured to Portugal that extenfive trade 
with the Eaft, which the Perfians had carried on 
for feveral centuries. In the hands of the Pot- 
tuguefe, Ormuz foon became the great mart 
from which the Perfian empire, and all the 
provinces of Afia to the weft of it, were fupplied 
with the productions of India ; and a city which 
they built on that barren ifland, deftitute of 
water, was rendered one of the chief, feats of 
opulence, fplendour, and luxury in the Eafleni 
world'. ','i 

The operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea 
were far from being attended with equal fuccefs. 
Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the Arabian 
princes, whole ports he attacked, and partly 
by the damage his fleet fuftained in a fea of 

^ Ofoiius de rcb. geflis Eman. lib. x. p. 274, &c. Ta* 
vernier’s Travels, book v. c. 23. Koempfer Amoenit. Exot. 
p. 756, &e. " ■ • • _ 
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which the navigation is remarkably difficult s i? c t. 
and dangerous, he was conftrained to retire, m. 
without ^efting any fettlement of importance "', 

The ancient channel of intercourfe with India by 
the Red Sea ftill continued open to the Egyptians; 
but their commercial tranfa(Sions in that coun¬ 
try were greatly circumfcribed and obftrufted, 
by the influence which the Portuguefe had ac¬ 
quired in every port to which thej were accuf- 
torned to refort. 

In confequence of this, the Venetians fopn 
began to feel that decreafe of their own Indian 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. 

In order to prevent the farther progrefs of this 
evil, they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mame- 
luks, equally alarmed with themfelves at the 
rapid fuccefs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, 
and no lefs interefted to hinder them from 
cngroffing that commerce, which had fo long 
been the chief fource of opulence both to the 
monarchs and to the people of Egypt, to enter 
into a negociation wiih the Pope and the King 
of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan af- 
fumed in this negociation was fuch as became 
the fierce chief of a military government. 

After ftating his exclufive right to the trade 


^ Oforiiis. Ub. ix. p. 248, &c. 
N a 
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SECT, with India, he forewarned Julius 11. and Emanuel, 
ui* that if the Portuguefe did not relinquifti that 
new courfe of navigation by which^they had 
penetrated into the Indian ocean, and ceafe 
from encroaching on that commerce, which 
from time immemorial had been carried on 
between the Eaft of Afia and his dominions, 
he would put to death all the Chrillians in Egypt, 
Syria, and Paleftine, burn their churches, and 
demolifli the holy fepulchre itfelf*. This for¬ 
midable threat, which, during feveral centuries, 
would have made all Chriftendom tremble, 
feems to have made fo little impreffion, that 
the Venetians, as the laft expedient, had re- 
courfe to a meafure, which, in tliat age, was 
deemed, not only reprchenfible but impious. 
They incited the Soldan to fit out a fleet in the 
Red Sea, and to attack thofe unexpeded in- 
I'aders of a gainful monopoly, of which he and 
his prtdecelTors had long enjoyed undifturbed 
pofleflion. As Egypt did not produce timber 
proper for building fliips of force, the Vene¬ 
tians permitted the Soldan to cut it in their 
forefts of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed 
to Alexandria, and then carried, partly by 
water and partly by land, to Suez. There 

’ Oforius Ac rebus Email, lib, iv, p. i ro. edit. 1580. 
Af.a de Earros, dccad. i. lib. viii, c. a. 
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twelve ■fhips of war were built, on board of sect. 
which a* body of Mameluks was' ordered to 
lerve, under the command of an officer of merit. ' * 

Thefe new enemies, far more formidable than 
the natives of India with whom the Portu* 
guefe had hitherto contended, they encountered, 
with undaunted courage, and after fome conflifts, 

.they entirely ruined the fquadron, and remained 
mailers of the Indian ocean “. 

Soon after this difaller, the dominion of the 
Mameluks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, 
and Paleftine were ,fubje6led to the Turkilh 
empire by the vidlorious arms of Selim I, Their 
mutual intereft quickly induced the Turks and 
Venetians to forget ancient animolities, and to 
co-operate towards the ruin of the Portuguele 
trade in India. With this ' view Selim con- , 
finned to the Venetians the extenfive commer¬ 
cial privileges which they had enjoyed under 
the government of the Mameluks, and pub- 
lifiied an edift permitting the free entry of all . 
the produdlions of the Eall, imported dire£lly 
from Alexandria, into every part of his do- , 
minions, and impofing heavy duties upon fuch 
as were brought from Lifbon ", 

“ Afia de Barros, dec. ii. lib, li. c. 6. LaiUtatt, Hift. de 
Decouvertes des Portugais, i. 292, &c. Ofor. lib. iv. p. 120. 

" Saudi ^tor. Cir. Vcn«z. part ii. 901. part iii. 432. 

N 3 But 
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But all thefe were unavailing efforts againfl: the 
fuperior advantages which the Portug^tefe pof- 
feffed in I'upplying Europe with the commodi¬ 
ties of the Eaft, in confequence of having 
opened a new mode of communication with 
it. At the fame time, the Venetians, brought 
to the brink of ruin by the fatal league of 
Canibray, which broke the power and humbled 
the pride of the republic, were incapable of 
fuch efforts for the prefervation of their com¬ 
merce, as they might have made in the more 
vigorous age of their government, and were 
reduced to the feeble expedients of a declining 
ftate. Of this there is a remarkable inftance 
in an offer made by them to the King of Por¬ 
tugal in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and twenty-one, to purchafe, at a ftipulated 
price, all the fpiccs imported into Lifbon, over 
and above what might be requifite for the con- 
fumption of his own fubjefts. If Emanuel 
had been fo inconfiderate- as to clofe with this 
propofal, Venice would have recovered all the 
benefit of the gainful monopoly which fhe had 
loft. But the offer met with the reception that 
it merited, and was reje£led without hefitation °. 

Th£ Portuguefe, almoft- without obftruc- 
tion, continued their progrefs in the Eaft, until 

• Ofor. de reb- Eman. lib. xii. 265. 
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they eflabliflied there a Qommercial empire; s c T. 
to which, whether we confider its extent, its in. 
opulence,* the flender power by which it was ‘—■"v?—* 
formed, or the fplepdour with which the go¬ 
vernment of it was conduced, there had hi¬ 
therto been nothing comparable in the hiftory 
of nations. Emanuel, who laid the foundation 
of this ftupeiidous fabric, had the fatisfadion 
to fee it almoft completed. Every part of 
Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe with 
the produdions of the Eafl;; and if we except 
fonie inconfiderable quantity of them, which 
the Venetians ftill continued to receive by the 
ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter of 
the globe had no longer any commercial inter- 
courfe with India, and .the regions of Alia beyond 
it, but by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of 
Europe have continued to carry on their trade 
with India by fea, yet a confiderable portion 
of the valuable produdions of the Ead is ililL 
conveyed to other regions of the earth by landn 
carriage. In tracing the progrefs of trade with 
India, this branch of it is an objed of con¬ 
fiderable magnitude, which has not been ex¬ 
amined with fuffident attention. That, the 
ancients fhould have had recourle frequently 
to the tedious and expenfive mode of tranfporting 
N 4 ' ■ goods 
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SECT, goods by land, will not appear -furprifing, 
tu* when we recolleft the iniperl‘e£t ftate. of na- 
i.i- among them: The reafon of this mode 

of conveyance being not only continued, but 
increafed, in modern times, demands fome ex¬ 
planation. ^ 

If we infpeft a map of Afia, we cannot fail 
to obferve, that the communication throughout 
all the countries of that great continent to the 
weft of Indoftan and China, though opened in 
fome degree towards the fouth by the naviga¬ 
ble rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, and towards 
the north by two inland feas, the Euxine and 
Cafplan, muft be carried on in many extenfive 
provinces wholly by land. This, as I have 
obferved, was the firft mode of intercom fe 
between different countries, and during the 
infancy of navigation it was the only one. Even 
after that art had attained fome degree of im¬ 
provement, the conveyance of goods by the 
two rivers formerly mentioned, extended fo 
little way into the inteiior country, and the 
trade of the Euxine and Cafpian feas were fo 
often obftruded by the barbarous nations Mat¬ 
tered along their Ihores, that partly on that 
account, and partly from the adherence of man¬ 
kind to ancient habits, the commerce of. the 
various provinces of Alia, particularly that with 

India 
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India and the regions beyond it, continued to 
be conduced by land. 

The iiime circumftances which induced the 
inhabitants of Afia to carry on fuch a con- 
fiderable part of their commerce with each other 
in this manner, operated with ftill more power¬ 
ful effedl in Africa. That vaft continent, which 
little refembles the other divifions of the earth, 
is not penetrated with inland feas, like Europe 
and Afia, or by a chain of lakes, like North 
America, or opened by rivers (the Nile alone 
excepted) of extended navigation. It forms 
one uniform, continuous furfece, between the 
various parts of which there could be no inter- 
courfe from the earlieft times, but by land. Rude 
as all the people of Africa are, and {lender as 
the progrefs is which they have made in the 
arts of life, fuch a communication appears to 
have been early opened and always kept up. 
How far it extended in the more early periods 
to which my refearches have been direfted, and 
by what different routes it was carried on, I 
have not fufficient information to determine 
with accuracy. It is highly probable that, from 
time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the per¬ 
fumes, both of .the fouthern parts of Africa, 
and of its. more northern diffrids, were con¬ 
veyed either Ho the Arabian Gulf, or to Egypt, 

and 
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SECT, and exchanged for the fpices and other product 
UL tions of the Eaft. 


The Mahomedan religion, which fpread with 
amazing rapidity over all Afia and a confiderable 
part of Africa, contributed greatly towards the 
increafe of commercial intercourfe by land in 
both thefe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, by mingliug with it a new 
principle of aftivity, and by direfting it to 
a common centre. Mahomet enjoined all his 
followers to vifit once in their life-time, the 
Caaba, or fquare building in the temple of Mecca, 
the immemorial objcfl of veneration among his 
countrymen, not only on account of its having 
been chofen (according to their tradition) to be 
the refidence of man at his creation but be- 
caufe it was the fir ft fpot on this- earth which 
was confecrated to the worfhip of God’: 
In order to preferve continually upon their 
minds a fenfe of obligation to pbform this duty, 
he direfbed that, in all the multiplied afts of 
devotion which his religion preferibes, true 
believers Ihould always turn their faces towards 


9 Abul-Ghazi Ba3'adur Klian, Hill. Geneal. dci 
Tatars, p. ij. 

s OlilTon Tableau General de I’Lmpire Othoman, 
, tom. iii. p. 150, 8cc. 289. edit. 8.0. 

that 
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that holy place'. In obedience to a precept 
folemnly ^enjoined and feduloufly inculcated, 
large caravans of pilgrims aflemble annually 
in every country where the Mahomedan faith 
is eftablilhed. From the fhores of the Atlantic 
on one hand, and from the moft remote regions 
of the Fall on the other, the votaries of the 
Prophet advance to Mecca. Commercial ideas 
and (jbjefls mingle with thofe of devotiqn. 
The numerous camels* of each caravan are 
loaded with thofe commodities of every (|pun> 
try which are of ealiefl carriage and moll ready 
fale. The holy city is crowded, not only with 
zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. 
During the few days they remain, there, 
the fair of Mecca is the greatell, perhaps, on 
the face of the earth. Mercantile tranfadions 
are carried on in it to an immenfe value, of 
which the difpatch, the filence, the mutual 
confidence and good faith in condu&ing them, 
are the moft unequivocal proof. The pro- 
duftions and manufactures of India form a ca¬ 
pital article, in this great trafEc, and the caravans, 
on their return, difleminate them through every 
part of Afia and Africa. Some of thefe are 
deemed neceffary, not only to the comfort, 

' Herbclot Biblioth. Orient, artic, Cadia & Ktblah. 

> See NOTE LI II. 
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SECT, but to the prefervation of life, and others con- 
tribute to its elegance and pleafure. *> They are 
■u.i—various as to fuit the talle of mankind in 
every climate, and in different ftages of im¬ 
provement j and are in high requeft among 
the rude natives of Africa, as well as the more 
luxurious inhabitants of Afia. In order to 
fupply their feveral demands, the caravans return 
loaded with the muflins and chintzes of Bengal 
and the Deccan, the fliawls of Cachemire, the 
peppp: of Malabar, the diamonds of Golconda, 
the pearls of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 
the nutmeg, cloves, and mace of the Moluccas, 
and an immenfe number of other Indian com¬ 
modities. ' ' ■ 

Beside thefe great caravans, formed partly 
by refpeft for a religious precept, and partly 
with a view to extend a lucrative branch of 
commerce, there are other caravans, and thefe 
not inconfulerable, compofed entirely of mer¬ 
chants, who have no objeft but trade. Thefe, 
at Hated feafons, fet out from different parts 
of the Turkifh and Perfian dominions, and 
proceeding to IndoHan, and even to China, 
by routes which were anciently known, they 
convey by land-carriage the moft valuable 
commodities of thefe countries to the remote pro¬ 
vinces of both empires. It is only by confidering 

the 
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the diftance to which large quantities of thefe sect. 
commodities are carried, and frequently acrofs 
extenlive^ deferts, which, without the aid of 
camels, would have been impaflable, that we 
can form any idea of the magnitude of the trade 
with India by land, and are led to perceive, 
that in a Difquifition concerning the various 
modes of conducing this commerce, it is well 
entitled to the attentifin which I have bellowed 
in endeavouring to trace it *. 

« See NOTE LTV, 
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SECTION IV. 

General Obfervations, 

E c T. 'J'Hus I have endeavoured to defcribe the 
IV, progrefsof trade with India, both by fea 

and by land, from the earlieft times in which 
hiftory aftbrds any authentic information con- 
cerning it, until an entire revolution was made 
in its nature, and the mode of carrying it on, 
by that great difcovery which I originally fixed 
as the utmoft boundary of my enquiries. Here, 
then, this Difquifition might have been termi¬ 
nated. But as I have conducted my readers to 
that period when a new order of ideas, and 
new arrangements of policy began to be intro¬ 
duced 
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duced into Europe, in confequence of the value sect. 
. and importance of commerce being fo thoroughly iv. 
underfto^d, that in almofl: every country the 
encouragement of it became a chief obje£t of 
public attention; we have now reached that 
point whence a line may be drawn which marks 
the chief diftinction between the manners and 
political inflitutions of ancient and modern 
times, it will render the work more inltrudlive 
and ufeful, to conclude it with fome general 
obfervations, which naturally arife from a fur- 
vey of both, and a comparifon- of the one with 
the other. Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be 
found not only to have an intimate connexion 
with the fubjecl of my refearches, and to throw 
additional light -upon it; ■ but will ferve to 
illuftrate many particulars in the general hiftory 
of commerce, and to point out elFefls or con* 
fequences of various events, which have not 
been generally obferved, or confidered with 
that attention which they merited. 

I. Atter viewing the great and extenfive 
efFe^ts of finding a new courfe of navigation 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it may 
appear farprifing to a modern obferver, that 
a difeovery of fuch importance was not made, or 
even attempted, by any of the commercial Hates 
of the ancient world. But in judging with 
8 refpect' 
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SECT, refpeft to the condudt of nations in remote times, 
tv. -we never err more widely, than when we decide 
with regard to it, not according to^ the ideas 
and views of their age, but of our own. This 
is not, perhaps, more conipicuous in any in- 
ftance, than in that under coniideration. It was 
by the Tyrians, and by the Greeks, who were 
mailers of Egypt, that the different people of 
Europe were firll fupplied with the produftioiis 
of theEall. From the account that has been 
given of the manner in which they procured 
thefe, it is manifeft that they had neither the 
fame inducements with modern nations, to wilh 
for any new communication with India, nor 
. the fame means of accomplilhing it. All the 
commercial tranfaftions of the ancients with 
the Eafl were confined to the ports on the Ma¬ 
labar coaft, or extended at farthell to the ifiand 
of Ceylon. To thefe llaples, the natives of 
all the different regions in the eaftern parts of 
Afia brought the commodities which were the 
growth of their feveral countries, or the pro- 
dufl of their ingenuity, in their own veffels, and 
with them the Ihips from Tyre and from 
Egypt completed their inveftments. While the 
operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo circumfcribed, the con- 
veyance of a cargo by the Arabian Gulf, not- 
withftanding the expence of land carriage, either 
7 from 
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froni Elath to Rhinocolura, or acrofs the defart sect. 
to the Nile, was fo fafe and commodious, iv. 
that the nnerchants of Tyre and AlexaRdria 
had little reafon to be folicitous for the dif- 
covery of any other. The fituation of both 
thefe cities, as well as that of the other con- 
fiderable commercial ftates of antiquity, was 
very different from that of the countries to 
which, in later times, mankind have been in¬ 
debted for keeping up intercourfe with the 
remote parts of the globe. Portugal, Spain, 

England, Holland, which have been moft aftive 
and fuccefsful in this line of enterprife, all lie 
on the Atlantic ocean, (in which every Eu* 
ropean voyage of difcovery muft commence,) 
or have immediate accefs to it. But Tyre was 
fituafed at the eaftern extremity of the Me¬ 
diterranean, Alexandria not far from it; Rhodes, 

Athens, Corinth, which came afterwards to be 
ranked among the moft adlive trading cities of 
antiquity lay confiderably advanced towards 
the fame quarter in that fea. The Commerce 
of all thefe ftates was long confined within 
the precinfts of the Mediterranean; and in 
fome of them, nev'er extended beyond it. The 
pillars of Hercules, or the Straits of Gibraltar, 
were long confidered as the utmoft boundary - 
of navigation. To reach this was deemed a 
fignal proof of naval Ikill j and before any of • 

o thefe 
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SECT, thefe ftates could give a beginning to an at- 
tempt towards exploring the vaft unknown ocean 
vvltich lay beyond it, they had to gccomplilh 
a voyage (according to their ideas) of great 
extent and much danger. This was fufficient 
to deter them from engaging in an arduous 
undertaking, from which,* even if attended with 
fuccefs, their, fuuation prevented their enter¬ 
taining hopes of deriving great advantage *. 

But could we fuppofe the difcovery of a 
new paffage to India to have become an objeft 
of defire or purfuit to any of thefe ftates, their 
fcience as well as pra£lice of navigation was 
fo defective, that it would have been hardly 
poflible for them to attain it. The veffels 
which the ancients employed in trade were fo 
fmall, as not to afford ftowage for provifions 
fufficient to fubfift a crew during a long 
voyage. Their ,conftru6tion was fuch that 
they could feldom venture to depart far 
from land, and their mode of fteering along 
the coaft (which I have been obliged to 
mention often) fo circuitous and flow, that 
from thefe as well as from other circumftances 
which I might have fpecified'*, we may pro- 

» See NOTE LV. 

*' Goguet Orig. des Loix des Arts, &c. ii. 303. 329. 
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jjounce a voyage from the Mediterranean to sect. 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, to have 
been an ftndertakdng beyond their power to 
accomplifli, in fuch a manner as to render it, 
in any degree, fubfervient to cornrhetce. To 
this deciiion, the account preferved by Herodoi 
tus, of a voyage performed by fome Phenician 
fhips employed by a king of Egypt, which, tak^ 
ing their departure from the Arabian Gulf, 
doubled the fouthern promontory of Africa, and 
arrived at the end of three years, by the Straits of 
Gades, or Gibraltar, at the mouth of the Nile 
can hardly be confidered as repugnant; fof 
feveral writers of the greateft eminence among 
the ancients, and moft diftinguiflied for their 
proficiency in the knowledge of geography, 
regarded this account rather as an amufing 
tale, than the hifrory of a real tranfiidion; and 
either entertained doubts concerning the pofr 
Ability of failing round Africa, or abfolutely 
denied if*. But if what Herodotus relates 
concerning the courfe held by thefe Phenician 
Ihips had ever been received by the ancients 
t^th general aflent, we can hardly fuppofe that 
any frate could have been fo wildly adventurous 

• Lib. iv. c. +2. 

* Polyb. lib. iii. p. 153. edit. Cafaubi Plln. Nat. Hift. 
lib. ii. c. 6. Ptol, Gcogr. lib. iv. c. 9. See NOTE LVL 
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SECT, as to imagine that a voyage, which it required 
tv. three years to complete, could be undertaken 
with a profpeft of commercial benefit.o 

II. The rapid progrefs of the moderns in 
exploring India, as well as the extenfive power 
and valOable fettlements which they early ac- 
quired there, mark fuch a diftinflion between 
their mode of condudting naval operations, 
and that- of the ancients, as merits to be con* 
fidered and explained with attention. From 
the reign of the firft Ptolemy, to the conqueft 
of Egypt by the Mahomedans, .Europe had 
been fupplied with the produftions of the Eaft 
by the Greeks of Alexandria, by the Romans 
while they were niafters of Egypt, and by the 
fubjccts of the Emperors of Conftantinople, when 
that kingdom became a province of their do¬ 
minions. During this long period, extending 
almoit to a thoufand years, none of thofe peo¬ 
ple, the moft enlightened undoubtedly in the 
ancient world, ever advanced by fea farther 
towards the Eaft than.the Gulf of Siam, and had 
no regular eftabllflied trade but with the ports 
on the coaft of Malabar, or thofe in the ifland 
of Ceylon. They attempted no conquefts in 
any part of India, they made no fettlements, 
they erccled no forts. Satisfied with an inter- 
courfe merely commercial, they did not aim at 

acquiring 
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acquiring any degree of power or dominion in sect. 
the countries where they traded, though it tv. 
feems to be probable that they might have ' 
eftabliflied it without much oppofition from 
the natives, a gentle effeminate people, with 
whom, at that time, no foreign and more war¬ 
like race was mingled. But the enterprifing 
aftivity of the Portuguefe was not long confined 
within the fame limits ; a few years after their 
arrival at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
Eaft, into regions unknown to the ancients. 

The kingdoms of Cambodia, Cochin' China, 

Tonquin, the vaft empire of China, and all the 
fertile iflands in the great Indian Archipelago, 
from Sumatra to the Philippines, were dif- 
covered, and the Portuguefe, though oppofed 
in every quarter by the Mahomedans of Tartar 
or Arabian origin fettled in many parts of India, 
enemies much more formidable than the natives, 
eftabliflied there that extenfive influence and do¬ 
minion which I have formerly deferibed. 

Of this remarkable difference between the 
progrefs and operations of the ancients and 
moderns in India, the imperfeft knowledge of 
the former, with refpefl: both to the theory 
and praftice of navigation, feems to have been 
the principal caufe. From the coaft of Malabar 
to the Philippines, was a voyage of an extent 
o far 
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SECT, far beyond any that the ancients were accuCg 
tomed to undertake, and, according to their 
inanner of failing, myft have require'd a great 
length of time to perform if. The nature of 
t^eir trade with India was fuch, that they had 
not (as has been formerly obferved) the fame 
inducements with the moderns, to profecute 
difcovery with ardour; and, according to the 
defcription given of the velTels in which the 
merchants of Alexandria carried on their trade 
from the Arabian Gulf, they appear to have 
been very unfit for that purpofe. On all thefe 
accounts, the ancieiiis remained fatisfied with 
a flender knowledge of India: and influenced 
by reafons proceeding from the fame caufe, 
they attempted neither conquei’t nor fettle- 
ment there. In order to accompliih either 
of thefe, they muft have tranl'ported a confi- 
derable number of men into India. But, from 
the defeftive ftru£lure of their fhips, as well 
as from the impel feflion of their art in navi¬ 
gating them, the ancients feldorn ventured to 
convey a body of troops to any diftance by fea. 
From Berenice to Mufiris was to them, even 
after Hippalus had difeovered the method ol 
fleering a direft courfe, and when their naval 
Ikill had attained to its higheft ftate of improve¬ 
ment, a voyage of no lefs than feventy days. 
By the ancient routp along the coafl of Perfia, 

a voyage 
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a voyage from the Arabian Gulf to any part sect. 
of India mull have been of greater length, 
and accompliihed more llowly. As no hollile 
attack was ever made upon India by fea, either 
by the Greek monarchs of Egypt, though the 
two firll of them were able and ambitious 
Princes, or by the moft enterprizing of the 
Roman Emperors, it is evident that they muft 
have deemed it an attempt beyond their power- 
to execute. Alexander the Great, and, in imita¬ 
tion of him, his fucceffors, the monarchs of 
Syria, were the only perfons in the ancient 
world who formed an idea of eftablilhing their 
dominion in any part of India; but it was with 
armies led thither by land, that they hoped to 
atchieve this. 

III. The fudden effect of opening a direft 
communication with the Eaft, in lowering the 
price of Indian commodities, is a circumftance 
that merits obfervatlon. How compendious 
foever the ancient intercourfe with India may 
appear to have been, it was attended with con- 
fiderable cxpence. The productions of the 
remote parts of i^fia, brought to Ceylon, or to 
the pons on the Malabar coaft, by the natives, 
were put on board the Ihips which arrived 
from the Arabian Gulf. At Berenice t])ey 
were landed, and.carried by camels two hundred 
0 4 and 
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SECT, and fifty eight miles to the banks of the Nile. 

There they were again embarked, and conveyed 
down the river tOi,Alexwidria, whence'they were 
difpatched to different markets. The addition 
to the price of goods by fuch a multiplicity 
of operations muft have been coiifiderable, 
elpecially when the rate chargeable on each 
operation was fixed by inonopolifts, fubjecl to 
no controul. But, after the paffage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope was djfcpvered, 
its various commodities were purchafed at firfl; 
hand in the countries of which they w'ere tlie 
growth or manufafture. In all thefe, particu¬ 
larly in Indoftan and in China, the fubfiftence 
of man is more abundant than in any other part 
of the earth, The people live chjefly upon 
rice, the mod prolific of all grains. Popula¬ 
tion, of confequence, is fo great, and labour 
fo extremely cheap, that every production of 
nature or of art is fold at a very low price, 
When thefe were fhipped in different parts 
■of India, they were conveyed direftly to Lifbon, 
by a navigation, long indeed, but uninterrupted 
and fafe, and thence circulated through Europe. 
The carriage of mercantile goods by water is 
fo much lefs expenfive than by any other mode 
of conveyance, that as foon as the Portuguefe 
could import the produftions of India in fuf? 
ficieiit quantities to fupply the demands of 

Europe, 
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Europe, they were able to afford them at fuch sect. 
a reduced price, that the competition of the 
Venetians ceafed almoft entirely, and the full * ' 
fhream of commerce flowed in its natural di- 
reftion towards the cheapeft market. In what 
proportion the Portuguefe lowered the price 
of Indian commodities, I cannot afcertain with, 
precifion, as I have not found in contemporary 
writers fufflcient information with refpeft to 
that point. Some idea, however, of this, ap¬ 
proaching perhaps near to accuracy, may be 
formed, from the computations of Mr. Munn, 
an intelligent Englifh merchant. He has pub- 
lilhed a table of" the prices paid for various 
articles of goods in India, compared with the 
prices for which they we.-e fold in Aleppo, 
from which the difference appears to be nearly 
as three to one ; and he calciiates, that, after a 
reafonable allowance for the expence of the 
voyage from India, the fame goods may be 
fold in England at half the price which 
they bear in Aleppo. The expence of con¬ 
veying the produftions of India up the 
Perfian Gulf to BalTora, and thence either 
through the Great or Little Defert to Aleppo, 
could not, I fhould imagine, differ confider- 
ably from that by the Red Sea to Alex¬ 
andria. We may therefore fuppofe, that the 
Venetians might purchafe them from the 

merchants 
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SECT, merchants of that city, at nearly the fame rate 
IV. for which they were fold in Aleppo ; and when 
'* we add to this, what they inuft have cli'arged as 
their own profit in all the markets which they 
frequented, it is evident that the Portuguefc 
might afford to reduce the commodities of the 
Eaft at a price below that which has been men¬ 
tioned, and might fupply every part of Europe 
with them more than one-half cheaper than for¬ 
merly. The eiiterprizing fchemes of the Por- 
tuguefe monarchs were accomplillted fooner, as 
well as more completely, than in the hour of 
moft fanguine hope they could have prefumed, 
to expeft; and early in the fixteenth century, 
their fubjefts became poffelfeJ of a monopoly of 
the trade with India, founded upon the only 
equitable title, that of furnifliing its produdtions 
in greater abundance, and at a more moderate 
price. 

IV. We mayobferve, that in confequence of 
a more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, and at 
a cheaper rate, the demand for them increafed 
rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace 
the progrefs of this in detail, would lead me far 
beyond the period which I have fixed as the 
limit of this Difquifition, but fome general re¬ 
marks concerning it will be found intimately 
connedled with the fubje£t of my inquiries. 

The 
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The chief articles of importation from India, sect, 
while the Romans had the direflion of the trade 
with thaf country, have been formerly fpeci* ^ * 

fied. But upon the fubverfion of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriors of 
Scythia and Germany in the various countries 
of Europe, the ftate of fociety, as well as the 
’Condition of individuals, became fo extremely 
difierent, that the wants and defires of men were 
no longer the fame. Barbarians, many of them 
not far advanced in their progrefs beyond the 
rijdefi ftate of focial life, had little relifli for 
thofe accommodations, and that elegance, which 
are fo alluring to polilhed nations. The cu> 
rious manufactures of filk, the precious ftones 
and pearls of the Eaft, which had been the 
ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objects of defire to 
men, who, for a confiderable time after they 
took pofiefilon of their new conquefts, retained 
the original fimplicity of their paftoral manners. 

They advanced, however, from rudenefs to re¬ 
finement in the ufual courfe of progreflion which 
nations are deftined to hold, and an increafe of 
wants and defires requiring new objefts to gra¬ 
tify them, they began to acquire a reliih for 
fome of the luxuries of India. Among thefe 
they had a fingular predilection for the fpiceries 
and aromatics which that country yields in fuch 

variety 
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T. variety and abundance. Whence their peculiar 
fondnefs for thefe arofe, it is not of importance 
to inquire. Whoever confults the writers of the 
middle ages, will find many particulars which 
confirm this obfervation. In every enumeration 
of Indian commodities which they give, fpices 
are always mentioned as the moft confiderable 
and precious article®. In their cookery, all 
diflies were highly feafoned with them. In 
every entertainment of parade, a profufion of 
them was deemed effential to magnificence. In 
every medical prefcription they were principal 
ingredients ^ But confiderable as the demand 
for fpices had become, the mode in which the 
nations of Europe had hitherto been fupplied 
with them was extremely difadvantageous. The 
lliips employed by the merchants of Alexandria 
never ventured to vilit thofe remote regions 
which produce the moft valuable fpices, and 
before they could be circulated through Europe, 
they were loaded with the accumulated profits 
received by four or five diSerent hands through 
which they had paflTed. But the Portuguefe, 
with a bolder fpirit of navigation, having pene¬ 
trated into every part of Afia, took in their 

® Jac. deVitriac. Hi£l. Hierof. ap. Bongars, i. p. 1099. 
Wilh. Tyr. lib. xii, c. 23. 

^ Du Cange, GloiTar. Verb. Aromaia^ Species. Henry’s 
Hift, of G. Brit. vol. iv. p.597, 598. 
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cargo of fpices in the places where they grew, sect, 
and could afford to difpofe of them at fuch a tv. 
price, that, from being an expenfive luxury, 
they became an article of fuch general ufe, as 
greatly augmented the demand for them. An 
effedl fimilar to this may be obferved, with 
refpeft to the demand for other commodities 
imported from India, upon the reduftion of 
their price by the Portuguefe. From that period 
a growing tafte for Afiatic luxuries may be traced 
in every country of Europe, and the number of 
fliips fitted out for that trade at Lifbon conti¬ 
nued to increafe every year 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, 
and had long been deemed, it is remarkable that 
the Portuguefe were fuifered to remain in the 
undifturbed and exclufive pofTflllon of it,' dur¬ 
ing the courfe of aimoft a century. In the an¬ 
cient world, though Alexandria, from the pe¬ 
culiar felicity of iis fituation, could carry on an 
intercourfe with the Eaft by fca, and circulate its 
produftions through Europe with fuch advan¬ 
tage, as gave it a decided fuperiority over every 
rival; yet various attempts (which have*been 
deferibed in their proper places) were made, 
from time to, time, to obtain fome Ihare in a 
commerce fo apparently beneficial. From the 


t See NOTE LVII. 
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SECT, growbg a£kivity of the commercial fpirit in the 
IV. fixteenth century, as well as from the example 
^ of the eager folicitude with which the Fenetians 
and Genoefe exerted themfelves alternately to 
Ihut out each other from any fliare in the Indian 
trade, it might have been expefted that fome 
competitor would have arifen to call in queftion 
the claim of the Portuguefe to an exclufive right 
of traffic with the Eaft, and to wreft from them 
fome portion of it. There were, however, at 
that time, fome peculiar circumftances in the 
political ftate of all thofe nations in Europe, 
whofe intrufion, as rivals, the Portuguefe had 
any reafon to dread, which fecured to them the 
quiet enjoyment of their monopoly of Indian 
commerce, during fuch a long period. From 
the acceflion of Charles V. to the throne, Spain 
was either fo much occupied in a multiplicity of 
operations in which it was engaged by the am¬ 
bition of that monarch, and of his fon Philip II. 
or fo intent on profecuting its own difcoveries 
and conquefts in the New World, that although, 
A. 0.1521. by the fuccefsful enterprize of Magellan, its 
fleets were unexpectedly conduced by a new 
courfe to that remote region of Afia which was 
the feat of the molt gainful and alluring branch 
of trade carried on by the Portuguefe, it could 
make no confiderable effort to avail itfelf of the 
commercial advantages which it might have 
X 2 derived 
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derived from that event. By the acquifition of s e c t, 
the crown of Portugal, in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and eighty, the kings of Spain, in- 
ftead of the rivals, became the proteftors of the 
Portugiiefe trade, and the guardians of all its 
exclufive rights. Throughout the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the ftrength and refources of France were 
fo much wafted by the fruitlefs expeditions of 
their monarchs into Italy, by their unequal con- 
teft with the power and policy of Charles V. 
and by the calamities of the civil wars which 
defolated the kingdom upwards of forty years, 
that it could neither beftow much attention 
upon objefls of commerce, nor engage in any 
Icheme of diftant enterprize. The Venetians, 
how fenfibly foever they might feel the morti¬ 
fying reverfe of being excluded, almoft entirely, 
from the Indian trade, of which their capital had 
been formerly the chief feat, were fo debilitated 
and humbled by the League of Cambray, that 
they were no longer capable of engaging in any 
undertaking of magnitude. England, weakened 
(as was formerly obferved) by the long contefl: 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter, and 
juft beginning to recover its proper vigour, was 
leftrained from aflive exertion, during one part 
of the fixteenth century, by the cautious 
maxims of Henry VII. and wafted its ftrength, 
during another part of it, by engaging incon- 

fiderately 
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SECT, fiderately in the wars between the princes on 
tv. the continent. The nation, though deftined to 
acquire territories in India more extenfive and 
valuable than were ever poflefled by any Euro¬ 
pean power, had no fuch prefentiment of its fu- 
ture eminence there, as to take an early part in 
the commerce or tranfadions of that country, 
and a great part of the century elapfed before it 
began to turn its attention towards the Eaft. 

While the moft confiderable nations in Eu¬ 
rope found it neceffary, from the circumftances 
which I have mentioned, to remain inafkive 
fpefkators of what paffed in the Eaft, the Seven 
United Provinces of the Low Countries, re¬ 
cently formed into a fmall ftate, ftill ftruggling 
for political exiftence, and yet in the infancy 
of its power, ventured to appear in the In¬ 
dian ocean as the rivals of the Portuguefe; 
and, defpifing their pretenfions to an exclufive 
right of commerce with the extenfive countries 
to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, in¬ 
vaded that monopoly which they had hitherto 
guarded with fuch jealous attention. The Eng- 
lilh foon followed the example of the Dutch, 
and both nations, at firft by the enterprizing 
induftry of private adventurers, and afterwards 
by the more powerful eiforts of trading com¬ 
panies, under the .prote£kion of public autho- 
14 rity, 
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*Ity, advanced with aftonifhing ardour and fuc- s E c T, 
cefs in this new careet opened to them. ITie iv. 
vaft fabrij of power which- the Pbrtuguefe had 
erefted in the Haft (a fupe^ftrufture much too 
large for the bafis on which it had to reft) was 
almoft entirely overturned, in as fhort time, and 
with as much facility, as it had been raifedt 
England and Holland, by driving them from 
their moil valuable fettlements, and feizing the 
moll lucrative branches of their trade* have 
attained to that pre.eminence in naval power 
and commercisd opulence,, by which they are 
dillinguiihed among the nations of Europe* 

VI. The coincidence, in point of time, of 
the difcoveries made by Columbus in the Weft, 
and thofe of Gama in the Eaft, is a fingular 
circumftance, which merits obfervation, on ac¬ 
count of the remarkable influence of thofe 
events in forming or ftrengthening the com¬ 
mercial connexion of the different quarters of 
the globe with each other. In all ages, gold 
and filver, particularly the latter, have been 
the commodities exported with; .the greafeft 
profit to India. In no part of the earth do the 
natives depend fo little upon foreign countries, 
either for the neceffaries or luxuries of life. The 
bleftings of a favourable climate and fertile foil, 
augmented by their own ingenuity, afford them 
p whatever 
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SECT, whatever they defire- In confequence of this, 
tfade with them has always been carried on in 

^ one uniform manner, and the precious metals 

have been given in exchange for their peculiar 
produflions, whether of nature or art. Bur 
when the communication with India was ren¬ 
dered fo much more eafy,. that the demand for 
its commodities .began to increafe far beyond 
what had • been formerly known, if Europe 
had not been fupplied with the gold and filver 
which it was necelTary to carry to the markets 
of the Eaft from fources richer and more abun¬ 
dant than her own barren and impoveriflied 
mines, flie mud either have abandoned the trade 
with Inidia altogether, or have continued it with 
manifeft difadvantage. By -filch a continual 
drain of gold and filver, as well as by the un¬ 
avoidable wade of both in circulation and in 
nianufatSlures, the quantity of thofe metals mud 
have gone on dimiuifliing, ami their value 
would have been fo much enhanced, that tlicy 
could not have continued long to be of the fatne 
utility in the commercial tranfactions between 
the two countries. But before the effects of 
this diminution could be very fenfibly felt, Ame¬ 
rica opened her mines, and poured in treafurei 
upon Europe in the , mod copious dream to 
which mankind ever had accefs. This treafure, 
in fpite of innumerable anxious precautions to 

prevent 
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prevent it, flowed to the markets where the sect* 
commodities neceflary for fupplying the wants, iv. 
or gratifyiijg the luxury of the Spaniards, were '* 
to be found; and from that time to the prefent, 
the Englifli and Dutch have purchafed the pro- 
duftions of China and Indodan, with filver 
brought from the mines of Mexico and Peru. 

The immenfe exportation of filver to the Eaft, 
during the courfe of two centuries, has not only 
been replaced by the continual influx from Ame¬ 
rica, but the quantity of it has been confider- 
ably augmented, and at the fame time the 
proportional rate of its value in Europe and in 
India has varied fo little, that it is chiefly with 
filver that many of the capital articles imported 
from the Eaft are ftill purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner 
to facilitate and extend the intercourfe of Europe 
with Afia, it gave rife to a traflic with Africa, 
which, from flender beginnings, has become fb 
confiderable, as to form the chief bond of com¬ 
mercial connexion with that continent. Soon 
after the Portuguefe had extended their difco- 
veries on the coaft of Africa beyond the river 
Senegal, they endeavoured to derive fome be- 
nefit from their new fettlements there, by the 
fale of flavcs. Various circumftances combined 
in favouring the revival of this odious traflic. 

p 2 In 
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SECT. In every part of America, of which the Spa- 
niards took pofleffion, they found that the na- 
lives, from the feeblenefs of their f^ame, from 
their indolence, or from the injudicious manner 
of treating them, were incapable of the exer. 
lions requifite either for working mines, or for 
cultivating the earth. Eager to firtd hands more 
induftrious and efficient, the Spaniards had re> 
courfe to their neighbours the Portuguefe, and 
purchafed from them negroe flaves. Experi¬ 
ence foon difcovered that they were men of a 
more hardy race, and fo much better fitted for 
enduring fatigue, that the labour of one negroe 
was computed to be equal to that of four Arne- 
ricans '*; and from that time the number em¬ 
ployed in the New World has gone on increaf- 
ing with rapid progrefs. In this praSice, no 
lefs repugnant to the feelings of humanity than 
to the principles of religion, the Spaniards have 
unhappily been imitated ,by all the nations of 
Europe, who have acquired territories in the 
warmer climates of the New World. At pre* 
fent the number of negroe flaves in the fettle- 
ments of Great Britain and France in the Well; 
Indies, exceeds a million ^ and as the ellablifb- 
ment of fervitude has been found, both in an¬ 
cient and in modern times, extremely unfavour- 

^ Hift. of America, vol. i, p. 330. 

able 
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able to population, it requires an annual importa- 
tion from Africa, of at leaft fifty-eight thoufand 
to keep up the ftock If it were polfible to 
afcertain, with equal exaftnefs, the number of 
flaves in the Spaniih dominions, and in North 
America, the total number of negroe flaves 
might be well reckoned at as many more. 



Thus the commercial genius of Europe, 
which has given it a vifible afcendant over the 
three other divifions of the earth, by difcerning 
their refpedive wants and refources, ‘and by 
rendering them reciprocally fubfervient to one 
another, has efiablilhed an union among them, 
from which it has derived an immenfe increafe 
of opulence, of power, and of enjoyments. 


VIL Though the difcovery of a New 
World in the Weft, and the opening of a 
more eafy and dire£l communication with 
the remote regions of the Eaft co-operated 
towards -extending the commerce, and adding 
to the enjoyments, of Europe, a remarkable 
difference may be obferved, with refpeft both to 
the time and the manner in which they produced 
thefe effefts. When the Portuguefe firft vifited 
the different countries of Afia, ftretching from 

• Report of Lords of the Privy Council, A. D. 1788. 
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the coaft of Malabar to China, they found 
them poflefled by nations highly civilized, which 
had made considerable progrefs in elegant as 
well as ufeful '^arts, which were accuftomcd 
to intercourfe with ftrangers, and well ac¬ 
quainted with all the advantages of commerce. 
But when the Spaniards began to explore the 
New World which they difcovered, the afped; 
which it prefented to them was very different. 
The iflands were inhabited by naked favages, 
fo unacquainted with the fimplefl: and nioft 
neceffary arts of life, that they fubfifted chiefly 
on the Spontaneous produdUons of a fertile 
foil and genial climate. The continent ap¬ 
peared to be a foreft of itnmenfe, extent, along 
the coaft of which were fcattered fome feeble 
tribes, not greatly Superior to the iflanders in 
uiduftry or improvement. Even its two large 
monarchies, which have been dignified with 
the appellation of civilized ftates, had not ad- 
vanced fo far beyond their countrymen, as to 
be entitled to that name. The inhabitants, both 
of Mexico and Peru, unacquainted with the 
ufeful metals, and deftitute of the addrefs requi- 
fite for acquiring fuch command of the inferior 
animals as to derive any confiderable aid from 
their labour, had made fo little progrefs in 
agriculture, the firff of all arts, that one of the 
greateft difficulties with which the fniall number 

of 
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of Spaniards, who overturned thofe highly ex- sec t. • 
tolled empires, had to ftruggle, was how to pro- iv. 
cure in fliem what was fuiEcient for their fub- 
fiftence. 

It was of confequence, with a very different 
fpirit, that the intercourfe with two countries, 
refembling each other fo little in their degree 
of improvement, was begun and carried on. The 
Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not 
only the produftions with which the bountiful 
hand of Nature has enriched that part of the 
globe, but various manufaftures which had long 
been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in this alluring trade with the greateft eagernefs. 

The encouragement of it their monarchs con- 
fidered as a chief objeft of government, towards 
which .they directed all the power of the king¬ 
dom, and rouzed their fubjedls to fuch vigor¬ 
ous exertions in the profecution of it, as oc- 
cafioned that aftonifhing rapidity of progrefs 
which I have defcribed. The fanguine hopes 
with which the Spaniards entered upon their 
career of difcovery, met not with the fame 
fpeedy gratification. From the induftry of 
the rude inhabitants of the New World, they 
did not receive a fingle article of commerce. 

Even the natural produftions of the foil and 
climate,'when not cherifhed and multiplied by 
? 4 the 
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s s c T. t&e &l3:eti£ig amt fisod of man, were of 

tinrf^ yryrKTTir- Hop^ E«l»er than fitccefs, 
them ta per^ ii eatendaig ^their re- 
fearrhgs zod conqu^s; and aa gOTemment de¬ 
rived Ihtle tmmpcttafe benefit from thefe, it left 
the pra&codon of them chkfij to private adven¬ 
turers^ viiofe eotesprifing a^ivity, more 
shsEt by any e&Ht o£ the ftate, the moff valuable 
figfiefftcHa of Sjaia in America were acquired. 
Isifiead of the inSantaneons and great advan- 
tages which the Fortngnde derived ftom their 
dEfeoTerfes above half a ceHtnry elapfed before 
die Spamardg reaped any beneht of confeqiience 
their conquefb, esrcept the imail quantities 
gold wbic^ the ifknders were eampelied 
to collect, and the plunder of the gold and 
filver employed by the ^fedcans and Peruvians 
as oxsaments of their perfbns and temples, or 
as utenfils of fecred or domeftic ufe. It was 
not undl the difcovery of the mines of Potofi 
ill! Peru, in the year one thoofiind five hundred 
and foTty-fivai and of thofe of Sacotecas in 
Mescico, fbon after, that the Spanlfh territaries 
in the New Wmld brought a permanent and 
valuable addition of wealth and revenue to the 
mother country, 

Non did the trade with India differ more 
hrom that with America, in rdpefl of the |ar- 

ticular 
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ticular circumftance which I have explaned, sect, 
than in refpefl: to the manner of carrying it on, iv. 
after it ^ew to be a confiderable objeft of '* 

political attention. Trade with the Eaft was 
a- fimple mercantile tranfa£lion, confined to 
the purc^afe either of the natural produftions 
of the country, fuch as fpices, precious Hones, 
pearls, &c. or of the manufiidures which 
abounded among an induftrious race of men, 
fuch as filk. and cotton Huifs, porcelane, &c. 

Nothing more was requifite in conducing 
this trade, than to fettle a few Ikilful agents in 
proper places, to prepare a proper aflbrtment 
of goods' for completing the cargoes of ihips 
as foon as they arrived from Europe, or at the 
utmoft to acquire the command of a few for¬ 
tified flations, which might fecure them ad* 
million into ports where they might careen 
in fafety, and find proteftion from the infults 
of any hoftile power. There was no necelSty 
of making any attempt to efiablilh colonies, 
either for the cultivation of the foil, or the 
conduff of manufaftures. Both thefe remained, 
as formerly, in the hands of the natives. 

But as foon as that wild fpirit of enterprize, 
which animated the Spaniards who firft explored 
and .fubdued the New World, began to fubfide, 
and when, inftead of roving as adventurers- 

5 from 
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s E c T. froni province to province in queft of gold and 
filver, they ferioully turned their thoughts towards 
rendering tjheir conquefts beneficial by cultiva¬ 
tion and induftry, they found . it neceflary to 
eftablifli colonies in every country which they 
wilhed t<^ improve. Other, nations imitated 
their ex^ple in the fettlements which they 
afterwards made in fome of the iflaiidS} and on 
the continent of North America. Europe, after 
having defolated the New World, began to 
repeople it, and under a fyftem of colonization 
(the fpirit and regulations of which it is not 
the objeft of this Difquilltion to explain) the 
European race has multiplied there amazingly. 
Every article of commerce imported from the 
New World, if we except the furs and fkihs 
purchafed from the mdependent tribes of hunters 
in North America, and from a few tribes in 
a fimilar ftate on the Southern continent, is 
the produce of the induftry of Europeans fettled 
there. To their exertions, or to thofe of hands 
which they have taught or compelled to labour, 
we are indebted for lugar, rum,, cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, rice, and even the gold and filver ex- 
trafted from the bowels of the earth. Intent 
on. thofe lucrative branches of induftry, the in¬ 
habitants of the New World pay little attention 
to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a con- 
fiderable part of the members of other focieties, 

' and 
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and depend, in fome meafure, for their fub- sect. 
fiftence, and entirely for every article of elegance 
and luxury, upon the ancient continent. Thus 
the Europeans have become manufacturers for 
America, and their induftry has been greatly 
augmented by the vafl demands for fupplying 
the wants of extenfive countries, the population 
of which is continually increafmg. Nor is the 
influence of this demand confined folely to the 
nations which have a more immediate connec¬ 
tion with the American colonies j it is felt in 
every part of Europe that furniChes any article 
exported to them, and gives aftivity and vigour 
to the hand of the artifan in the inland pro¬ 
vinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Great 
Britain and other countries, which carry on a 
direCk trade with the New World. 

But while the difeovery and conquell of 
America is allowed to be one principal caufe 
of that rapid increafe of induftry and wealth, 
which is confpicuous ifc Europe during the 
two laft centuries, fome timid theorifts have 
maintained, that throughout the fame period 
Europe has been gradually impoverilhed, by 
being dfaiped of its treafure, in order to 
carry on its trade with India. But this appre- 
henfion has arifen from inattention to the nature 
and ufe of the precious metals. They are to 

be 
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SECT, be confidered in two different lights j either 
as the figns which all civilized nations have 
agreed to employ, in order to eftimate or 
reprefent the value both of labour and of all 
commodities, and thus to facilitate the purchafe 
of the former, and the conveyance of the latter 
from one proprietor to another j or gold and 
filver may- be viewed as being themfslves com¬ 
modities or articles of commerce, for which 
fome equivalent muft be given by fuch as wifn 
to acquire them. In this light, the export¬ 
ation of the precious metals to the Eaft Ihould 
be regarded; for, as the nation by which they 
are exported muft purchafe them with the pro¬ 
duce of-its own labour and ingenuity, this trade 
muft contribute, though not in the fame ob¬ 
vious and dire£t manner as that with America, 
towards augmenting the general induftry and 
opulence of Europe. If England, as the price 
of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are ne- 
ceffary for carrying on its trade with India, 
muft give a certain quantity of its woollen or 
cotton cloth or hard-ware, then the hands 
of an additional number of manufafturers 
are rendered aftive, and work to a certain 
amount muft be executed, for which, without 
this trade, there would not have been any 
demand. I'he nation reaps all the benefit 
arifing from a new creation of induftry. With 

the 
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the gold and filver which her manufii£lures sec t- 
■have purchafed in the'Weft, flie is enabled to iv. 
trade ij^ the markets of the Eaft, and the ex^ 
portation of treafure to India, which has been 
fo much dreaded, inftead of impoverifliing, 
enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the difcover)' of the paflage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
vigour and fuccefs with which the Portuguefe 
profecuted their conquefts and eftablifhed their 
dominion there, that Europe has been indebted 
for its prefervation from the moft illiberal and 
humiliating fervitude that ever opprefled po- 
iilhed nations. For this obfervation I am in¬ 
debted to an Author, whofe ingenuity has illuf- 
trated, and whofe eloquence has adorned the Hif- 
lory of the Settlements and commerce of Modern 
Nations in the Eaft and Weft Indies ‘; and it 
appears to me fo well founded as to merit 
more ample inveftigation. A few years after 
the firft appearance of the Portuguefe in India, 
the dominion of the Mameluks was overturned 
by the irrefiftible power of the Turkifli arms, 
and Egypt and Syria were annexed as provinces 
to the Ottoman empire. If after this event 
the commercial intercuurfe with India had con- 
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tinued to be carried on in its ancient channels, 
the Turkiih Sultans, by being mailers of Egypt 
and Syria, muft have pofiefled the abfolrte com¬ 
mand of it, whether the produflions of the Eall 
were conveyed by the Red Sea to Alexandria, 
or were tranfported by land-carriage from the 
Perfian Gulf to Conflantihople, and the ports 
of the Mediterranean. The mbnnrchs who 
were then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither dellitute of abilities to perceive 
the pre-eminence to which this would have 
elevated them, nor of ambition to afpire to it. 
Selim, the conqueror of the Mameluks, by 
confirming the ancient privileges of the Vene¬ 
tians in Egypt and Syria, and by his regula¬ 
tions concerning the duties on Indian goods, 
which I have already mentioned, early dif- 
covered his folidtude to fecure all the ad¬ 
vantages of commerce with the Eaft to his 
own dominions. The attention of Solyman 
the Magnificent, his fucceiTor, feems to have 
been equally directed towards the fame objeft. 
More enlightened than any monarch of the 
Ottoman race, he attended to all the tranfadions 
of the European flates, and had obferved the 
power as well as opulence to which the republic 
of Venice had attained by engroffing the com¬ 
merce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal 
rifing towards the famQ elevation, by the lame 
7 means- ^ 
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means. Eager to imitate arid to fupplant them, sect. 
he formed a fcheme fuitable to his charafter 
for political wifdom and the appellation of In/ii- 
tutor of Rules, by which the Tuikiih Hiftorians 
have diftinguilhed him, and eftablilhed, early in 
his reign, a fyftem of commercial laws in his do¬ 
minions, by which he hoped to render Conftan- 
tinople the great ftaple of Indian trade, as it 
had been in the profperous ages of the Greek 
empire'*. For accomplifhing this fcheme, 
however, he did not rely on the operation of 
laws alone j he fitted out about the fame time 
a formidable fleet in the Red Sea, under the 
condudt of a confidential officer, with fuch a 
body of janizaries on board of it, as he. a.d, 153*. 
deemed fiifficient not only to drive the Portu- 
guefe out of all their new fettlements in 
India, but to take pofTeflion of fome com¬ 
modious flation in that country, and to ereft 
his ftandard there. The Portugiiefc, by ef¬ 
forts of valour and conflauev, entitled to 
the fplendid fuccefs W'ith which they were 
crowned, repulfed this powerful armament in 
every enrerprize it undertook, and compelled 
the fhattered remains of the Turkifti fleet and 

^ Faruta Hift. Venet. lib. vli. p. 589. Sandi Stor. 

Civil, Venez. part ii, p. 901. 
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SECT, army to return with ignominy to the harbours 
from which they had taken their departure, 
*' svith the moft fanguine hopes of terminating 

the expedition m a very different manner*,. 
Solyman, though he never relinquifhed the 
defign of expelling the Portuguefe from India, 
and of acquiring Tome effablilhment there, was 
lb occupied during the remainder of his reign, 
by the multiplicity of arduous operations in 
which an infatiable ambition involved him, that 
he never had leifure to refume the profecution 
of it with vigour. 

If either the meafures of Selim had produced 
the effeft which he expefted, or if the more 
adventurous and extenfive plan of Solyman had 
been carried into execution, the command of 
the wealth of India, together with fuch a marine 
as the monopoly of trade with that country 
has, in every age, enabled the power which pof- 
feffed it to create and maintain, muff have 
brought an acceflion of force to an empire 
already formidable to mankind, that would 
have rendered it altogether irrefillible. Eu* 
rope, at that period, was not in a condition to 
.have defended itfelf againff the combined ex* 

* Afia de Batro'S) dec. Iv. lib. x. c. f. Sic. 
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crtions of fuch naval and military power, fup- sect. 
ported by commercial wealth, and under the iv. 
direftion*of a monarch whofe comprehenfive 
genius was able to derive from each its pecu¬ 
liar advantages, and to employ all with the 
greateft efFeS. Happily for the human race, 
the defpotic fyftem of Turkifli government, 
founded on fuch Illiberal fanaticifm as has ex- 
tinguiflied fcience in Egypt, in Aflyria, and 
in Greece, its three favourite manfions in an¬ 
cient times, was prevented from extending its 
dominion over Europe, and from fuppreffing 
•liberty, learning, and tafte, when beginning to 
make fuccefsful efforts to revive there, and again 
to blefs, to enlighten, and to polilh mankind. 


Q- 
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I SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an en* 
gagement which 1 came under % to make 
fome obfervations upon the genius, the manners, 
and inilitutions of the people of India, as fax 
as they can be traced from the earliefl: ages 
to which OUT knowledge of them extends. Were 
X to enter upon this wide field vfrith an intention 
of furveying its whole extent j w.ere I to view 
.each object which it prefents to a philofophical 
inquirer, under all its different ^peAs, it would, 
lead me into refearches and fpeculations, not 
only of immenfe lengthy but altogether foreign 
from the fubjeffc of this Difquifition. My in¬ 
quiries and refleftions fhaU therefore be con¬ 
fined to what is intimately connefled ydth the 
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defign of this work. I ftall colleft the fafls 
which the ancients have tranfmitted to us con. 
cerning the inftitutions peculiar to the natives 
of India, and, by comparing them with what 
we now know of that country, endeavour to 
deduce fuch conclufions as tend to point out 
the circumftances which have induced the reft 
of mankind, in every age, to carry on com¬ 
mercial intercourfe to fo great an extent with 
-that country. 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous 
proofs in the earlieft periods concerning which 
hiftofy affords information. ' hJof only the 
people contiguous to In^a, but remote nations, 
feem to have been acquainted, from time im- 
memorial, with its commodities, and to have 
valued them fo highly, that in order to procure 
them they undertook fatiguing, expenfive, and 
dangerous journeys. Whenever men give a 
•decided preference to the commodities of any 
particular country, this muft be owing either 
to its poffelling fome valuablie natural produc¬ 
tions peculiar to its foil Md climate, or to fome 
f^erior progrefs which ifs inhabitants have 
niacle in induflry, art, and elegtmCe. It is not 
tq any peculiar excellence in the natural produc¬ 
tions of India, that w< 5 *niuft afcribe entirely the 
predile'ftion of ancient nations for its commodi¬ 
ties; 
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tie6':j fof* pepper exempted, an article, it muft 
be allo^d^ of -.great importance, they are little 
different frpiti thofe of other tropical countries} 
nnd j&thiopia or Arabia might have fully fup- 
plted the Phenicians, and other trading people 
of antiquity, witb the fpices, the perfumes, 
the preicious ffones, the gold and filver, which 
formed the principal articles of ithek com* 
tnerce. 


Whoever thenwilhes to trace the commerce 
with India to its feurce, muft fearch for if, not 
fo much in any peculiarity of the natural pro* 
dudtions of that country, as in the fpperior im* 
provement of its inhabitants. Many fa£ts have 
been tranfinitted to us, which, if they are ex¬ 
amined with proper attention, clearly demon- 
ftrate, that the natives of India were not only 
more early civilized, but had made greater pro- 
grefs in civilization than any other people. 
Thefe -1 ihall endeavour to enumerate, and to 
place them in fuch a point of view as may 
ferye both to throw light upon the inilitu- 
tions, manners, and arts of the Indians, and to 
account for the eagemefs of all nations to 
obtain the productions of their ingenious in- 
duftry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians 
wepe reckoned among thofe races of men which 

Q>3 
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they denominated Autochthones or A.bori^ifieSi 
whom they confidered. as natives of the foili 
whofe origin coaid not be traced'’. By the 
infpired writers, the wifdom of the Eaft (an 
expreffion which is to be underftood as a dei 
fcription : of ; their extrabrdihary progrefs in 
fciencc'and arts) was early celebrated”;.' -In 
order to' illuftrate and confirm thefe explicit 
teftimonies concerning the ancient and’high 
civilization of the inhabitants of India, I lhall 
take a view of their rank and condition as 
individuals j of their civil policy; of their laws 
and judicial proceedings; of thieir ufeful 'and 
elegant arts; "of their fciraces; and of their 
religious inftitutions ; as far as information can 
be gathered from the accounts of the GrCek 
and Roihair waiters, compared with what ftill 
remains of their ancient acquirements and in- 
llitutions. 

I. From the mod: ancient accounts of India 
we learn, that the diftindlion of ranks and’ re¬ 
paration of profeffions were cotnpletely efta- 
blifhed there. This is one of the moft un¬ 
doubted proofs of a fociety confiderably adi 
vanced in its progrefs. Arts in the early ftages of 
focial life are fo few, and fo Ample, that each man 
is fufficiently mailer of them all, to gratify every 

^ Dipd. Sic. lib. ii. p. ijT.. « i Kings, iv. Ji. ■' 
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detnand. of his own. limited defires. A favage 
can form his bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, 
and holl8w his canoe, without calling in the 
aid of any hand more Ikilful than his own'*. 
But when time has augmented the wants of mien, 
the produflions of art become fo complicated 
in their, ftrufture, or fo curious in their fabric* 
that a particular courfe of education is requifite 
towards forming the artifi; to ingenuity in con- 
triy^ce and expertnefs in execution. In pro.> 
portion as. refinement fpreads, the diftinftion 
of‘prpfeilions increafes, and they branch out 
into nxore. numerous and minute fubdivifions. 
Prior to the records of authentic hiftory, and 
even' before, the moft remote sera to which their 
own traditions pretend to reach, this reparation 
of profefiions had not only taken, place among 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it was 
fecured by an inftitution which muft bd con- 
fidered as the fundaine.ntal article in the fyftem 
of their policy. The whole body of the people 
was divided into four orders or calls. The 
member.s..of.the .firft, deemed the molt facred, 
had lit for^their province, to. ftudy the pritt- 
dpleaiof religion; to perform its. fiin&ions:; 
and to cultivate the fciences. They were the 
priefts, the inltruftors, and philofophers of the 

* Hifl. of Amer. v6l. iii. 165. 
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nation. The members of the Second orddr 
were entrufted with the government and defence 
of the ftate. In peace they were its toilers and 
magiftrates, in war they were the generaU-'whio 
commanded, its armies'and the foldiers who 
fought its ibattles. The third was compofed 
of hufbandmen and merchants; and the fourth 
of artifans^ labourers, and fervants. Nbne 
of thefe can ever quit his own call, or he-ad* 
mitted into another*. The ftation of every 
individual is unalterably fixed; his deSky 
is irrevocable; and the walk of life is mafked 
out, from which be muft never deviate. • This 
line of feparatiqu is not only eftablifhed' by 
civil authority, but confirmed and fanflioned 
by religion} and each order or call is faid 
to have proceeded from the Divmity in fuch 
a different manner, that to mingle and con¬ 
found them would be deemed an aft of mod 
daring impietyNor is it between the 
tour different tribes' alone that fuch infupe- 
rable barriers are fixed; the members of each 
caft adhere invariably to the. profeffion of 
their forefathers. From generation tb ^ge- 
neraiion,. the fame families have follow^, 

• Ayeen Akberyi I’ii". 8i, See* Sketches rclatuig'to the 
Hillory, &c. of the Hindoos, p. 107, &c. 

f Sec NOTE LVIII. 
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and will always continue to follow, one uniform 
line of iifei 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various 
members which compofe a community, feem, 
at firft view, to be adverfe to improvement 
dther in fcience or in arts; and by forming 
around the different orders of men artificial 
barriers, which it would be impious to pafs, 
tend to circumfcribe the operations of the human 
mind within a narrower fpbere than nature has 
allotted to them. When every man is at full 
liberty to dired his efforts towards thofe objects 
and that end which the impulfe of his own mind 
prompts him to prefer, he may be expefted 
to attain that high degree of eminence to which 
the uncontrolled exertions of genius and induffry 
naturally conduct. The regulations of Indian 
policy, with refpeft to the different orders of 
men, muff neceffarily, at fome times, check 
genius in its career, and confine to the fundions 
of an inferior caff, talents fitted to fhine in an 
higher fphere. But the arrangements of civil 
government are made, not for what is extraor¬ 
dinary, but for what is,common; not for the 
few, but for the many. The objed of the 
firft Indian legiflators was to employ the moft 
effedual means of pioviding for the fubfiftence, 
the fecurity, and happinefs of all the members 

of 
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of the community oyer which they pr^d?d< 
With this view they fet apart certain races 
of men for each of the various pfofeffioiis 
and arts neceflaJ7 in a well-ordered fociely, 
and appointed the^ exercife of them to be tranf<« 
mitted from father to fon-in fucceffion. This 
fyftem, though extremely repugnant to the 
ideas which we, by being placed in a very dif¬ 
ferent date of fociety, have formed, 'will- be 
found, upon attentive infpeftion, better adapted 
to .attain the end in view, than a carelefs ob- 
f^ver, at firft fight, is apt to imagine. The 
huraah mind bends to the law’of ncceflity, and 
is accuftoihed, not only to accommodate itfelf to 
the reflrraints v>hidh the condidorf of its nature,'or 
the inftitutibns of its country, impofe, but to ac- 
quiefce in them. From bis entrance into life, an 
Indian knows the fiation allotted to him, and the 
funfdons to which he is deftined by his birth. 
The objefts which relate to thefe, are the firft that 
prefent themfelves to his view. They occupy 
his thoughts, or employ his hands; and, from 
his earlieft years, he is trained to the habit of 
doing with eafe and pleafure, that which he muft 
continue through life to do. To this may be 
afcribed that high degree of perfeflion con- 
ipicuqus in many of the Indian rnanuftiflufes; 
and though veneration for the praftices of 
their anceftors may check the fpifit of uivenr 

tion. 
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tion, yetj by adhering to thefe, they acquire 
fuch an expertnefs and delicacy of hand, that 
Europeans, with all the advantages of fuperiot 
fcience, and the aid of more complete indru* 
ments, have never been able to equal the ex* 
quifite execution of their workmanlhip. While 
this high improvement of their more curious 
manufaflures excited the admiration, and at* 
trafted the commerce of other nations, the? 
reparation of profeffions in India, and the early 
diftribution of the people into clalTes, attached 
to particular kinds of latx>ur, fecured fuch abund¬ 
ance of the more common and ufeful commodi¬ 
ties, as not only fupplied their own wants, but mi- 
niftered to thofe of the countries around them. 

r » 

To this early divifion df the people into 
cafts, we muft likewife afcribe a ftriking pecu¬ 
liarity ih the ftate of India; the permanence 
of its inlliiutions, and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. What now is in 
India always was there, and is likely ftill 
to continue: neither the ferocious violence and 
illiberal fanaticilin of its Mahomedan conquerors, 
nor the power of its European mailers, have 
effefled any conliderable alteration *, The fame 
dillmdlions of condition take place, the fame 

S See NOTE LIX. 
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arrangemaits in cinl and domeftic focfcty 
remain, the fame 'mahcims of religion are held 
in veneration, and the fame fciences and arti 
are cultivated. Henoe, in all ages, the trade 
with -has been the fame; gold and £yker 
have uniformly been carried thither in oxder 
to pur-ehale the fame commodities with -which 
it now fuppiies all nations; and from the ag« 
of Pliny to the pcefent times, -it has been hlways 
Conlidcred and execrated as a gulf which fwaU 
lows up the wealth of every other country, 
that hows incelTantly towards it, and from which 
it nevier returns According to the' accounts 
which I have given of the cargoes anciently 
imported from. India, they appear to have con-> 
filled of nearly the fame articles with thofe of 
the invellments in our own times; and what* 
ever diiTerence we may obferve in them feems 
to have arifen, not fo much from any diverfity 
in the nature of the commodities which the 
Indians prepared for fale, as from a variety in 
the tafles or in the wants of the nations which 
demanded them. 

II. Another proof of the early and high 
civilization of the people of India, may be 
deduced. from confidering their political con< 


» See NOTE LX. 
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ftitution and form of government. The Indians 
trace back the hiftory of their own country 
through *an immenfe fucceflion of ages, and 
affcrt, that all Alia, from the mouth of the 
Indus on the weft, to the conHnes of China 
on the eaft, and from the mountains of Thibet 
on the north, to Cape Comorin on the fouth, 
formed a vaft empire, fubjeft to one mighty* ^ 
jfovereign, under whom ruled feveral hereditary- 
Princes and Rajahs. But their chronology, 
which meafures the life of man in ancient times 
by thoufands of years, and computes the length' 
of the feveral periods, during which it fuppofes 
the world to have exifted, by millions, is fo* 
wildly extravagant, as not to merit any ferious 
difcuffion. We muft reft fatisfied, then, until 
fome more certain information is obtained with 
refpeft to the ancient hiftory of India, with 
taking the ftrft accounts of that country, which 
can be deemed authentic, from the Greeks, 
who ferved under Alexander the Great. They 
found kingdoms of confiderable magnitude 
eftabliftied in that country. The territories of 
Porus and of Taxiles comprehended a great 
part of the Panjab, one of the moft fertile and 
belt cultivated countries in India. The king¬ 
dom of the Prafij, or Gandaridse, ftretched 
to a great extent on both Tides of the Ganges. 

All the three, as appears from the ancient Greek 
writers, were powerful and populous. 


This 
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This defcription of the partition of' India 
into ilates of fuch magnitude, is alone a con* 
'vincing proof of its-, having advancefd far in 
civilizaticn. In whatever region of the earth 
there 'has been an opportunity of obferving the 
progrefs of men in focial life, they appear at firft 
in fmall independent tribes or communities. 
Their common wants prompt them to unite; 
and their mutual jealoufies, as well as the necef- 
iity of fecuring fubiiftence, compel them to 
drive to a dillance every rival who might en¬ 
croach on thofe domains which they coniider as 
their own. Many ages elapfe before they 
coalefce, or acquire fufficient forefight to pro¬ 
vide for the wants, or fufficient wifdom to con^ 
du£k the affairs of a numerous fociety. Even 
under the genial climate, and in the rich foil of 
India, more favouiable perhaps to the union and 
increale of the human fpecies than any other 
part of the globe, the formation of fuch exten- 
five Hates, as were efiablifhed in that country 
when firft vifited by Europeans, muft have been 
a work of long dme; and the members of them 
mull have been long accuftomed to exertions of 
uleful induftry. 

Though monarchical government was efta- 
blifhed in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fove- 
reigns were far from pofTeiling uncontrolled or 

defpotic 
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43 efpodc power. No trace, indeed, is’difco* 
vered th^re of any aflembly or public body, the 
mcmbers'of which, either in their own right, or 
as reprefentatives of their fellow-citizens, could 
interpofe in ena£ling laws, or in fuperintending 
the execution of them. Inllitutions defined to 
aifert and guard the rights belonging to men in 
a focial ftate, how familiar foever the idea 
may be to the people of Europe, never formed 
a part of the political conftitution in any great 
Aliatic kingdom. It was to different principles 
that the natives of India were indebted for re- 
llri£tions which limited the exercife of regal 
power. The ranki of individuals was unalter¬ 
ably fixed, and the privileges of the different 
cafts were deemed inviolable. The monarchs 
of India, who ar6 all taken from the fecond of 
the four claffes formerly defcribed, which is 
intrulted with the functions of government and 
exercife of war, behold among their fubjefts an 
-order of men far fuperior to themfelves in 
dimity, and fo confcious of their own pre¬ 
eminence, both in rank and in fanclity, that they 
would deem it degradation and pollution, if they 
were to eat of the fame food with their fove- 
reignTheir perfons are facved, and even for 
the mofl heinous crimes they cannot be capitally 

^ Orfne’s DilTcrt. vol. i. p.4. Sketches, &c. p. 113. 
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puniflled ; theit blood muft never belhed '. To 
men in this 'eSKalted ftation monarchs muft look 
up with refpea, and reverence them aS the im- 
niftcrs of religion, and the teachers of wifdoniu 
On important occafions, it is the duty of foves 
reigns to confult them, and to be direded by 
their advice. Their admonitions, and even their 
cenfures, njuft be received with fubmiffive ro- 
fpefl. This right of the Btahmins to offer their 
opinion with refped to the admixiiftration, qf 
public affairs was not unknown .to the ancients" } 
and in feme accounts preferved in India of the 
events which happened in their own couptry, 
princes are mentioned, who, -having violated 
the privileges of the cafts, and difregarded the 
remonftrances of the Brahmins, were depoied 
by their authority, and put to death 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins 
oppofed a barrier againft the encroachments of 
regal power on the one hand, it was ciscum> 
fciibed on the other by the ideas which thofe 
who occupied the higheft ftations in fociety en* 
tertajned of their own dignity and privil^es. 

* Code of Gentop Laws, ch. xxl. J lo. p. a 75. &.c. 

® Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. 

. Account of the QualitiCi} reqtiifitc in a Magiftrate, 
prefixed by the Pun^ito to the Code of Gen too Laws> 
p» cU. and 

As 
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As none but the members of the caA next in 
rank to that which religion has rendered facred, 
could be«employed in any fun^on of the ftate» 
the forereigns of the extcnfive kingdoms an* 
ciently eAabliflied in India, found it necelTary to 
entruA them with the fuperintendence of the 
cities and provinces too remote to be under 
their own immediate infpedion. In thefe Aa* 
tions they often acquired fuch wealth' and influ* 
ence, that offices conferred during pleafure, 
continued hereditarily in their families, and they 
came gradually to form an intermediate order 
between the fovereign and his fubjeAs; and, by 
the vigilant jealoufy with which they maintained 
their own dignity and privileges, they conArained 
their rulers to refpeft them, and to govern with 
moderation and equity. 

Nor, were the benefits of thefe reAraints 
upon the power of the fovereign confined wholly 
to the two fuperior orders in the Aate; they 
extended, in fome degree, to the third dais 
employed in agriculture. The labours of that 
numerous and ufeful body of men are fo effen* 
tial to the prefervaiion and happinefs of fociety, 
that the greateA attention was paid to render 
their condition fecure and comfortable. Ac* 
cording to the ideas which prevailed among the 
natives of India (as we are informed by the 
»■ firA 
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firft Europeans who vifited their country), the 
fovereign is confidered as the foie univerfal 
proprietor of all the land in his dominsons, and 
from him is derived every fpecies of tenure by 
which his fubjefts can hold it. Thefe lands 
were let out to the farmers who cultivated them, 
at a ftipuldted rent, amounting ufually to a fourth 
part of their annual produce paid in kind °. In 
a country where the price of work is extremely 
low, and where the labour of cultivation is very 
icconfiderable, the earth yielding its produ£Uons 
almoft fpontaneoufly, where fubfiftence is amaz* 
ingly cheap, where few clothes are needed, and 
houfes are built and furnifhed at little expence, 
this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppref- 
five. As long as the hufbandman continued to 
pay the eflabliihed rent, he retained poiTelTion 
of the farm, which defcended, like property, 
&om father to fon. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of 
the condition and tenure of the renters of land 
in India, agree fo perfedly with what now takes 
place, that it may be confidered almoft as a 
defcripdon of the prefent flate of its cultivation. 
In every part of India, where the native Hindoo 
Princes retain dominion, the RyuiSy the modern 

® Strabo, lib. xr. p. 1030. A. Died. Sic. lib. fi. 
p. 53. 
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name by which the renters of land are 
guiflied, hold their poffeffions by a leafe, which 
may be rtmfidered as perpetual, and at a rate 
fixed by ancient furveys and valuations. This 
arrangement has been fo long eftablilhed, and 
accords fo well w'ith the ideas of the natives, 
concerning the diHindions of calls, and the 
fundlions allotted to each 3 that it has been in-* 
violably maintained in all the provinces fubjeft 
either to Mahomcdans or Europeans; and, td 
both, it ferves as the balls on which their whole 
fyltem of finance is founded In a more re< 
mote period, before the origiiud inllitutions of 
India were fubverted by foreign invaders, the 
induftry of the hulbandman, on which every 
member of the community depended for fub- 
liftence, was as fecure as the tenure by which he 
held his lands was equitable. Even war did not 
interrupt his labours or endanger his property< 
It was not uncommon, we are informed, that 
while two holtile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peafants were ploughing or 
reaping in the next field in perfe£l tranquillity 
Thefe maxims and regulations of the ancient 
legiflators of India have a near refemblance to 
the fyllem of thofe ingenious fpeculators on 
political oeconomy in modern times, who re> 
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prefent the produce of land as the foie fource of 
wealth in every country ; and who confider the 
difcoyeryof this principle, according* to which 
they contend that the government of nations 
fliould be condufted, as one of the greateft 
efforts of human wifdom. Under a form of 
government, which paid fuch attention to all the 
different orders of which the fociety is com- 
pofed, particularly the cultivators of the earth, 
it is not wonderful that the ancients Ibould 
defcribe the Indians as a mod happy race of 
men j and that the mod intelligent modern ob> 
fervers fhould celebrate the equity, the huma- 
nity, and mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hindoo 
Rajah, as I have been informed by perfons well 
acquainted with the date of India, refembles 
mpre a father preilding in a numerous i^mily of 
his own children, than a fovereign ruling over 
inferiors, fubjed to his dominion. He endea¬ 
vours to fecure their happinefs with vigilant 
folicitude j they are attached to him with the 
mod tender affeflion and inviolable fidelity. 
We can hardly conceive men to be placed in 
any date more favourable to their acquiring all 
the advantages derived from focial union. It is 
only when the mind is perfeAIy at eafe, and 
neither feels nor dreads oppreffion, that it em¬ 
ploys its a£tive powers in forming numerous 
arrangements of pglice, for fecurmg its enjoy¬ 
ments 
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ments and mcreafing them. Many arrange¬ 
ments of this nature the GreekS) though 
accudomed to their own inditutiohs, the mod 
perfeft at that time in Europe, obferved and 
admired among the Indians, and mention them 
as indances of high civilization and improve¬ 
ment. There were edabliflied among the In¬ 
dians three didin£l claffes of ofEcers, one of 
which had it in charge to infpeft agriculture, 
and every kind of country work. They mea- 
fured the portions of land allotted to each 
renter. They had the cudody of the Tanhy or ' 
public refervoirs of water, without a regular 
didribution of which, the fields in a torrid cli¬ 
mate cannot be rendered fertile, they marked 
out the courfe of the highways, along which, at 
certain didances, they ere£led dones, to mea- 
fure the road and direft travellersTo ofEcers 
of a fecond clafs was committed the infpeflion 
of the police in cities; their functions, of courfe, 
were many and various; fome of which only I 
fhall fpecify. They appropriated houfes for the 
reception of drangers; they protected them from 
injury, provided for their fubfidence, and, when 
felzed with any difeafe, they appointed phyd- 
cians to attend them; and, on the event of their 
death, they not only buried them with decency, 

' Sec NOTE LXIl. 
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but took charge of their eflFefts, and reftored 
them to their relations. They kept^exa^i re- 
gifters of births and of deaths. They vifited the 
public - markets, and examined weights and 
meafures. The third clafs of officers fuperin- 
tended the military department; but, as the 
objefts to which their attention was dircfted are 
foreign fi'om the fubje£l of my inquiries, it is 
unneceflary to enter into any detail with refpe£t 
to them *, 

4 

As manners and cuftoms in India defcend 
almoft without variation from age to age, many 
of the peculiar inftitutions which I have enu¬ 
merated Ail} fubl;A there. There is Aill the 
fame attention to the conArudiion and prefervar 
lion of tanks, and the diAribution of their wa¬ 
ters. The direftion of roads, and placing Aones 
along them, is Aill an objeft of police. Cboul- 
trieSf or houfes' built for the accommodation 
pf travellers, are frequent in every part of the 
country, and are ufeful as well as noble monu¬ 
ments of Indian munificence and humanity. It 
is only among men in the moA improved Aate 
of fqciety, and under the beA forms of govern- 
mei}t, that we diftover itiAitutions fimilar to 

• Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1034. A. &c. Diod. Sicitl. lib. ii, 
P- * 54 * 
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thofe which I have defcribed j and many nations 
have advanced far in their progrefs, without 
eftabliihiRg arrangements of police equally 
perfeft. 

III. 1m eftimating the progrefs which any 
nation has made in civilization, the obje£t that 
merits the greateil degree of attention, next to 
its political conftitution, is the fpirit of the laws 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial 
proceedings are regulated. In the early and 
rude ages of fociety, the few difputes with re- 
fpect to property which arife, are terminated by 
the interpofition of the old men, or by the 
authority of the chiefs in every fmall tribe or 
community} their deciHons are dictated by their 
own difcretion, or founded on plain and ob* 
vious maxims of equity. But as the controver* 
lies multiply, cafes iimilar to fuch as have been 
formerly determined mufl. recur, and the 
awards upon thefe grow gradually into prece¬ 
dents, which ferve to regulate future judgments. 
Thus, long before the nature of property is 
dehned by poiitive ilatutes, or any rules pre* 
fcribed concerning the mode of acquiring or 
conveying it, there is gradually formed, in 
every ftate, a body of cuftomary or common 
law, by which judicial proceedings are direfted, 
and every decifion conformable to it is fubmitted 

n 4 to 
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to with reverence, as the refult of the accamo* 
lated wifdom and experience of ages, 

V 

In this flate the adminiilration of juftice feems 
to have been in India when firft vifited by Eu¬ 
ropeans. Though the Indians, according to 
their account, had no written laws, but deter¬ 
mined every controverted point, by recolledling 
what bad been formerly decided'; they aflert, 
that juftice was difpenfed among them with 
great accuracy, and that crimes were moft 
feverely punilhed “. But in this general ob- 
fervation is contained all the intelligence which 
the ancients furnifli concerning the nature and 
forms of judicial proceedings in India. From 
the time of Megafthenes, no Greek or Roman 
of any note appears to have relided long enough 
in the country, or to have been fo much ac¬ 
quainted with the cuftoms of the natives, as to 
be capable of entering into any detail with re- 
fpefl: to a point of fo great importance in their 
policy. Fortunately, the defects of their in¬ 
formation have been amply lupplied by the more 
accurate and extenfive refearches of the mo¬ 
derns. During the courfe of alraoft three cen¬ 
turies, the number of perfons who have reforted 

* Strabo, lib. xv. 1035. D. 

* IXod. Sicul. hb. ii. p. 154. 

from 
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from Europe to India has been great Many 
of them, who have remained long in the cotm- 
try, and* were perfons of liberal education and 
enlarged minds, have lived in fuch familiaij in- 
tercourfe with the natives, and acquired fo com¬ 
petent a knowledge of their languages, as enabled 
them to obferve their inftitutions with attention,^ 
and to defcribe them with fidelity. Refpeftable 
as their authority may be, I (hall not, in wha( 
I offer for illuftrating the judicial proceedings 
of the Hindoos, red upon it alone, but Iball 
derive my information from fources higher and 
more pure. 

Towards the middle of the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Akber the fixth, in defcent from Tamer¬ 
lane, mounted the throne of Indoffan. He is 
one of the few fovereigns entitled to the appel¬ 
lation both of Great and Good, and the only 
one of Mahomedan race, whofe mind ap¬ 
pears to have rifen fo far above all the illiberal 
prejudices of that fanatical religion in which he 
was educated, as to be capable of forming a plan 
worthy of a monarch who loved his people, and 
was folicitous to render them happy. As, in 
every province of his extenfive dominions, the 
Hindoos formed the great body of his fubjeds, 
he laboured to acquire a perfed knowledge of 
their religion, their fciences, their laws, and in- 

fiitutions; 
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ftitutions; in order that he might conduft every 
part of his government, particularly the admi- 
niflration of juftice, hi a manner as much ac¬ 
commodated as poflible to their own ideas*. 
In this generous undertaking he was feconded 
with zeal by his vizier Abul Fazel, a minifter 
whofe underftanding was not lefs enlightened 
tlian that of his niafter. By their atiiduous 
refearches, and confultation of learned'men’, 
fuch information was obtained as enabled Abul 
Fazel to publilb a brief compendium of Hindoo 
jurifprudence in the Ayeen Akbery*, which 
may be confidered as the firft genuine com¬ 
munication of its principles to perfons of a dif- 
A.D. 1773. ferent religion. About two centuries afterwards, 
the illuftripus example of Akber was imi¬ 
tated and furpafled by Mr. I ladings, the Go¬ 
vernor General of the Britilh Settlements in 
India. By his authority, and under his 'iufpec- 
lion, the mod eminent Pundits, or Brahmins 
learned in the laws, of the provhices over which 
he prefided, were affembled at Calcutta; and, 
in the courfe of two years, compiled, from their 
mod ancient and approved authors, fentence by 
fenlcnce, without addition or diminution, a full 
code of Hindoo laws *; which is, undoubtedly, 

* See NOTE EXITI. v Ayeen Akberj", A. vol. in. 
p. 95. * V(>L iii. p. 197, Sec. » Picface to tltc 

Code, p. X. 
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.the moft valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners that has been hitherto 
communicated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, fome of the 
writers upon whofe authority they found the de¬ 
crees which they have inferted in the Code, 
lived feveral millions of years before their time; 
•and they boaft of having a fucceffion of ex¬ 
pounders of their laws from that period to the 
prefent. Without entering into any examinaflon 
of what is fo extrai^gant, we may conclude, 
that the Hindoos have in their pofleffion treatifes 
concerning the laws and jurifprudence of their 
country, of more remote antiquity than are tO 
be found in any other nation. The truth of 
this depends not upon their own teftimony alonei 
but it is put beyond doubt by one circumftance, 
that all thefe treatifes are written in the Sanikreot 
language, which has not been fpoken for many 
ages in any part of Indoftan, and is now under- 
ftood by none but the moft learned Brahmins. 
That the Hindoos were a people highly civil¬ 
ized,- at the time when their laws were com- 
pofed, is moft clearly eftablifhed by internal 
evidence contained in the Code itfelf. Among 
nations beginning to emerge from barbarifm. 


^ Preface to the Code, p. xxxviii. 
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the regulations of law are extremely ilmple, 
and applicable only to a few obvious cafes of 
daily occurrence. Men muft have been long 
united in a focial ftate, their tranfaftions muft 
have been numerous and complex, and judges 
mull have determined an immenfe variety of 
controverfies to which thefe give rife, before 
the fyftem of law becomes fo voluminous and 
comprehenlive as to dire£b the judicial proceeds 
ings of a nation far advanced in improvement. 
In'that early age of the Roman republic, when 
the laws of the Twelve Tables were promul¬ 
gated, nothing more was required than the 
laconic injundlions which they contain for regu¬ 
lating the decifions of courts of juftice; but, 
in a later period, the body of civil law, ample 
as its contents are, was found hardly fufficient 
for that purpofe. To the jejune brevity of the 
Twelve Tables, the Hindoo Code has no re- 
feniblance, but with refpeft to the number and 
variety of points it confiders, it will bear a com- 
parifon with the celebrated Digeft of Juftiuian j 
or with the fyftems of jurifpi udence in nations 
moft highly civilized. The articles of which 
the Hindoo Code is compofed, are arranged in 
natural and luminous order. They are nu« 
merous and comprehenfive, and inveftigated 
with that minute attention and difcernment 
which are natural to a people diftinguiftied for 

acute- 
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acutenefs and fubtility of underftanding, who 
have been long accullomed to the accuracy 
of judicial proceedings, and acquainted with 
all the refinements of legal pradice. The de- 
dfions concerning every point (with a few 
exceptions occafioned by local prejudices and 
peculiar cudoms) are founded upon the great 
and immutable principles of juftice which the 
human mind acknowledges and refpeds, in 
every age, and in all parts of the earth. Who¬ 
ever examines the whole work, cannot enter¬ 
tain a doubt of its containing the jurifprudence 
of an enlightened and commercial people. 
Whoever looks into any particular title, will 
be fiiiprifed with a miniitenefs of detail and 
nicety of diftin£tion, which, in many inftances, 
feetn to go beyond the attention of European 
legillation; and it is remarkable that fome of 
the regulations which indicate the greatefl: de¬ 
gree of refinement, were eftablilhed in periods 
of the mofi; remote antiquity. “ In the firfl 
“ of the lacred law trails, (as is obferved by 
a perfon to whom Oriental literature, in all 
its branches, has been greatly indebted,) 
“ which the Hindoos fuppofe to have been 
revealed by Menu fome millions of years 
ago, there is a curious paflage on the legal 
interefi: of money, and the limited rate of it 
“ in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
I ** gatd 
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gard to adventures at fea; an exception 
■** which the fenfe of mankind approves, and 
** which commerce abfolutely requires,* though 
** it was not before the reign of Charles 1. 
“ that our Englilh jurifprudence fully admit* 
“ ted it in refpe£t of maritime contrafts'.” 
It is likewife worthy of notice, that though the 
natives of India have been diftinguilhed in 
every age for the humanity and mildnefs of 
their difpofition, yet fuch is the folicitude of 
their law-givers to preferve the order and tran* 
quillity of fociety, that the puniihments which 
they inflidt on criminals, are (agreeably to an 
obfervation of the ancients already mentioned) 
extremely rigorous. “ Punilhment (according 
« to a ftriking perfonification in the Hindoo 
“ code) is the magiftrate; punilhment is the 
« infpirer of terror; punilhment is thenourilher 
« of the fubjedls; punilhment is the defender 
&om calamity j punilhment is the guardian 
“ of thofe that fleep; punilhment, with a 
“ black afpeft, and a red eye, terrifies the 
“ guilty 

IV. As the condition of the andent inha. 
bitants of India, whether we confider them as 

* Sic. .William Jones's Third Difeourfe, Afiat. Re- 
fearch. p.428. <• Code, ch. xxi* $ 
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individuals, eras members of fociety, appeal?, 
from the preceding inveftigation, to have been 
extremely favourable to the cultivation of ufeful 
and elegant arts} we are naturally led to in¬ 
quire, whether the progrefs which they adlually 
made in them, was fuch as might have been 
expeded from a people in that fituation. In 
attempting to trace this progrefs, we have not 
the benefit of guidance equal to that which 
conduded our refearches concerning the former 
articles of inquiry. The ancients, from thgir 
flender acquaintance with the interior ftate of 
India, have been able to communicate little 
mformation with refped to the arts cultivated 
there; and though the moderns, during their 
continued intercourfe with India for three cen¬ 
turies, have had accels to obferve them with 
gi eater attention, it is of late only, that by 
ftudying the languages now and formerly fpoken 
in India, and by confulting and tranflating 
their molt eminent authors, they have begun 
to enter into that path of inquiry which leads 
with certainty to a thorough knowledge of the 
frate of arts cultivated in that country. 

One of the firfi arts which human ingenuity 
aimed at improving, beyond what mere neceflity 
requires, was that of building. In the brief re- 
15 marks 
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marks which the fubjefk of my inquiries leads 
me to make on the progrefs of this art in India* 
I fliall confine my attention wholly to thofe of 
higheft antiquity. The moil durable monu« 
ments of human induftry are public buildings. 
The produflions of art formed for the common 
purpoles of life, wafle and perifh in ufing them; 
but works dellined for the benefit of poflerity 
fubfift through ages, and it is according to 
the manner in which thefe are executed, that 
we form a judgment with refpefi: to the de¬ 
gree of power, Ikill, and improvement to which 
the people by whom they were erefted had 
attained. In every part .of India monuments 
of high antiquity are found. Thefe are 
of two kinds, fuch as were confecrated to tire 
offices of religion, or fortreffes built for the 
fecurity of the country. In the former of thefe, 
to which Europeans, whatever their ftrufture 
may be, give the general name of Pagodas, 
we may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which both 
marks the gradual progrefs of architefture, 
and throws light on the general ftate of arts 
and manners in different periods. The moil 
early Pagodas appear to have been nothing 
more than excavations in mountainous parts 
of the country, formed probably in imitation 
of the natural caverns to which the firil in¬ 
habitants 
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habitants of the earth retired for fifety duri.i;;; 
the night, and wheie they found fheltcr from 
the inclSmency of the foafon;. The mft 
celebrated, and, as tlicre is reafon to believe, 
the moft ancient of all thofe, ie the Pa^.oda 
in the illand Elcphama, at no gteat clilbnico 
from Bombay. It hos bccti hc'-m by the hands 
of man out of a fdid lock, about half way up 
a high mountain, and foinied into a fpacious 
area, nearly ico feet fquare. In order to fup- 
port the roof, and the weight of the mountiSn 
that lies* above it, a number of malTy pillars, 
and of a form not hielegant, have been cut out of 
the fame rock, at fuch regular diftances, as on 
the fir ft entiance prelent' tvT the eye of the fpec- 
tator an appearance both of beauty and of 
ftrength. Great pait of the infide is covered 
with human figures in high relief, of gigantic 
fize as well as fingular forms, and diftinguillKd 
by a variety of f ntbols, reprefenring, it is pro¬ 
bable, the attributes of the deities whom they 
worfhipped, or the aftions of the heroes whom 
they admired. In the ille of Salfette, ftili 
nearer to Bombay, are excavacations in a ilmilar 
ftile, hardly inferior in magnificence, and def- 
tined for the fame religious i-suipoles. ' 


These ftupendous works are of fuch high 
antiquity, that as the natives cannoi, either from 

'S hiftory 
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hiftory or tradition, give any information concern¬ 
ing the time in which they were executed; they.) 
univerfally afciibe the formation of the'm to the- 
power of fupcrior beings. From the extent 
and grandeur of thefe fubterraneous manfions, 
which inteiligent travellers compare to the 
moft celebrated monuments of human power 
' and art in any part of the earth, it is inanifeft 
that they could not have been formed in that 
ilagc of fociil litc where men continue divided 
info frnall tribes, uiiaccufcomed to the efforts 
of perfevering indullry. It is only in States 
of confiderable extent, and among people long 
habituated to fubordination, and to act with 
concert, that the idea of fuch« magnificent works 
is conceived, or the power of accomplifiiing 
them can be found. 


That fomo fuch powerful ftate w'as efta- 
bliflted in India at the time when the excavations 
in the iflands of Flephanta and Salfette were 
formed, is not the only conclufion to be drawn 
from-a fuivey of them; the ftile in which the 
fculpturcs with which they are adorned is ex¬ 
ecuted, indicates a confiderablo improvement 
ill art at that early period. Sculpture is' the 
imitative art in which man ^eenis to have made 
the firft trial of his own talents. But even in 
thofc countries where it has attained to the 

highefl 
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higtieft degree of perfefVion, its progrefs has 
been extremely flow. Whoever has attended 
to the hiftory of this art in Greece, knows how 
far removed the firft rude eflay to reprefent 
the human form, was from any complete de¬ 
lineation of itBut the different groupes of 
figures which ftill remain entire in the Pagoda 
of Elephanta, however low they muft rank if 
they be compared with the more elegant works 
of Grecian or even Etrufean artifts, are finifhed 
in a ftile confiderably fuperior to the hard, ia- 
expreffive manner of the Egyptians, or to the 
figures in the celebrated palace of Perfepolis. 
In this light they have appeared to perfons 
abundantly qualified to appretiatc their merit, 
and from different drawings, particularly ihofe 
of Niebuhr, a traveller equally accurate in 
obferving, and faithful in deferibing, we muft 
form a favourable opinion of the ftate of arts in 
India at that period. 

It is worthy of notice, tuat although feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be 
fo different from thofe now exhibited in the 
Pagodas as objects of veneration, that fome 
learned Europeans have imagined they repre- 

« "Winkelman’s Hift. de I’Art cliez les AncUns, tom. i. 
p. 3«, &c. 
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lent the litjs of a religion more ancient than 
that now elbbliflied in ludoftau, yet by the 
llindtios therafelves the caverns are confidered 
lU'. hallowed places of their own worfln'p, and 
tliey ftill relbit thither to perform their devo- 
tions, and honour the figures there, in the fame 
manner with ihofe in their own Pagodas. In 
ccjiifinnation of this, I have been informed by 
an intelligent obferver, who vifited this fubter- 
raneous fanchiary in the year 1782, that he was 
ahrompanied by a fagacious Brahmin, a native 
of Benarej, who, though he had never been 
in it before that time, recognized, at once, all 
the figures; v;as well acquainted with the pa¬ 
rentage, education, and life of every deity or 
huniazi petfenago there reprefented, and ex¬ 
plained with fiu^nev the meaning of the various 
iymboh by which ibc images were diflinguilhed. 
'ibis ma} be confiucred as a clear proof that 
the hilein cl niuhology now pretalent in 
B-naves, i? not difierent from that delineated 
in the caverns cf Elephanta. Mr. Hunter, 
who vifited Elephanta in the year 1784, feems 
to coiifider the figures there as reprefenting 
deities who are Itill objects of worlhip 
among the Hindoos h One circumftance ferves 
to confirm the juflnefs of tliis opinion. Several 

^ Arcl.«ologu, vol. vii. p. 386, &c. 

of 



of the nioft confpicuous perfonages in the 
groupes ^at Eiephanta are decorated with the 
Zcmar, the facred firing or cord peculiar to 
the order of Brahmins, an authentic evide’ice 
of the diftin£lion of cafts having been efta- 
blifhed in India at the time when thefe wmrk-: 
were finifhed, 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places 
of worfhip, which could be fornnid only in 
particular fitintions, the devotion of the people 
foon began to raife temples in honour of their 
deities in other parts of India. The flruclure 
of thefe was at firfl extremely fimple. They 
were pyramids of large dimenfioii, and had no 
light within but what came from a fmall door. 
After having been long accuflomed to perforin 
all the rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, 
the Indians were naturally led to confider the 
folemn darknefs of fueh a manfion as facred. 
Some Pagodas in this firfl flile of building flill 
remain in liidoflan. Drawings of two of thefe 
at Deogur, and of a third near Tarfore in tho 
Carnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, have 
been publifhed by Mr. Hodges®, and though 
they are rude flruclures, they are of fuch mag’ 
nitude as mufl have required the power of 
fome confidcrablc flate to rear them. 
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3. In proportion to the progrefs of the dif¬ 
ferent countries'of India in opulence ^nd refine*- 
inent, the ftrufturevof their temples gradually 
improved. From plain buildings they became 
highly ornamented fabrics, and, both by their 
extent and magnificence, are monuments of 
fhd power and tafte of the people by whom they 
were erefted. In this highly finifhed Itile there 
are pagodas of great antiquity in different parts 
ofindoftan, particularly in the Southern pro¬ 
vinces, which were not expofed to the deftruc- 
rive violence of Mahomedan zeal''. In order 
to affift my rejiders in forming fuch an idea 
of thefe buildings as may enable them to judge 
with refpefl: to the early ftate of arts in India, 
I lhall briefly defcribe two, of which we have 
the Tpoff accurate accounts. The entry to the 
Pagoda of Chillambrum near Porto Novo, 
pn the Coromandel coaft, held in high venera¬ 
tion pn account of its antiquity, is by a ftately 
gate under a pyramid an hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height, built with large flones above 
forty feet long, and more than five feet fquare, 
and all covered with plates of copper, adorned 
with an immenfe variety of figures neatly ex¬ 
ecuted. The whole ffrufture extends one 
thoufand three hundred and thirty-two feet in 
pne direftion, and nine hundred and thirty-fix in 


> See NOTE LXIV. 
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• another. Some, of the ornamental parts are 
finilhed with an elegance entitled to the admi¬ 
ration of the moil ingenious artifts *. The Pa¬ 
goda of Seringham» fuperior in fan£lity to that 
of Chillambrum, furpalTes it as much in gran- 
d;eur; .and, fortunately, I can convey a more 
perfe£fc idea of it by adopting the words of an 
elegant and accurate hiftorian. This Pagoda 
is fituated about a mile from the weftern ex¬ 
tremity of the ifland of Seringham, formed by 
the divifion of the great river Caveri into <wo 
channels. “ It is compofed of feven fquare 
“ inclofures, one within the other, the walls 
of which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred and 
“ fifty feet diftant from one another, and each 
“ has four large gates with a high tower; which 
“ are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four 
cardinal points. The outward wall is near 
“ four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
“ to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral 
of which are fingle ftones thirty-three feet 
“ long, and nearly five in diameter j and thofe 
which form the roof are ftill larger; in the 
“ inmoft inclofures are the chapels. About 

( Mem. Literat. tom. xxxii. p. ^4] &c. Voy. de 
^IfSonnergt, tom. i. p. 217. 
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?? half a mile to the Eaft of Seringharh, -ah 4 
“ nearer to the Caveri than the Colerobn, is 
“ another large pagoda, called Jembikifma j- 'hut 
this has only one inclofeire. The extreme 
“ veneration in which Seringham is held, 
arifes from a belief that it contains that iden- 
“ tical image of the god Wiftchnu, which ufed 
to be worlhipped by the god Brahma. Pil- 
grims from all parts of the peninfula come here 
to obtain abfolution, and none come without 
“ ‘an olTering of money; and a large part of 
“ the revenue of the illand is allotted for the 
maintenance of the Brahmins \vho inhabit 
the Pagoda; and thefe, with their families, 
“ formerly compofed a multitude not lef? than 
“ forty thoufand fouls, maintained, without la- 
“ bour, by the liberality of fuperftition. Here, 
“ as in all the other great Pagodas of India, 
“ the Brahmins live in a lubordination which 
knows no refinance, and flumber in a. vo- 
f* luptuoufnefs which knows no wants 

The other fpecics of public buildings which 
I mentioned, were thofe erected for the defence 
of the country. From the immenfe plains of 
indoltan there avife, in different parts, emi- 

*= Orme’s Hill, of Millt. TranfaCi. of Indoflan, vol. i, 
p. 178. 
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nences and rocks formed by nature to be places 
of ftrength. Of thefe the natives early took 
poffellion, and fortifying them v/ith works of 
various kinds, renSered them almoft impreg¬ 
nable ftations. There feems to have been, in 
fome diftant age, a period of general turbu¬ 
lence and danger in India, when fuch retreats 
were deemed eflentiaily necefl’ary to public fafety ; 
for among the duties of magiftrates prefcribed 
by the Pundits, one is, “ that he lliall ere^i a 
“ ftrong fort in the place where he chufes to 
“ refide j and fliall build a wall on all the four 
fides of it, with towers and battlements-, and 
“ lliall make a full ditch around it Of thefe 
fortrefles feveral remain, which, both from the 
appearance of the buildings and from the tra¬ 
dition of the natives, mufl; have been con- 
ftru£ted in very remote times. Mr. Hodges 
has publiflied views of three of thefe, one of 
Chunar Gur, fituated upon the river Ganges, 
about fixteen miles above the city of Benares" ; 
the fecond, of Gwallior, about eighty miles 
to the fouth of Agra"; the third, of Bidjegur, 
in the territory of Benares". They are all, 
particularly Gwallior, works of confiderable 
magnitude and ftrength. The fortrefles in Ben- 

^ Introd, to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxI. 

N" I. " N“ II. • N’ HI. 
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gal, however, are not to- be compared \vith fe- 
veral in the Deccan. ■ AlTeergur, Burhampour, 
and Dowlatabad, are deemed by the natives 
to be impregnable*’; audi am aflured, by a 
good judge, that Afleergur is indeed a moft 
. . ilupendous work, and fo advantageoully fitua- 
ted, that it would be extremely difficult to re¬ 
duce it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo 
Sultaun lately rendered himfelf mafter, is not 
inferior to any of them, either in ftrength or 
importance 

Nor. is it only from furveying their public 
works that we are juftified in alTerting the early 
proficiency of the Indians in elegant and ufeful 
arts: we are led to form the fame conclufioii by a 
view of thofe produdkions of their ingenuity, 
which were the chief articles of their trade 
with foreign nations. Of thefe the labours of 
the Indian loom and needle have, in every age, 
been the moft celebrated ; and fine linen is con¬ 
jectured, with fome probability, to have been 
called by the ancients S/Wo», from the name 
of the river Indus or Sindus, near which it was 
wrought in the bigbeft perfeCtiop.fhe cot» 

^ RenncU, Mem. p. 133-139. 

9 Hiftoncal and Political View of the Deccan, p. 13, 

' Sir William Jones’s Third Difeourfe, p. 423, 
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ton manufactures of India feem anciently to 
have been as much admired as tliey are at pre- 
fenr, not only for their delicate texture, but 
for the elegance vpth which fome of them are 
embroidered, and the beautiful colour of the 
flowers with which others aie adorned. From 
the earlicft petiod of European intercourfe with 
India, that country has been dift-inguifhed for 
the number and excellence of the fubftances 
for dying various colours, with which it abound¬ 
ed'. The dye of the deep blue colouf in 
higheft eftiniation among the Romans bore 
the name of Indicum .From India too, the 
fubftance ufed in dying a bright red colour, 
feenis to have been imported"; and it is well 
known that both in the cotton and lilk fluffs 
which we now receive from India, the blue 
and the red are the colours of mofl: confpicuous 
luftre and beauty. But however much the 
ancients may have admired thefe produdlions 
of Indian art, fome circumftances, which I have 
already mentioned, rendered their demand for 
the cotton manufaftures of India, far inferior 
to that of modern times; and this has occafloned 

• Strab. lib*xv, p. 1018. A. 1024. B, 

• Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xxxv. c. 6. § 27. 

" Salmalius Exercit. Plinianse in Solin. iSo, &c. 8ro. 
Saimaiius de Plomionymls Ilyles Jatrica, c. 107. See 
J^OTE L3fV, 
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the information concerning them which we 
receive from the Greek and Roman writers to 
be veiy iinperfecl:. We may conclude, how¬ 
ever, from the wonderful ^efemblancc of the 
ancient ftate of India to the modern, that, in 
every period, the productions of their looms 
were as various as beautiful. The ingenuity 
of the Indians in other kinds of workmanfliip, 
particularly iu metals and in ivory, is iiien- 
tioneJ v.'iih praife by ancient authors, but with- 
cm. any particular defcviplion of their nature \ 
Of thefe early productions of Indian artifts, 
there are now feme fpccimens in Europe, 
from which it appears that they w'ere acquainted 
with the method of engraving upon the hardelt 
ftones and gems ; and, both in the elegance of 
their defigns and in neatnefs of execution, had 
arrived at a conuderable degree of excellence. 
An ingenious writer maintains, that the art of 
engraving on gems was probably an Indian 
invention, and certainly was early improved 
there, and he fupports this opinion by feveral 
plaufible arguments The Indian engraved 
gems, of which fie has publiflied deferiptions, 
appear to be the workmanfliip of a very remote 

* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1044. B. Dionyf. 'Ecrieges, 
Tcrf. 1016. 

r Rafpe’3 Intrf.d. to Taffie’sPjefcn‘pt..C.atal., of engraved 
gems, Sic. n. xil. &c. , . 

period. 
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period, as the legends on them are in the Sanf- 
kreet language 

But it is not alone from the improved {late 
of mechanic arts iA India, that we conclude ils 
inhabitants to have been highly civilized; a 
proof of this. Hill more convincing, may be 
deduced from the early and extraordinary pro- 
dudions of their genius in the fine arts. I'his 
evidence is rendered more Interelling, by being 
derived from a fourcc of knowledge which •the 
laudable curiofity of our countrymen has opened 
to the people,of Europe within thefe few years. 
That all the fcicnce and literature poifcired by 
the Brahmins, were contained in books written 
in a language underftood by a few only of the 
mofl learned among them, is a fad which has 
long been known j and all the Europeans fettled 
in India during three centuries, have com¬ 
plained that the Brahmins obftinately refilled 
to inftrud any perfon in this language. But 
at length, by addrers,_mild treatment, and a par- 
fuafion, that the earneftnefs with wfhich inltruc- 
tion w'as folicited, proceeded not from any inten¬ 
tion of turning their religion into derifion, but 
from a defire of acquiring a perfed knowledge 
of their fciences and literature, the fcruples of 

* Rafpe’s Introd. to Talfie’s Defeript. Catal. of engraved 
Gems, vol. i. p. 74. vol. ii. plate siii. 
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the Brahmins have been overcome. Several 
Britifli gentlemen are now completely mafters 
of the Sanfkreet language. The myfterious 
veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is removed; 
and, in the courfe of five years, the curiofify 
of the public has been gratified by two pub¬ 
lications as fingular as they were unexpefted. 
The one is a tranflation, by Mr. Wilkins, of an 
Epifode from the Makabarat, an Epic poem, in 
high eftimation among the Hindoos, com- 
pofed, according to their account, by Kreeflma 
Dwypayen Vcias, the moPc eminent of all their 
Brahmins, above three thoufand years before 
the Chriftian sera. The otlier is Sacontala, a 
dramatic poem, written about a century before 
the birth of Chrifl:, tranllated by Sir '^Villiam 
Jones. I (hall endeavonr to give my readers 
fuch a view of the fubiedt and comnofition of 

J A 

each of thefe, as may enable them to eilimate, 
in fome meafure, the degree of merit which 
they poQfefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, con¬ 
fining of upwards of lour hundred thoufand 
lines.; Mr. Wilkins has tranllated more than a 
third of it; but only a fliort epifode, intitled 
Baghvat-Geeta, is hitherto publiflied, and"froiu 
this fpecimen we muft form an opinion with 
refpeft to the whole. The fubjeft df the poem 
is a famous civil war between two branches of 
* 9 the 
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the royal houfe of Bhaurat. When the forces 
On each fide were formed in the field, and 
ready to‘decide the conteft by the fword, Arjoon, 
the favourite and pupil of the god Kreelhna, 
who accompanied nim in this hour of danger, 
requefted of him to caufe his chariot to advance 
between the two hoflile armies. He looked 
at both armies, and beheld, on either fide^ none 
but grandfires, uncles, coufins, tutors, fons, 
and brothers, near relations or bofom. friends ; 
and when he had gazed for a while, and f»vv 
thefe prepared for the fight, he was feized with 
extreme pity and compunclion, and uttered his, 
forrow in the following words :—“ Having be- 
“ held, O Kreejlma ! my kindred thus waiting 
“ anxious for the fight, my members fail me, 

“ my countenance withereth, the hair ftandeth 
“ an end upon my body, and all my frame 
“ trembleth with horror; even Ga7tdce‘i}, my. 

“ bow, efcapeth from my hand, and my Ikin 
*' is parched and dried up.—When I have de- 
ftroyed my kindred, fhall I longer look for 
“ happinefs ? I wifh not for vifliory, Kreejhtta / 

I want not dominion; I want not pleafure-; 
for what is dominion and the enjoyments of 
“ life, or even life itfelf, when thofe for whom 
“ dominion, pleafure, and enjoyment were io' 

“ be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, 

“ and ftand here in the field ready for the 

“ battle. 
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« battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, grandfires, 
« and grandfpns, uncles, nephews, coufiris, ,kin- 
“ dred, and friends! Although the/ wpuld 
kill me, I wifli not to fight tliein; no not 
even for the dominion Sf the three regions 
“ of the univcrfe, much lefs for this little earth*.” 
In order to remove his fcruples, Kreelhna in¬ 
forms him what was the duty of a prince of the 
Chehteree, or military caft, when called to aft 
in fuch a fituation, and incites him to perform 
it Jay a variety of moral and philofophical ar¬ 
guments, the nature of which I fiiall have oc- 
cafion to confidcr particularly in another part 
of this Diflertation. In this dialogue between 
Kreelhna and his pupil, there are feveral pai- 
fages which give an high idea, of the genius 
of the poet. The fpeech of Arjoon I have 
quoted, in which he exprelfes the anguilh 
of his foul, mull have ft ruck every reader 
as beautiful and parhctic; and I lliall afterwards 
produce a defeription of the Supreme Being, 
and of the reverence wherewith he fhould be 
worfhipped, which is fublime. But while thefe 
excite our admiration, and confirm us in the 
belief of a high degree of civilization in that 
country where fuch a work was produced, 
we are furprifed at the defeft of tafle and of 




» Baghyat-GeeU, p. 30, 31. 
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Srt in the manner of introducing this Epifo^ 
Two powerful armies drawn up in battle- 
array, eager for the 6ght j a young herb and his 
inftru6bor are defcribed as Handing in a chariot 
of war between theth; that furely was not the 
moment for teaching him the principles of phi- 
k>fophy» and deliverihg. eighteen lectures of 
metaphyfics and theology< 

With regard, however, both to the dramatic 
and efuc poetry of the Hindoos, we labour 
under the di&dvantage of being obliged to form 
an opinion from a tingle fpecimen of each, and 
that of the latter, too, (as k is only a part of 
a large work,) an imperfect one. But if^. from 
fuch fcanty materials, we may venture upoil 
any decifion', it muH be, that of the two^ the 
drama feems to have been condufted with the 
moH- correA tafte. This will af^ar from 
the obfervations which I now proceed to msdke 
upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations confidetably advanced 
In rebnement, that the drama is a fovouxke en^ 
tertainment. The Creeks had been for 4 good 
time a poliihed people; Alcaeus and flapplto had 
compofed their Odes, and Thales and AiiASunaiii* 
der had opened their fchools,befpre Tmgedy made 
its firft rude ebay in the cart of Thefpis} and a 

T jj^ood 
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good time elapfed- before it attained to- siif 
confiderable -degree of excellence. From the 
drama of Sacontala^ then, we mull: forth an ad¬ 
vantageous idea of the ftate of improvement- 
in that fociety to whofe tafte it was fuited. In 
eflithating its merit, however, we mull not 
apply to-it rules of criticifin drawn from the 
literature and tafte of nations with which its 
author was altogether unacquainted; we muft 
not expeft the unities of the Greek theatre; 
w« muft not ineafure it by. our own ftandard of 
propriety'. Allowance muft be made for local 
cuftomsj and Angular manners, arifing from a 
ftate .of domcftic fociety, . aii order of civil po¬ 
licy,', and, a; fyftem: of .jj^Iigious opinions, very 
different from thofe eftablijhed, in, Europe^ Sa- 
contala is- nof a regulwc drama, but, like fome 
of the plays early exhibited on the Spanifii and 
Englilh theatres, is an; hiftpry in dialogue,, un¬ 
folding • events .which ; bSippened in different 
places, and during a feries of.years. .;When 
viewed in this light, the fable is in general well 
arranged, -.mkny' of the incidents are happily 
ohoftaii and* the viciffitucjes in the lituation of 
the . principal perfonages -afe fudden and unex- 
pcclcdif ."rThe unravelling^ipf the piece,;how- 
•cYer,_:tho!agh fome .pf* the .^cumft^ges prepa- 
xatory'ipT.it Jbe . introduced-jWith^ Ml, Is^at laft 
.bfought,;afeout by the interYeiition..pr^perior 
“ ' *4 beings. 
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beings, which has always a bad effect, and dif- 
covers feme want of art. But as Sacontaia was 
defeended of a celeRial nymph, and under the 
protedion of a holy hermit, this heavenly inter- 
pofition may appear lefs marvellous,; and is 
extremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. In 
many places of this drama it is fimple and ten* 
der, in fome pathetic; in others there is a mix¬ 
ture of comic with what is mcJfe ferious. Of 
each, examples might be given. ’ I fhall felect 
a few of the firft, both becaufe fimplicity afld 
tenderhefs are the "charaderiftic beauties of the 
pifece,' and becaufe they fo little refemble the 
extravagant imagery and turgid ftyle confpi- 
cuous in almoft all the fpecimens ’bf Oriental 
poetry which have hitherto been publiihed. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a 
princefs of high birth, had been educated by 
an holy hermit in a hallowed grove, and had 
paiTed the early part of her life in rural oc¬ 
cupations 'and paftoral innocence. When Ihe 
was about to quit this beloved retreat, and 
repair to the court of a great monarch, to whom, 
ihe had been maried, Cana, her fofter-falher, 
and her youthful companions, thus bewail their 
own lofs, and exprefs their wiihes for her hap* 
pinefs, in a ftrain of fendment and language per* 
fedly fuited to their paftoral charader. 

T 2 « Hsar, 
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“ Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed fore^. 
hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
** the palace of her wedded lord} flie, who drank 
" not, ■ though thirlly, before you were wa- 
** tered; flie, who cropped not, throiigh af- 
** feclion for you, one of your frelh leaves, 
though Ihe would have been pleafed with 
fuch an ornament for her locks; ihe, whole 
“ chief delight was in the ieafon when your 
“ branches are fpangled with flowers! 

Chorus of Wood Nyniphs,-^^^ May her way 
“ be attended with profperity! May propi* 
** tious breezes fprinkle, for her delight, the 
“ odoriferous duft, of rich bloifoms! May pools 
*♦ of cleax water, green with the leaves of the 
** lotos, refrelh her as ihe walks! and may 
“ ihady branches be her defence from the 
fcorching fun-beams!” 

Sacoittala, jull as ihe was departing from, 
the grove, turns to Cana; « Suffer me, vene- 
** rable father! to addrefs this Madhavi-creeper, 
** whofe red bloffoms inflame the grove.-— 
Ca»a, “ My child, I know thy affeftion for 
« it/*’-—^Sacont. O moil radiant of ffiining 
“ plants, recdve my embraces, and return 
** them with thy flexible arrnsl from this day, 
“ though removed at a fatal diftance, I ihall 

« for 
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for ever be thine.—O beloved father, con- 
lider,this creeper as myfelf!” As Ihe ad¬ 
vances, Ihe again addrelTes Cana: ** Father! 

** when yon femalci antelope, who now mqyes 
** flowly from the weight of the young ones 
** with which ihe is pregnant, fhall be deli* 

** vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kbd mef* 
fage with tidings of her fafely.—Do not 
“ forget.”——“ My beloved! I will 
“ not forget it.**——Sacontala S_Jit)ppin^. 

** Ah! what is it that clings to the Ikirts of 
“ my robe, and detains me ?**— ^Cam. “ It 
** is thy adopted child, the little ^wn, whofe 
** mouth, when the iharp points cS. .Cufa 
** grafs had wounded it, has been fo often 
** fmeared by thee with the healing oil of In- 
** gudi; who has been fo often fed by thee with 
a handful of Synmaka grains, and now will 
** not leave the footfteps of his proteftrefs.” 

—:— Sacont, “ Why doll thou weep, ten- 

“ der fawn, for me who mult leave our com- 
mon dwelling-place?—As thou waft reared 
by me when thou hadft loft thy mother, 

“ who died foon after thy birth, fo will my 
“ fofter-father attend thee, when we are fepa- 
** rated, with anxious care.—Return, poor thing, 
return—we muft part.” [She bur/ls into 

tears.2 - Cana. “ Thy tears, my child, ill 

‘‘ fuit the occafion; we fttall all meet again; be 
T ? firm; 
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** firm; fee the direft road before thee, and 
follow it. ’When the big tear lurks, beneath 
“ thy beautiful eye-laflies, let thy refolutibn 
“ check its firft efforts ttf difengage itfelf.-— 
“ In thy paffage over this earth, where the paths 
** are now high, now low, and the true path 
** feldom diftinguilhed, the traces of thy feet 
“ muft needs be. unequal j but virtue will prefs 
** thee right onward V* 

ft 

From this fpecitnen of the Indian drama, 
every reader of good tafte, I Ihould imagine, 
will be fatisfied, that it is only'among a people 
of .poliihed manners and delicate fentiments 
that a compofuion fo fimple and correft could 
be produced or reliihed. I obferve ond in- 
fiance in this drama of that wild extravagance 
fo frequent in Oriental poetry. The monarch, 
in replacing a bracelet which had dropped from 
the arqi of Sacontala, thus addreffes her: “ Look, 
“ my darling, this is the new moon which left 
the firmament in honour of fuperior beauty, 
** and having defcended .on your enchanting 
wrift, hath joined both its horns round it in 
« the fhape of a bracelet'.” But this is the 
fpeech of an enraptured young man to his mif- 
trefs, and in every age and nation exaggerated 

» Aa IV. p. 47, &c. e Aft III. p. 36. 

praift 
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jJraife is expefted from the mouth of lovers. 
Dfamatit; exhibitions feem to have been a fa¬ 
vourite ainufement of the Hindoos as well as of 
other civilized natiojis. “ The tragedies, co- 
“ medics, farces, and mufical pieces of the In- 
dian theatre, would fill as many volumes as 
“ that of any nation in ancient or modern Eu- 
rope. They are all in vevfe where the dia- 
“ logue is • elevated, and in profe where it is 
“ familiar; the men of rank and learning are re- 
“ prefented fpeaking pure Sanlkreet, and the 
“ women Pracrit, which is little more than the 
language of the Brahmins, melted down by a 
** delicate articulation to the foftnefs of Italian; 
“ while the low perfons of the drama fpeak 
** the vulgar dialefts of the feveral provinces 
“ which they are fuppofed to inhabit 

V. The attainments of the Indians in fciSnce, 
furnifh an additional proof of their early civiliza¬ 
tion. By every perfon who has vifited India 
in ancient or modern times, its inhabitants, 
either in tranfaflions of private bufinefs, or is 
the condufl of political afiairs, have been deemed 
not inferior to the people of any nation in fa? 
gacity or in acutenefs of underllanding. From 

* Preface to Sacont. bySir William Joniei, p.js. $ee 
NOTE LXVI. 
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application pf fuch talents to the culnv^oii 
pf fcience, an e^aordinary degree of prc«Sciency 
mght have been eypefted. The Indians were, 
accordingly, early celebrated on that account, 
and fome of the moll eminent of the GrecH 
philoibphers travelled into India, that, by con* 
verdng with the fages of that country, they 
in%ht acquire feme portion of the knowledge 
for winch they were diftmguiflied % The ac¬ 
counts, however, which we receive from the 
GVeeks and Romans, of the Sciences which 
attrafled the attention of the Indian philofophers, 
or of the difeoveries which they had made in 
them, are very imperfect. To the refearches of 
a few intelligent perfons, who have vifited India 
during the courfe of the three lad centuries, we are 
indebtedformore ample andauthentic information. 
But from the reluflance with which the Brah- 
mms communicate their fciences to Arangers, 
and the inability of Europeans to acquire 
much knowledge of them, while, like the myf- 
teries of their religion, they were concealed from 
vulgar eyes in an unknown tongue, this inform¬ 
ation was acquired llowly and with great 
difficulty. The fame obfervation, however, 
which I made concerning our knowledge of 
the date of the fine arts among the people of 

* Bruckeri Hiil. PhJlofpph. vol. i. p. 190. 

India, 
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India, is applicable to that of their pn^efs in 
fcience, wd the prefent age is the firfl: furniihed 
with fu^cient evidence upon which to found 
a decihve judgment with refpefl to either* 

SciBNp^, when viewed as disjoined from re< 
ligion, tl^e confideration of which I referve for 
another head, is employed in contemplating 
pither the operations of the underftanding, the 
pxercifp of our moral powers, or the nature 
and qualities of external objeds. The fir(t is 
denominated logic; the fecond ethics; the third 
phyfics, or the knowledge of nature. With 
refpeft to the early progrefs in cultivating each 
of thefe fciences in India, we are in poiTeflion of 
fa£ts which merit attention* 

But, prior to the confideration of them, it 
is proper to examine the ideas of the Brahmins 
with refpef): to mind itfelf, for if thefe were not 
juft, all their theories concerning its operations 
muft have been erroneous and fanciful. The 
diftinftion between matter and fpirit appears 
to have been early known by the philofophers 
of India, and to the latter they afcribed many 
powers of which they deemed the former to 
be incapable} and when we recolleft how in¬ 
adequate our conceptions are of every objeft 
that does not fall under the cognizance of the 
1 c fenfes. 
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fenlcSj’ we,may 'affirm-(if alldwance be made 
for a peculiar notioa of the Hindoos which (hall 
be afterwards; explained) that no defcription 
of the human foul is more |uited to the dignity 
of its nature than that given by the author of 
the Mahabarat. “ Some,” fays he, “ regard the 
** foul as a wonder, others hear of it with aftoniih- 
“ ment, but no one knoweth it.’ The weapon di- 
“ yideth it not; the fireburneth it not; the water 
corrupteth it not; the wind drieth it not away; 
“ for it is indivifible, inconfumable,incorruptible; 
“ it is eternal, univerfal, permanent, immovable; 
“ it is invifible, inconceivable, and unalter- 
“ able'.” After this view of the fentiments 
of the Brahmins concerning mind itfelf, we-may 
proceed to confider their ideas with refpe.ft to 
each of the fciences, in that tripartite arrange¬ 
ment which I mentioned. 

b: 

I ft, Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjeft 
has the human und'erftanding been more exer- 
cifed than in analyfmg its own operations. The 
various powers of the mind have been examined 
and defined. The origin and progrefs of our 
ideas have been, traced ; and proper rules have 
been prefcribed, of proceeding from the ob- 
fervation of fafts to the eftabliihment of prin- 

^ Baghvat-Gecta, p. 37. 
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piples, or from the knowledge of principles to 
form arrangements of fcience. The philo- 
fophers of ancient Greece were highly celebrated 
for their proficiency^ in thefe abftrufe fpecula- 
tions; and in their difcuflions and arrangements, 
difcovered fuch depth of thought and acute- 
nefs of difcermnent, that their fyllems of I-ogic, 
particularly that of the Peripatetic School, 
have been deemed molt diftinguilhed efforts of 
}iuman reafon. 

Bar fince we became acquainted, in fome 
degree, with the literature and fcience 6f the 
Hindoos, we find that as foon as men arrive 
at that ftage in focial life, when they can turn 
their attention to fpeculative inquiries, the hu- 
man mind will, in every region of the earth, 
difplay nearly the fame powers, and proceed 
in its inveftigations and difcoveries by nearly 
fimilar fteps. From Abul Fazel’s compendium 
of the philofophy ® of the Hindoos, the know¬ 
ledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, by 
alTociating intimately with the moft learned men of 
the nation ; from the fpecimen of foeir logical 
dilcaffions contained in that portion of • the 
Shafira- publifiied by Colonel Dowand from 


s Ayeen Akbery, toI. iii. p. 95, 5 cC. 
Diflertation, p. xsxis, &c. 
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many paflages in the Baghvat-Geeta, it appears 
that the fame fpeculations which occupied the 
philofophers of Greece'had engaged the attention 
of the Indian Brahmins; and the theories of 
the former, dther concerning the qualities of 
external objedS, or the nature of our own ideas,' 
were not more ingenious than thofe of the latter. 
To define with accuracy, to diftinguilh with 
acutenefs, and to reafon with fubtlety, are cha* 
raderiftics of both ; and in both, the fame ex* 
cefs of refinement, in attempting to analyfe thofe 
operations of mind which the faculties of man 
were not formed to comprehend, led foinetiines 
to the moft falfe and dangerous conclufions. 
That fceptical philofophy, which denies the 
exiftence of the material world, and afferts no¬ 
thing to be real but our own ideas, feems to 
have been known in India as well as in Europe'; 
and the fages of the Eaft, as they were indebted 
to philofophy for the knowledge of many im¬ 
portant truths, were not more exempt than thofe 
of the Weft from its delufions and errors. 

2d, Ethics. This fcience, which has for its. 
objed, to ai'certain what difiinguilhes virtue 
from vice, to inveftigate what motives^ Ihould 

* Dow’s Diffcrtation, p. IviJ. Aycen Akbery, vol. iii. 
p. 128. 
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prompt men to a£t, and to prefcribe rules for 
the conduct of life, as it is of all other the mod 
intereftin^, feems to have deeply engaged the 
attention of the Brahmins. Thar fentiments 
with refpedt to thefi points were various, and, 
like the philofophers of Greece, the Brahmins 
were divided into fe£ls, diftinguifhed by maxims 
and ^tenets often diametrically oppofite. That 
fefl: with whofe opinions we are, fortunately, 
bed acquainted, had edablilhed a fydein of 
morals, founded on principles the mod generqps 
and dignified which unallided reafon is capable 
of difcovering. Man, they taught, was formed, 
not for fpeculation or indolence, but for aftion. 
He is born, not for himfelf alone, but for his fel¬ 
low men. The happinefs of the fociety of which 
he is a member, the good of mankind, are his 
ultimate and highed objefts. In chufing what 
to prefer or to rejeft, the judnefs and propriety 
of his own choice are the only confiderations to 
which he fhould attend. The events which 
may follow his aftions are not in his own power, 
and whether they be profperous or adverfe, as 
long as he is fatisfied with the purity of the 
motives which induced him to aft, he can enjoy 
that approbation of his own mind, which con? 
flitutes genuine happinefs. Independent of the 
power of fortune or the opinions of other men. 

Man (fays the author of the Mahabarat) en- 

** joyeth 
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joyeth not freedom from adtion. Every<mari 
“ is involuntarily urged to adl by thofe prin- 
“ ciples which are inherent in his nature. He 
“ who reftraineth his adlive faculties, and lit- 
“ teth down with his mfiid attentive to the 
“ objedts of his fenfes, may be called one of 
“ an aftrayed foul. The man is praifed, who, 
“ having fubdued all his paffions, performeth 
** with his adlive faculties all the fundtions of 
“ life unconcerned about the eventLet 
“ (the motive be in the deed, and not in the 
“ event. Be not one whofe motive for adtion 
“ is the hope of reward. Let not thy life be 
“ fpent in inadlion. Depend upon application, 
“ perform thy duty, abandon all thought of 
« the confequence, and make the event equal, 
** whether it terminate in godd or in evil; for 
“ fuch an equality is called Tog Q. e. attention 
** to what is fpiritual]. Seek an afylum then 
in'wifdom alone; for the miferable and un- 
“ happy are fo on account of the event of tilings. 
** Men who are endued with true wifdom are 
“ unmindful of godd or evil in this world. 

Study then to obtain this application of thy 
“ underftanding, for fuch application in bu- 
^ finefs is a precious art. Wife men who have 
** abandoned all thought of the fruit which is 

• ' . I' Baghvar-Geeta, p. 44. . . - ■ 

“ produced 
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” produced from their aftions, are freed frofti 
“ the chains of birth, and go to the regions of 
“ eternal happinefs'.” 

From thefe and cfther paffages which I might 
have quoted, we learn that the diftinguifliing 
dpftfines of the Stoical fchool were taught 
in India many ages before the birth of Zeno, 
and inculcated with a perfuaftve earneftnefs 
nearly refembling that of Epiftetiis; and it is 
not without aitonifhment that we find the tenets 
of this manly aflive philofophy, which feem 
to be formed only for'men,of the rnoft vigorous 
fpirit, prefcribed as the. rule of condufl: to a race • 
of people more eminent (as is generally fuppofed) 
for the gentlenefs of their difpofition than for-the 
elevation of their minds. 

3d, Physics. In all the fciences which 
-contribute towards extending our knowledge 
of nature, in mathematics, mechanics, and aftitr- 
nomy. Arithmetic is of elementary ufe. Iii 
whatever country then we find that fuch attenV 
tion has been paid to the improvement of 
arithmetic as to render its operatioijs moft eaf^ 
and correft, we may piefiime that the fciences 

* Bnghvat-Geeta, p.4c. i 

depending 
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depending upon it hstye attained a ruperior de- 
gree of perfe£lion. Such improvement:'pf this 
fcience we find in India. While, among Ae 
Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for 
the notation of numbers was by the letters' of 
the nlpbabet, which neceifarily rendered arith* 
swdeal calculation extremely tedious ai^d ope> 
role, the Indians had, from time immemorial, 
^ployed for the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, 
or figures, now univerfally known, and by means 
oftthem performed every operation in arithmetic 
with the greateft facility and expedition. By 
the happy invention of giving a different value 
to each figure according to its change of place, 
no more than ten figures are needed in calcula¬ 
tions the moft complex, and pf any given extent; 
and arithmetic is the moll perfeft of all the 
iciences. The Arabians, not long after their 
jfettfcment in Spain, introduced this mode of 
notation into Europe, and were candid enough 
to acknowledge that they had derived the know¬ 
ledge of it from the Indians. Though the ad¬ 
vantages of this mode of notation are obvious 
and great, yet fo flowly do mankind adopt 
new mventions, that the ufe of it was for fome 
time confined to fcience; by degrees, however, 
men of bufinefs relinquilhed the former cum- 
berfome method of computation by letters, and 
.... ... the 
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.tfee Indian arithmetic came into general ufe 
throughput Europe'". It is now fo familiar and 
fimple, tiiat the ingenuity of the people, to whom 
we are indebted for the invention, is lefs obferved 
and kfs celebrated than it merits. 

■ aftronomy of the Indians is a. proof 
, Hill more confpicuous of their extraordinary 
progrefs in fclence. The attention and fuccefs 
with which they ftudied the motions of the 
heavenly bodies were fo little known to <he 
Greeks and Roman?, that it is hardly mentioned 
by them but in the moft' curfory mannerBut 
as foon as the Mahomedans eftabliihed an in- 
-tercourfe with the natives of India, they ob¬ 
ferved and celebrated the fuperiority of their 
aftronomical knowledge. Of the Europeans 
who vifited India after the communication with 
‘ it by the Cape of Good Hope was difcovered, 

M. Bernier, an inquifitive and philofophical 
traveller, was one of the firit who learned that 
the Indians had long applied to the ftudy of 
aftronomy, and had made conftderable progrefs 
in that fcience His information, however, 
feems to have been very general and ini perfect. 

Montucla Hlft. des Mat he mat. tom. i p. 360, See, 

® Strabo^ lib. xv. p. 1047* A. Dion. Perieg. v. 1173. 

• Voyages, tom. ii. p. 145, 

xj We 
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We are indebted for the firft fdentife'proof 
of the great proficiency of the Indians^ih 'aftro- 
nomical knowledge, to M. de la Lonbere, who, 
A.r. 1687. his return from his embafly to Siam, hroUght 
with him an extradl from a* Siamefe manufcript, 
which contained tables and rules for calculating 
the places of the fun and moon. The planner 
in which thefe tables were conftruded rendered 
the principles on which they were founded 
-extremely obfcure, and it required a commenta¬ 
tor as converfant in aftronomical calculation as 
the celebrated Caflini, to explain the meaning 
of this curious fragment. The epoch of the 
Siamefe tables correfponds to the 21 ft of March, 
A. D. 638. Another fet of tables was tran£> 
mitted from Chrifnabouram, in the Carnatic, 
the epoch of which anfwers to the loth of 
March, A. D. 1491. A third fet of tables canje 
from Narfapour, and the epoch of them goes 
no farther back than A. D. 1569. The fourth 
and moft curious fet of tables was publiflied 
by M. le Gentil, to whom they were communi¬ 
cated by a learned Brahmin of Tirvalore, a 
fmall town on the Coromandel coaft, about 
twelve miles weft of Negapatam. The 
epoch of thefe tables is of high antiquity, and 
coincides with the beginning of the celebrated 
aei a of the Calyoughara or Collee Jogue, which 
commenced, according to the Indian account, 

three 
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ihree thoufand one hundred and two years befi>re 
the birth of Chrift ^ 

Thjise four lets of tables haye been examined 
and compared by IVI. Bailly, who wuh lingular 
felicity of genius has conjoined an uncommon 
'degree of eloquence with the patient refearches 
bf an aftronomer, and the profound inveftigations 
of a geometrician. His calculations have been 
verified, and his feafonings have been illuf- 
trated and extended by Mr. Playfair, in a very 
mafterly Diflertation, publilhed in the Tranf- 
aftions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 

InsTeai) of attempting to follow them in 
reafonings and calculations, which, from their 
nature, are often abllrufe and intricate, I lhall 
fatisfy myfelf with giving fuch a general view 
of them as is fuited to a popular work. This, 
I hope, may convey a proper idea of what has 
been publiflicd concerning the aftronomy of 
India, a fubjed too curious md important to 
be omitted in any account of the ftate of fcience 
in that country; and, without interpofing any 
judgment of my own, I (hall leave each of my 
readers to. form his own opinion. 

* See NOTE LXVIL i VoLiJ.p. 

It 
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It may be confidered as the general refult of 
all the inquiries, reafonings, and calculations, 
with refpeft to Indian aftronomy, which have 
hitherto been made public, “ That the motion 
** of the heavenly bodies, and more particularly 
* their' fituation at the commencement of the 
** different epochs to which the four fets of 
tables'refer, are afcertained with great accu- 
racy j and that many of the elements of their 
■« calculations, cfpecially for very reriiote ages, 
“ are verified by an aftonilhing coincidence 
“ with the tables of the modern aftronomy of 
“ Europe, when improved by the lateft and 
“ mofl: ni(je deductions from the theory of gra- 
** vitation.” Thefe conclufions are rendered 
peculiarly interefting, by the evidence which 
they afford of an advancement in fcience un¬ 
exampled in the'hiftory of rude nations. The 
Indian Brahmins, who annually circulate a kind 
of almanac, containing aftronomical predictions 
of fome of the more remarkable phenomena in 
the heavens, fuch as the new and full moons, 
the eclipfesof the fun and moon, are in pof- 
feflion of certain methods of calculation, which, 
upon'examination, are found to involve in them 
a very extenfive fyftem of aftronomical know¬ 
ledge. M. le Gentil, a French aftronomer, 
had an opportunity, while in India, of obferving 
5 two 
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two ecltpfes of the moon which, had been cal¬ 
culated by a Brahmin, and he.found the error 
in either*to be very inconiideraole. 

The accuracy of thefe refults is lels furprifing 
than the juftnefs and fcientific nature of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the tables, by which they cal¬ 
culate, are conftrufted For the method of 
predifting eclipfes which is followed by the 
Brahmins, is of a kind altogether different from 
any that has been found in the poffeffion of rutte 
nations in the infancy of aftronomy. In Chaldsea, 
and even in Greece, in the early ages, the me¬ 
thod of calculating eclipfes was founded on the 
obfervation of a certain period or cycle, after 
which the eclipfes of the fun and moon retufn 
nearly in the fame order; but there was no 
attempt to analyfe the different circumftances on 
which the ecUpfe depends, or to deduce its phe¬ 
nomena from a precife knowledge of the motions 
of the fun and moon. This laft was referved for 
a more advanced period, when geometry, as well 
as arithmetic, were called in to the afliftance of 
aftronomy, and if it was attempted at all, feems 
not to have been attempted with fuccefs before 
the age of Hipparchus. It is a method of this 
fuperior kind, founded on principles and on 
an analyfis of the motions of the fun and moon, 
which guides the calculations of the Brahmins, 
u 3 and 
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and they never employ afty of the grofler eftima- 
tlons, which'we^the pride of the firft,aftrono- 
mers in Egypt’ahd Chaldtea. 

Th^ iirahmins of the prefent times are guided 
in th|fr calculations by thefe principles, though 
they do not now underftand them ; they know 
only the ufe of the tables which are in their 
pbfielSon, but are unacquainted with the me¬ 
thod of their conftruftion. The Brahmin who 
vilited M. le Gentil at Pondicherry, and in- 
ilrufled hint in the ufe of the Indian tables, 
had no knowledge of the principles of his art, 
and difcqvered no curiofity pneerning the 
nature of M. le Gentil’s obfervationS, or about 
the inftruments which he employed. He was 
equally ignorant with refpeft to the authors of 
thefe tables: and whatever is to be learnt 
concerning the time or place of their con- 
ftruQion, muft be deduced from the tables them- 
felves. 'One fet of thefe tables (as was formerly 
oblerved) profefs to be as old as the beginning 
of the CalyougHam, or to go back to the year 
310a before the Chriftian sera; but is nothing 
(it may be fiippoTed) is eafier than for an aftro- 
notUer to give to his tables what date he pleufes, 
and, by calculating backwards, to eftablifli an 
epoch of any afligned antiquity, the preten- 
flans of the Indian aitroiiomy to fo remote an 

origin 
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origin are not to be admitted without exami* 
nation. 

That examination has accordingly been in- 
flituted by M. Baiily^ and the refult of his in* 
quiries is afferted to be, that the aftronomy 
of India is founded on obfervations which can¬ 
not'Be of a much later date than the period 
above mentioned. For the Indian tables re- 
prefent the flate of the heavens at that period 
with aftoniflung exa&nefs} and there is be¬ 
tween them and the calculations of our mo¬ 
dern aftronomy fuch a conformity, with refpeft 
to thofe ages„as could refult fnom nothing, but 
from the authors of the former having accurately 
copied from nature, and having delineated truly 
the face of the heavens, in the age wherein they 
lived. In order to give fome idea of the high 
degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I ihall 
fele£t a few inftances of it, out of many that 
might be produced. The place of the fun for 
the aftronomical epoch at the beginning of 
the Calyougham, as ftated in the tables of Tir- 
valore, is only fo2ty-feven minutes greater than 
by the tables of M. de la Caille, when cor- 
re^led by the calculations of M. de la Grange. 
I'he place of the moon, in the fame tables, 
for the fame epoch, is only thirty-feven mi¬ 
nutes different from the tables of Mayer. The 
V 4 tables 
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tables 6f that ep^ch, are erroneous 

no lefs thin Jt^^^flegrfees with refpeft to the 
place of the {i 0 , and eleven degiees with re- 
fpeft to that moon. The acceleration 

of feckoning from the 

fee^^l|^g 'of the C^alyougham to the prefent 
timt^agreis, in thi Indian tables, with thofe 

j 4f» ^ 

of ^U^c^ to'aC fin^o minute. Tile inequality 
of the fan’s motion, and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, which vt'eie both greater in former 
agcb than they ane^ow, as reprefepted in the 
tables of Tirvalore, are ahnoft of the precise 
quantity that the theory of gravitation aSigns 
to them three tlft^and years before the Chrif- 
tian sera. It is ‘^fjeprdii^ly f^ thqfe vtsty re¬ 
mote ages > Caboiftj^opo -years * 31^1 frtltorthe 
prefent) that their a^ftfonomy is'^'raplJf accu¬ 
rate, and the nearer n v/t^ cotae ^vfm to 
our own times, tho^i^ormity its refuUs 
with ours dlminl^he5|^,.^ It feema^ reafonablg to 
Aippofcj^that the time when its rules are moft 
accurate, is the time when the obfci vations were 
made on which thefe rules are founded. 

Tn fupport of this conclufion, M. Bailly main¬ 
tains that none of all the aflronomical fyftems 
of Gieece or Perfia, or of Tartary, from fonie 
of which it might be fufpecled that the Indian 
tables were copied, can be made to agree with 

them. 
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them, efpecially when we calculate for very 
remote ages. The fupeiior perfeftion of the 
Indian fables becomes always more confpicuous 
as we go farther back into antiquity. This 
fhews, likewife, how difficult it is to conftruft 
any aftronomical tables, which will agree with 
the ftate of the heavens for a period fo remote 
from the lime when the tables were conftruded, 
as four or five thoufand years. It is only from 
aftronomy in its moft advanced ftate, luch as 
it has attained in modern Europe, that fnch 
acciiiacy is to be expedled. 

t * ^ 

When an eftimate is endeavoured to be 
made of the geometrical Ikill necelTary for the 
conftruftion of the Indian tables and rules, it is 
found to be very confiderable j and, befide the 
knowledge of elementary geometry, it muft 
have requited plain and fpherical trigonometry, 
or fometliing equivalent to them, together with 
certain methods of appro?:imating to the values 
of geometrical magnitudes, which feem to rife 
very far above the elements of any of thofe 
Sciences. Some of thefe laft mark alfo very 
cleat ly (although this has not been obferved by 
M. Bailly) that the places to which thefe tables 
are adapted, muft be fituated between the Tro¬ 
pics, becaufe they are altogether inapplicable at 
a greater diftance from the Equator. 


From 
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From this Iong;^io 4 u^io«, the cosdiufion 
yhich feiems obyiou^ is, that the In¬ 

dian ajlronomy,is "founded upon obf&vations 
which were insn^,^\a yery esiiiy period; and 
when w,e coniid^'tliB exaft agreeptent of the 
plares which jflign to die fun ajnd moon, 
pnd«9Aer h^T^^jl^ies» afth^t i^ch, with 
(hofe deduced tables of la Caille 

and Mayer, b'flrongly^qnfirmit S^ie truth of 
the pofition which I have beeii ^endeavouring 
to (tftablifl), concen#g the egrly> 4 pd^high Hate 
of ci\iUzdtion in India, T 

’5 * • s misfit 

I s Ij » 

Berore I quit this ‘fubjeft, there'!*' bne cir- 
cunvdance which merits particulw ’'attention. 
All the knowledge, Tyhich we have hitherto 
acquired of the principles andareonclufions of 
Indian allronomy is derived'from the foutherq 
part of the Carnatic, and the ta^^ are adapted 
to places fituated between the m^idian of Cape 
Ccanoritt and that which paSbs through the 
eaflern part pf Ceylon,'. The Brahmins in the 
Carnatic acknowle^te ‘that their fcience of 
aftronomy was derif^ from the North, and that 
their method of calculation is denominated Ns* 
iiatr,, or New, tp diftinguifh it from the Sic/- 
danta-n^ t r ancient n.ethod eftablifhed at Benares, 


* iiilijr. Dll. P. Jim. p. ivit. 
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>»hich they allow to be much more perfeflij 
and we learn from Abul Fazcl, that all the 
aftronomers of Indoflan rely entirely upoh the 
precepts contsdned in a book called Socrej Sud- 
hant, codipofed in h very remote period It 
is mariifeftly from thi§ book that the method 
to which the Brahmins of the South gave the 
name of SIddentam is taken. "Benares has been 
from time immemorial the Athens of India, the 
refidercc of the moft learned Brahmins, and the 
feat both of fcience and literature. . There, it 
is highly probable, whatever remains of the 
anciept afttonomical knowledge and difeoveries 
of th%, Brahmins is ftill prefervedIn an en¬ 
lightened age and natron, tod during a reign 
diftinguilhed by a fucceffion of the moft fplen- 
did and fuccefsful undertakings to extend the 
knowledge of nature, it is an objefl: worthy of 
public attention, to take' meafures for obtaining 
poffeffion of all that time has fpared of the 
philofophy and inventions of the moft early and 
moft highly civilized people of the Eaft. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may 
engage in this laudable undertaking. Benares 
is fubjeft to its dominion; the confidence of 

* Ayeen Akbuj", iii. p. 

t M. BLnuior, in tlic ycir x66?, faw a large hall m 
Bcnaics filled vita the works of the Indian philofopherSf 
phyfjciatiS, and poets. Voy. ii. p. 148. 

fhe 
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thc} Brahmins has been fo far gained as to render 
them communicativ,e j fome of our countrymen 
ar^aeijuainted with that facred language fn which 
the myfteries both of religion and of fcience are 
recorded} movement and* aftivicy has been 
given to a fpirit of inquiry throughout dll the 
Britfffi eftablilhments in India; perfons who 
vlfi'ted that country with other views, though 
engaged in occupations of a very different kind, 
are now carrying on fcientific and literary re- 
fearches with ardour and fuccefs. Nothing 
feems now to be wanting but that thofe en- 
trufted with the adminiflration of the Britifh 
empire in India^ Ihould enable fome ^erfon, 
capable, by his talents and liberality of fentiment, 
of inveftigating and explaining the more abftrufe 
parts of Indian philofophy, to devote his whole 
time to that important objeft. Thus Great 
Britain may have the glory of exploring fully 
that extenfive field of unknown fcience, which 
the Academicians of France had the merit of 
firft opening to the people of Europe 

VI. The lad evidence which I fhall mention 
of the early and high civilization of the ancient 
Indians, is deduced from the confideration 
of their religious tenets and pradices. The 

• S;c NOTE LXVni. 
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inftltutioHs of religion, publicly eftablifiie*!' ia 
all the e^xtenfive countries ftretching from the 
banks of the Indus to Cape Comorin, prefent 
to view an afpeft nearly fimilar. They form 
a regular and complete fyftein of fuperftiiion, 
flrengthened and upheld by every thing 
which can excite the reverence and fecure 
the attachment of the people. The temples, 
confecrated to their deities, are magnificent, 
and adorned not only with rich offerings, 
but with the rooft*exquifite works*in paint¬ 
ing and fculpture, which the artills, higheft; 
in effimation among them, w'ere capable of 
executing. The rites and ceremonies of their 
worlhip are pompous and fplendid, and the per¬ 
formance of them not only mingles in all the 
more momentous tranfadions of common life, 
but conflitutes an effential part of them. The 
Brahmins, who, as minifters of religion, prefide 
in all its fundions, are elevated above everv 
other order of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more noble, but acknowledged to be fu- 
cred. They have eftablifned among themfelvcs 
a regular hierarchy and gradation of ranks, 
which, by fecuring fubprdination in their own 
order, adds weight to their authority, and gives 
them a more abfolute dominion over the minds 
of the people. This dominion they fupport 
by the command of the imraenfc revenues with 

which 
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i?hlch the Jibcrality of ptincee, and the zeal 
of pilgrims and devoteesj have enriched their 
pagodas *. 

It is far from my intenfion to enter into any 
mbyte detail with refpefl: to this vaft and com¬ 
plicated fyftem of fuperftition. An attempt 
to enumerate the multitude of deities which 
are the objects of adoration in India; to de- 
fcribe the fplendour of worfhip m their Pagodas, 
afid the immenfe variety of their rites and ce¬ 
remonies ; to recount the various attributes and 
funftions which the craft of priefts, or the cre¬ 
dulity of the people, have afcribed to their di¬ 
vinities ; efpecially if I were to accompany all 
this with a review of the numerous and 
often fanciful fpcculations and theories of 
learned men on this fubjed:, would require a 
work of great magnitude. I fhali, therefore, 
on this, as on fome of the former heads, confine 
myfelf to the precife point which I have kept 
uniformly in view, and by confidering the ftate 
of religion in India, I fhali endeavour not only 
to throw additional light on the ftate of civiliza¬ 
tion b that country, but I flatter myfelf that, at 
the fame time, I fhali be able to give what may 
be conlidered as a fketch and outline of the 

* Roger. Potte Ouverte, p. 39.309, &c. 
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hxfttsry and progrefs of fuperftition and falfe 
religion in every region of the earth. 

I. Wr may obferve, that, in every country, 
the received mythofogy, or fyftem of fuper- 
ftitious belief, with all the rites and ceremonies 
which it preferibes, is formed in the infency 
of fociety, in rude and barbarous times. True 
religion is as diiferent from fuperftition in its 
origin, as in its nature. The former is the 
offspring of reafon cheriflied by feiSnee, and 
attains to its higheft perfection in ages of light 
and improvement. Ignorance and fear give 
birth to the latter, and it is always in the darkeft 
periods that it acquires the greateft vigour. 
That numerous part of the human fpecies whofe 
lot is labour, whofe principal and almoft foie 
occupation is to fecure fubfiftence, has neither 
leifure nor capacity for entering into that path 
of intricate and refined fpeculation, which con* 
duCts TO the knowledge of the principles of 
rational religion. When the intelleCIual powers 
are juft beginning to unfold, and their firft feeble 
exertions are direfted towards a few objeCfs of 
primary neceftity and ufe; when the faculties 
of the mind are fo limited as not to have formed 
general and abftraCi; ideas; when language is fo 
barren as to be deftitute of names to diftinguiih 
4 any 
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any thing not perceivable by fome of the fenfes j 
it is prepoflerous to exped that men ftould be 
capable of tracing the relation between efiFetts 
and their caufes ; or to fuppofe that they fhould 
rife from the contemplatfon of the former to 
the difcovery of the latter, and form juft con¬ 
ceptions of one Supreme Bwing, as the Creator 
and Governor of the univerfe. The idea of 
creation is fo familiar, wherever the mind is 
enlarged by fcience, and illuminated by re- 
vdation, “that wc feldom reCeft how profound 
and abftrufe the idea is, or confidcr what pro- 
grefs man mu ft have made in obfervation and 
refearch, before he could arrive at any diftinct 
knowledge of this elemental y principle in re¬ 
ligion. But even in its rude ftate, the human 
mind, formed for religion, opens to the re¬ 
ception of ideas, which are dcftined, when cor- 
refted and refined, to be the great fource of 
confolation amidft the calamities of life. Thefe 
apprehenfions, however, are originally indif- 
tinft and perplexed, and feem to be fuggeftcd 
rather by the dread of impending evils, than 
to flow from gratitude for bleflings received. 
lllThile nature holds on her courfe with uniform 
and undifturbed regularity, men enjoy the be¬ 
nefits refulting from it, without much inquiry 
concerning its caufe. But every deviation from 

this 
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this regular courfe roufes and aflonlfties them. 
When they behold events to which they are 
not accifllomed, they fearch for the caufes of 
them with eager curiofity. Their underftanding 
is often unable to difeover thefc, but imagina¬ 
tion, a more forward and ardent faculty of the 
mind, decides without hefiration. It aferibes 
the extraordinary occurrences in nature to the 
influence of invifiblc beings, and fuppofes the 
thunder, the hurricane, and the earthquake, to 
be the immediate elFcdi: of their agency., Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the feme 
time, to many dangers and difafters, which are 
unavoidable in the early and uncivilized ftale 
of focicty, men have rccourfe for proteftion 
to power fuperior to what is human, and the 
flrft rites or praftices which bear any refem- 
blance to a£l:s of religion, have it for their ob- 
jeft to avert evils which they fuffer or dread 

II. As fupcrftitlon and falfe religion take 
their rife, in every country, from nearly the fame 
fentiments and apprehenfions, the invifible be¬ 
ings, who are the firft objefts of veneration, 

' In the fecond volume of the Htftorj' of Ameiica, 
p. 185. of fifth edition, I gave neatly a fimilar > account 
of the origin of falfe religion. Inilead of labouring to 
convey the fame ideas in different language, I have 
inferted here fome paragraphs in the fame words I then 
ufed. 
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have everywhere a near refemblance. Tb 
conceive an idea of one fuperintending mind^ 
capable of arranging and direding all the va¬ 
rious operations of nature, feems to be an at¬ 
tainment far beyond the pbwers of man in the 
more early ftages of his progrefs. His theories, 
more fuited to the limited fphere of his own 
obfervation, are not fo refined. He fuppofes 
that there is a diftind caufe of every remarkable 
eflFeft, and aferibes to a feparate power every 
event which attrads his attention, or excites 
his terror. He fancies that it is the province 
of one deity to point the lightning, and, with 
an awful found, to hurl the irrefiftible thunder¬ 
bolt at the head of the guilty; that another 
rides in the whirlwind, and, at his pleafure, 
raifes or Hills the tempeft; that a third rules 
over the ocean; that a fourth is the god of 
battles; that, while malevolent powers fcat- 
ter the feeds of animofity and difeord, and kindle 
in the breaft thofc angry paflions which give 
rife to war, and terminate in deftrudion, others, 
of a nature more benign, by infpiring the heaits 
of men with kindnefs and love, ftrengthen the 
bonds of focial union, augment the happinefs, 
and increafe the number of the human race. 


Without defeending farther into detail, or 
attempting to enumerate that infinite multitude 

of 
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of deities to which the fancy or the fears of 
men have allotted the direftion of the feveral 
departments in nature, we may recognife a 
Itriking uniformity of features in the fyftems 
of fuperftition eftabliihed throughout every part 
of the earth. The lefs men have advanced 
beyond the ftate of favage life, and the more 
ilender their acquaintance with the operations 
of nature, the fewer were their deities in num¬ 
ber, and the more compendious was their theo¬ 
logical creed; but as their mind graduaSy 
opened, and their knowledge continued to ex¬ 
tend, the objefts of their veneration multiplied, 
and the articles of their faith became more nu¬ 
merous. This took place remarkably among 
the Greeks in Europe, and the Indians ?n AQa^ 
the two people in thofe great diviftons of the 
earth, who were mod early civilized, and to 
whom, for that reafon, I (hall confine all my 
obfervations. T'hey believed, that over every 
movement in the natural world, and over every 
funftion in civil or domeftic life, even the mod 
common and trivial, a pai ticular deity prefided. 
The manner in which they arranged the fta- 
tions of thefe fuperintending powers, and the 
offices which they allotted to each, were in 
many refpefts the fame. What is fuppofed to 
be performed by the power of Jupiter, of Nep.* 
tune, of jSIoIus, of Mars, of Venus, according 
to the mythology of the Weft, is aferibed in the 

Eafl 
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Eaft to the agency of A.gn^e, the god of fire j 
Varoon, the god of oceans; Vayoo,^ the god 
of -wind '> j Cama, the god of love; and a va¬ 
riety of other divinities. 

The ignorance and credulity of men having 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, 
they afcribed to them fuch qualities and a£tions 
as they deemed fuitable to their character and 
functions. It is one of the benefits derived 
frbm true religion, that by fetling before men 
a ftandard of perfeft excellence, which they 
Ihould have always in their eye, and endeavour 
to refemble, it may be faid to bring down virtue 
from heaven to earth, and to form the human 
mind after a divine model. In fabricating fyf- 
tems of falfe religion, the procedure is direftly 
the reverfe. Men aferibe to the beings whom 
they have deified, fuch adions as they them- 
felves admire and celebrate. The qualities of 
the gods who are the objeds of adoration, are 
copied from thofe of the worlhippers who bow 
down before them; and thus many of the ira- 
jSerfedions peculiar to men, have found admit¬ 
tance into heaven. By knowing the adven¬ 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, we can 
pronounce, with fome degree of certainty, what 
inuft have been the date of fociety and manners 


r Ba^h^at-Gceta, p. 54. 
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■when he was elevated to that dignity. The 
mytholog*y of Greece plainly indicates the cha¬ 
racter of the age in which it was formed. It 
mu ft have been in tirafts of the greafeft licentiouf- 
nefs, anarchy, and violence, that divinities of 
the higheft rank could be fuppofed capable of 
perpetrating aflions, or of being influenced by 
paflions, which, in more enlightened periods, 
would be deemed a difgracc to human nature} 
it miift have been wh^n the earth was ftill iif- 
fefted with deftruQive monfters, and mankind, 
under forms of government too feeble to afford 
them protection, were expofed to the depreda¬ 
tions of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of favage 
oppreffors, that the well known labours of 
Hercules, by which he w'as iailed from earth 
to heaven, could have been neceffary, or would 
have been deemed fo highly meritorious. The 
iame obfervation is applicable to the ancient 
mythology of India. Many of the adventures 
and exploits of the Indian deities are fuited to 
the rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It 
was to check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and 
ro clear the earfh of powerful oppreffors, that 
Viftinou, a divinity of the higheft order, is faid 
to have become fucceffively incarnate, and to 
have appeared on earth in various forms *. 


* Voyage de Sonnerat, tom. i. p. 158, &.c. 
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III. The charafter and funftions of thofc 
deities which fuperftition created to itHelf as ob- 
jefts of its veneration, having everyvirhere a near 
refetnblance, the rites of their worfliip were 
everywhere extremely fimilar. Accordingly, as 
deities were diftiiiguiflied, either by ferocity of 
character or licentioufnefs of condudt, it is ob- 
yious what fervices muft have been deemed moil 
acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the 
favour, «or to appeafe the wrath, of the former, 
falls, mortifications, and penances, all rigid, and 
many of them excruciating to an extreme degree, 
were the means employed. Their altars were 
always bathed in blood, the moll coftly vidlims 
were offered, whole hecatombs, were flaughtered, 
even human facrifices were not unknown, and 
were held to be the molt powerful expiations. 
In order to gain the good-will of the deities of 
the latter defeription, recourfe was had to in- 
ftitutipns of a very different kind, to fplendid 
ceremonies, gay fellivals, heightened by all the 
pleafures of poetry, mufx, and dancing, but 
often terminating in fcencs of indulgence too 
indecent to be defcribecl. Of both thefe, in- 
flances occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
'Svojlhip, which I need not mention to my learned 
readers ‘. In the Eall the ceremonial of fuper- 

* StMbo, !ib. viu. p. 581. A. I.ib. i.h. p. 837. C. 
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ftitlon is nearly the fame. The manners of the 
Indians) though diftinguilhed, from the time 
when they became known to the people of the 
Weft, for mildnefs^ feem, in a more remote 
period, to have been in a greater degree fimilar 
to thofe of other nations. Several of their 
deities were fierce and awful in their nature, 
and were reprefented in their temples under the 
moft terrific forms. If we did not know the 
. dominion of fuperftition over the human mind, 
we ihould hardly believe, that a rituafof worlhip 
fuited to the charafter of fuch deities could have 
been eftabliihed among a gentle people. Every 
afl; of religion, performed in honour of fome 
of their gods, feems to have been preferibed by 
fear. Mortifications and penances, fo rigorous, 
fo painful, and fo long continued, that we read 
the accounts of them with aftonifliraent and 
horror, were multiplied. Repugnant as it is 
to the feelings of an Hindoo, to died the blood 
of any creature that has life, many difterent ani* 
jnals, even the moft ufeful, the horfe and the cow, 
were offered up as vidims upon the altars of 
fome of their gods'*; and what is ftill more 
ftrange, the Pagodas of the Eaft were polluted 
with human facrificcs, as well as the temples of 

Ayeen Akbcry, vol. lii. p. 241. Roger Porte 
Puverle, p< 251. 
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the Weft'. But religious inftitutions, and ce* 
remonies of a lefs'fevere kind, wei’e >more 
adapted to the genius of a people, formed, by 
the extreme fen Ability both of their mental and 
coiporeal frame, to an immoderate love of plea- 
fure. In no pan of the earth was a connexion 
between the giatification of fenfual defire and 
the rites of public religion, difplayed with more 
avowed indecency than in India. In every Pa¬ 
goda there was a band of women fet apart for- 
the fervice of the idol honoured there, and de¬ 
voted from their early years to a life of pleafure; 
for which the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education which added fo many elegant accom- 
pHlhments to their natural charms, that what 
they gained by their profligacy, often brought 
no inconfiderable acceffion to the revenue of the 
temple. In every funftion performed in the 
Pagodas, as well as in every public proceffion, 
it is the office of thefe women to dance beft.re 
the idol, and to fing hymns in his praife; and it 
is difficult to fay, whether they trefpals moll 
againfl decency by the geftures they exhibit, 
or by the verfes which they recite. The walls 
of the Pagoda are covered with paintings, in 

* Hccto padfs, p. TR5—322. Aflat, Refearches, vr!. 1 . 
p. 2^5. Voyage ( 3 e Sonnerat, vol. i. p. 207. Ro. 
ger, j). 25t. 
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a ftile no lefs indelicate * j and in the innermoll 
recefs of the temple, for it would be profane to 
call it the fanduary, is placed the Lingam, an 
emb’em of produdivc power too grofs to be 
explained *. 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith 
may be wl.ich fuperftition has adopted, or how 
unhallowed the rites which it prefcribes, the 
former are received in every age and country 
with unhcfitating affent, by the great body of 
the people, and tiie latter obferved with feru- 
pulous exactnefs. In our reafonings concern¬ 
ing religious opinions and pradices which differ 
widely from our own, We are extremely apt to 
err. Having been inftruded ourfelves in the 
principles of a religion, worthy in every refpeft 
of that divine wifdom by which they were dic¬ 
tated, we frequently exprefs wonder at the cre¬ 
dulity of nations in embracing fyftems of belief 
which appear to us fo direclly repugnant to right 
reafon, and fometimes fufped that tenets fo wild 
and extravagant do not really gain credit wdth 
them. But experience may fatisfy us, that 

<1 Voyage de Gentil. vol. i. p. 244. 260. Pref-cc to 
Code of Gentoo Laws, p. Irii, 

• Roger Poite Oi’vertc, p. J57. Voyage de Sonnerat, 
voT. 5 . p. 41. 175. Sketches, yi-l. i. p. 203. Hsmiltou’s 
Trav. vpl. i. p. 379, 
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neither our wonder nor fufpicions are well 
founded. No article of the public rcligiou was 
called in qucftion by thofe people of ancient 
Europe, with whofe hiftory we are beft acquainted, 
and no practice which it enjoined appeared im¬ 
proper to them. On the other hand, every 
opinion that tended to ditninilh the reverence 
of men for the gods of their country, or to 
alienate them from their worlhip, excited among 
the Greeks and Romans that indignant zeal 
wliich is ‘natural to every people attached to 
their religion, by a firm perfuafion of its truth. 
The attachment of the Indians, both in ancient 
and modern times, to the tenets and rites of 
their anceftors, has been, if polfible, ftill greater. 
In no country, of which we have any account, 
were precautions taken with fo much folicitude, 
to place the great body of the people beyond 
the reach of any temptation to doubt or dif- 
belief. They not only were prevented, (as I 
have already obferved the great bulk of man¬ 
kind muft always be in every country,) from 
entering upon any fpeculative inquiry, by the 
various occupations of aflive and laborious 
life, but any attempt to extend the fphere of 
their knowledge was exprefsly prohibited. If 
one of the Suoder ra^l, by far the moft numerous 
pf the four into which the whole nation was 
divided, prefumed to read any portion of the 
4 facrcvl 
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facred books, in which all the fclence known 
in India is contained, he v/as feverely puniflied; 
if he ventured to get it by heart, he was put 
to deaths To afpjre after any higher degree 
of knowledge than the Brahmins have been 
pleafed to teach, would be deemed not only 
prefuinption but impiety. Even the higher 
Cafts depended entirely for inftrudion on the 
Brahmins, and could acquire no portion of 
fcience but what they deigned to communicate. 
By means of this, a devout reverence was* uni- 
verfally maintained for thofe inftitutions which 
were confidered as facred; and, though the 
faith of the Hindoos has been often tried by 
fevere perfecutions, excited by the bigotry of 
their Mahomedan conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and 
rites of their anceftors *. 

\ 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and 
philofophy are diffufed through any country, 
the fyftem of fuperllition is fubjefted to a feru^ 
tiny from which it was formerly exempt, and 
opinions fpread which imperceptibly diminiih 
its influence over the minds of men. A free 
and full examination is always favourable to 

f Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § 7 . 
s Orme’s Fragment, p. loa. Sonnerat, vol. t. p. 194* 
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truth, but fetal to error. What is received with 
implicit feith in ages of darknefs, will exoite con¬ 
tempt or indignation in an enlightened period. 
The hiftory of leligion in Greece and Italy, 
the only countries of Europe which, in ancient 
times, were difiinguiihed for their attainments 
infcience, confiims the truth of this obfervation. 
As foon as fcience made fuch progrefs in Gi etcc 
as rendered men capable of difcerning the wif- 
dom, the forefigbt, and the goodnefs difplayed 
in creating,‘prcferving, and governing the woi Id, 
they rauft ha^e pciccived, that the chara£l:eis 
of the divinities uhich were propofed as the 
objects of adoration in their temples, could not 
entitle them to be confidered as the prefiding 
powers in nature. A poet might addrefs Ju¬ 
piter as the father of gods and men, who go¬ 
verned both by eteinal laws} but, to a philofo- 
pher, the fon of Saturn, the llory of w'hofe life 
js a ieries of violent and licentious deeds, which 
would render any man odious or defpicable, 
muft have appeared altogether unworthy of 
that ftation. The nature of the religious fer- 
vice celebrated in their temples mufl: have been 
no lefs ofFenhve to an enlightened mind, than 
the charafter of the deities in honour of whom 
it was performed. Inftead of inftitutions, tend¬ 
ing to reclaim men from vice, to form or to 
ftrengthen habits of virtue, or to elevate the 

mind 
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mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity, fuperfl.itioa 
either occupied its votaiies in frivolous unmean¬ 
ing ceremonies, or prefcribed rites, which ope¬ 
rated, with fatal influence, in inflaming the paf- 
fions and corrupting’the heai t. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, 
that men venture to attack the eftabliflied re¬ 
ligion of their country, or to impugn opinions 
which have been long held facred. At firll, 
fome philofophers endeavoured, by •allegorTcai 
interpretations and refined comments, to ex¬ 
plain the popular mythology, as if it had been 
a defeription of the powers of nature, and of the 
various events and revolutions which take place 
in the fyftem of the material world, and en¬ 
deavoured, by this expedient, to palliate many 
of its abfurditics. By degrees, bolder theories 
concerning religion were admitted into the 
fchools of fcicnce. Philofophers of enlarged 
views, fenfible of the impiery of the popular 
fuperftilion, formed ideas concerning the per- 
feflions of one Supreme Being, the Creator and 
Ruler of the univerfe, as jufl: and rational as 
have ever been attained by the unaffifted powers 
of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Afia, wc 
{hall find, that the obfervation which I have 

made 
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made upon the hiftory of falfe religion holds 
equally true there. In India as well as in^Greece, 
it was by cultivating fcience that men were 
firft led to examine and to entertain doubts with 
refpedl to the eftablifiied fyftems of fuperftition ; 
and when we confider the great difference be¬ 
tween the ecclefiaftical conftitution (if I may 
life that expreihon) of the two countries, we are 
apt to imagine that the eftabliflied fyftem lay 
more open to examination in the latter than in 
the!' former. In Greece there was not any dif* 
tinft race or order of men fet apart for per¬ 
forming the fumilions of religion, or to ferve 
as heieditary and interefted guardians of its 
tenets and inllitutions. But in India the Brah¬ 
mins were born the rainifters of religion, and 
they had an exclufive right of prefiding in all 
the numerous rites of worlhip which fuperftition 
preferibed as neceffary to avert the wrath of 
Heaven, or to render it propitious. Thefe 
diftinftions and privileges fecured to them a 
wonderful afeendant over their countrymen j 
and every confideration that can influence the 
human mind, the honour, the intereft, the powef 
of their order, called upon them to fupport the 
tenets, and to maintain the inftitutions and 
rites, with which the prefervation of this af¬ 
eendant was fo intimately connefted,. 


But 
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But as the moft eminent perfons of the Caft 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of fcience, 
the progVefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given fome account) 
was great, and enabled them to form fuch a 
juft idea of the fyftem of nature, and of the 
power, wifdom, and goodnefs difplayed in the 
formation and government of it, as elevated their 
minds above the popular fuperftition, and led 
them to acknowledge and reverence one Su¬ 
preme Being, “ the Creator of all things (to 
“ ufe their own exprelEons), and from whom 
all things proceed 

This is the idea which Abtil Fazel, who ex¬ 
amined the opinions of the Brahmins with the 
greateft attention and candour, gives of their 
theology. “ They all,** fays he, “ believe in. 
“ the unity of the Godhead, and although they 
hold images in high veneration, it is only 
“ becaufe they reprefent celeftial beings, and 
« prevent the thoughts of thofe who worlhip 
“ them from wandering h’* The fentiments 
of the moft intelligent Europeans who have 
vifited India, coincide perfeftly with his, in re- 
fpe£l: to this point. The accounts which Mr* 
Bernier received from the Pundits of Benares,- 

^ BagK\at-Gecta, p. 84. * Ayeen Akbery, voL iii. p. 3. 
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both of their “external worfliip, and of one So¬ 
vereign Lord being the foie ohjeft of their devo¬ 
tion, is predfely the fame nith that ^iven by 
Abul Fazel Mr. Wilkins, better qualified 
perhaps than any European ever was to judge 
with refpeft to this fubjecl, reprefents the learned 
Brahmins of the prefent times as Theifts, be¬ 
lievers in the unity of GodOf the lame opi¬ 
nion is M. Soniiorat, who refided in India feven 
years, in order to inquire into the manners, 
fcifnces, |nd religion of the Hindoos®. The 
Pundits, who tranilsteJ the Code of Gentoo 
Laws, declare, “ that it was the Supreme Being, 
“ who, by his power, formed all cica'ures of the 
animal, vegetable, and mateiial world, from 
the four elements of fire, water, air, rmd earth, 
“ to be an ornament to the magazine of creation; 
“ and whofe comprehenfive benevolence felefted 
man, the center of knowledge, to have do- 
“ minion and authority over the reft j and, 
** having beftowed upon this favouiite objed 
judgment and underftanding, gave him fupre- 
“ macy over the corners of the world 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fen- 
timents of later times. The Brahmins being 

Voyage, tom. ii. p. 150. 

* Preface to Baghvat-Geeta, p. 24. 

® Voyage, tom. i. p. 198. ® Prelim. Difcouif. p. Ixxiii. 
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confidered by the Mahomedan conquetors of 
India as the guardians of the national religion, 
have *becn fo ftudioufly deprefled by their 
fanatical zeal, that the modern members of that 
order are as far inferior to their anceftors in. 
fcience as in power. It is from the writings 
of their ancient Pundits that they derive the 
moft liberal fentiments which they entertain at 
prefent, and the wifdom for which they are 
now celebrated has been tranfmitted to them 
from ages very remote. 

That this affertion is well founded we are 
enabled to pronounce with certainty, as the 
moft profound myfteries of Hindoo theology, 
concealed with the greateft care from the body 
of the people, have been unveiled by the trant 
iations from the Sanlkreet language lately pub* 
lillied. The principal defign of the Baghvat* 
Geeta, an epifode in the Mahabarat, a poem of 
the higheft antiquity, and of the greateft au¬ 
thority in India, feems to have been to eftablifli 
the dodtrine of the unity of the Godhead, and 
from a juft view of the divine nature, to deduce 
an idea of what worfliip will be moft acceptable 
to a perfed Being. In it, amidft much obfeure 
nietaphyfical difeuflion, fome ornaments of 
fancy unfuited to our tafte, and fome thoughts 
elevated to a trafl of fublimity into which, from 

Y • our 
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our habits of reafonlng and judging, we will 

find it difficult, to follow them we find de- 

fcriptipns of the Supreme Being entitled, to 

equal praife with thofe of the Greek philofophers 

which I have celebrated. Of thefe I lhall now 

« 

produce one to which I formerly alluded, and 
refer my readers for others to the work itfelf: 
“ O mighty Being,” fays Arjoon, “ who art 
“ the prime Creator, eternal God of Gods, the 
World’s Manfion! Thou art the incor- 
“ ruptible Being, dillindl: from all things tran- 
“ fient. tIiou art before all Gods, the ancient 
“ Pooroojh ■ [i. e. vital foulj, and the Supreme 
“ Supporter-of the univerfe. Thou knowell 
all things, and art worthy to be known; thou 
art the Supreme Manfion, and by thee, O 
** infinite Form, the univerfe was fpread 
“ abroad! reverence be unto thee before and 
behind ; reverence be unto thee' on all fides j 
“ O thou who art all in all! Infinite is thy 
“ power and thy glory.—Thou art the father 
“ of all things, animate and inanimate. Thou 
art the wife inftructor. of the whole, worthy 
“ to be adored. There is none like unto thee j 
“ where, then, in the three wo^ds, is there one 
“ above thee ? Wherefore I bow down; and, 

“ with my body proftrate .upon the ground, crave 

* Mr. Plaftings's Letter, preiixed to the Baghvat. 
Geeta, p. y. - 
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** thy mercy, Lord! worthy to be adored; 
“ for thou fhouldeft bear with me, even as a 
“ father with his fon, a friend with his friendj 
“ a. lover with his beloved A defcriptiori 
of the Supreme Beirjfg is given in one of the 
facred books of the Hindoos, from which it is 
evident what were the general fentiments of 
the learned Brahmins concerning the divine 
nature and perfedions: “ As God is immaterial, 
“ he is above all conception; as he is invifiblcj 
“ he can have no form; but from ‘what l)^e 
“ behold of his works, we may conclude, that 
“ he is'eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things, 
and prefent everywhere 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the public fervice in the Pagodas muft 
have appeared to be an idolatrous worfliip of 
images, by a fuperftitious multiplication of fri¬ 
volous or immoral rites; and they mufl: have 
feen that it was only by fanftity of heart, and 
purity of manners, men could hope to gain 
the approbation of a Being perfect in go6dnefs< 
This truth Veias labours to inculcate in the 
Mahabarat, but with the prudent referve and 
artful precautions natural to a Brahmin, lludlous 
neither to offend his countrymen, nor to diminiffe 

> Baghyat-Gceta, p. 94, 95. f Dow’s Diflort. p> xl. 
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the influence of his own order. His ideas con- 
cerning the mode of worfliqjping the Deity, are 
explained in many ftriking.palfages of the poem; 
but unwilling to multiply quotations., I fatisfy 
myfelf with referring to them 

• When we recollefl: how flowly the mind 
of man opens to abftradt ideas, and how 
diflicult (according to an obfervation in the 
'Mahabarat) an invifible path is to corporeal 
beings, if is evident that the Hindoos muft have 
attained an high degree of improvement before 
their fentiinents rofe fo far fuperior to the po¬ 
pular fupeiftition of their country. The dif¬ 
ferent ftates of Greece had fubfifled long, and 
had made conliderable progrefs in refinement, 
before the errors of falfe religion began to be 
deteded. It was not until the age of Socrates, 
and in the fchools of philofophy eftabliflied by 
his difciples, that principles adverfe to the 
tenets of the popular fuperftition were much 
propagated. 

,A LONGER period of time elapfed before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and fiatefmen, 

. were enlightened by fcience, or ventured upon 
any free difquifition concerning the objefis or' 

' Dighvat-Geeta, p. JJ- 6 f. 7J. 97. 119. 
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the' rites of worfliip authorized by theif'ancef* 
tors. -Bjit in India the happy efFefts of progrefs 
in fcience were much more early confpicuous. 
Without adopting the wild computations of 
Indian chronology, ‘according to which, the 
Mahabarat was compofed above four thoufand 
years ago, we muft allow, that it is a work pf 
very great antiquity, and the author of it difcoyers 
an acquaintance with the principles of theology, of 
morals, and of metaphyfics, more juft and rational, 
than feems to have been attained, .at tlfat peridd, 
by any nation whofe hiftory is known. 

. But fo unable are the limited powers of .the 
human mind to form an adequate idea of the 
perfections and operations of the Supreme Being,, 
that in all the theories concerning, them, of the 
moll eminent philofophers in the ^moH en¬ 
lightened nations, we find a lamentable mixture 
of ignorance and error. From thefe the Brah¬ 
mins were not more exempt than the fages of 
other countries. As they held that the fyftem 
of nature was not only originally arranged by 
the power and wifdom of God, but that every 
event which happened was brought about by 
his immediate interpofition, and as they could 
not comprehend how a being could aCl in any 
place unlefs where.it was prefent, they fuppofed 
the Deity to be a vivifying principle diftufed 
T 3 through 
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through the whole creation, an univerfal fou| 
that animated each part of it*. Every Intel, 
ligent nature, particularly the fouls of men, 
they conceived to be portions feparated from 
this great fpirit to which, after fulfilling their 
(deftiny on earth, and attaining a proper degree 
of purity, they would be again re-united. In 
order to efface the ftains with which a foul, during 
its refidence on earth, has been defiled, by the 
indulgence pf fenfual and corrupt appetites, they 
taught thdt it muft pafs, in a long fucgeffion of 
tranfmigrations, through the bodies of different 
animals, until, by what it fuffers and what it 
learns in the various farms of its exifience, it 
fiiall be fo thoroughly refined from all pollution 
as to be rendered meet for being abforbed into 
the divine effence, and returns like a drop into 
that unbounded ocean from which it originally 
iffued". Thefe doftrines of the Brahmins, con¬ 
cerning the Deity, as the foul which pervades 
all nature, giving aftivity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re-union of all 
intelligent creatures to their primaeval fource, 
coincide p.erfe.ftly with the tenets of the Stoical 

• Baghy^t-Gecta, p. 65. 78. 8j. Bernier, tom. ii. 

' Dowfs Diflert. p. xliil. 

? Vo)% fie Sonnerat, voL L p. 192, zoo* Baghvaf- 
Geeta^ p. 39, 215, Dowfs DilTert-.p, xliii. 
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School. It is remarkable, that after having 
obferved*a near refemblance in the moft fublime 
fcnriments of their moral doftrine, we ihould 
likewife difcover fuch, a fimilaiity in the errors 
of their theological fpeculations *. 

The human mind, however, when deftitute 
of fuperior guidance, is apt to fall into a prac¬ 
tical error with refpeft to religion, of a tendency 
flill more dangerous. When philofojhers, Isj 
their attainments in fcience, began to acquire 
fuch juft ideas of the nature and perfections of 
the Supreme Being, as convinced them that 
the popular fyftem of fuperftition was not only 
abfurd but impious, they were fully aware of all 
the danger which might arife from communi¬ 
cating what they had difeovered to the people, 
incapable of comprehending the force of thofe 
reafons which had fuayed with them, and fo 
zealoufly attached to eftablilhed opinion.*-, as to 
revolt againft any attempt to deteCl their falie- 
hood. Inftead, therefore, ot allowing any ray of 
that knowledge which illuminated their own 
minds to reach them, they foi med a theory to 
juftify their own condufi, and to prevent the 
darknefs of that cloud which hung over the 
minds of their fellow-men from being ever dif- 

^ Lipfij Fh^fiol. Stolcor. lib. i. diffat* 'iiiii. So- 

Acca, Antonlnus; Epidetuo, pafUm. 

Y 4 pellcd. 
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pelkd. The vulgar and. unlearned, .they 
contended, -had no right to truth» Doeinied by 
their cop^tion tp remain in ignorance, they 
were to be kept in order by delufion, and allured 
to do what is right, or deterred from venturing 
upon what is wrong, by the hope of thofe ima¬ 
ginary rewards which fuperftition promiles, and 
the dread of thpfe punilhments which it threatens. 
Jn confirmation of this, J might quote the doc¬ 
trine of pioft of the philofophic fefts, and pro¬ 
duce the tvords of alntoft every eminent Creek 
pnd Roman writer. Tt will be fufficicnt,.,hpw- 
e.ver, to lay before my readers a remarkable paf- 
ftge in Strabo, to whom I have been fo often 
indebted in the courfe of my refearches, and. 
who was no lefs qualified to judge wdth refpeft 
to the political opinions of his contemporaries, 
than to defcribe the countries which they in¬ 
habited. “ What is marvellous in fabl,?, is em- 
“ ployed,^’ fays he, “ fometimes to pleafe, and 
“ fometimes to infpire terror, and both thefe 
*.* are of ufe, not only with children, but with 
perfbns of mature age. To children wc pro- 
pofe delightful fiftions, in order to encourage 
them to adl well, jnd fuch as. are terrible 
“ in order to reftrain them from evil. Thus 
when men are united in fociety, they,are, in- 
cited to what is laudable, by hearing the poets 
*■* celebrate the fplendid aftions of fabulous 

“ ftory, 
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“ ftory, fuch as the labojirs of Hercules antj. 
“ Thefaus, in reward for which they are now 
“ honoured as divinities, or by beholding their 
illufttlous deeds exhibited to public view in 
‘5 painting and fculp'cure. On the other hand, 
“ they i^re deterred from vice, when the punilh- 
‘‘ paents inflicled by the gods upon evil-doers 
** are related, and threats are denounced againfl; 
“ them in awful words, or repj-efented by fright- 
“ ful figures, and when men believe that thefe 
“ threats have been really executed upon*the 
“ guilty. For it is impoffible to conduft wo- 
meii and the grofs multitude, and to render 
them holy, pious, and upright, by the pre- 
“ cepts of reafon and philofophy; fuperftition, 
or the fear of the gods, mull be called in 
“ aid, the influence of which is founded on 
“ fiftions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
“ Jupiter, the aegis of Minerva, the trident of 
“ Neptune, the torches and fnakes of the furies, 
“ the fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and 
“ the whole ancient theology, are all fables, 
“ which the legiflators who formed the political 
conftitution of ftates employ as bugbears to 
« overawe the credulous and fimple 

These ideas of the philofophers of Europe 
were precifely the fame which the Brahmins 

had 


r Strabo, lib. i. p. 36. B. 
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had adopted in India, and according to which 
they regulated their conduft with relpe£l to 
the great body of the people. As their order 
had an excluhve right to read the facred books, 
to cultivate and to teach fcience, they could 
more effeftually prevent all who were not mem¬ 
bers of it from acquiring any portion of inform¬ 
ation beyond what they were pleafed to impart. 
When the free circulation of knowledge is not 
circmnfcribed by fuch reftriftions, the whole 
community*' derives benefit from e\'ery new ac- 
quifition in fcience, the influence of w'liich, 
both upon fentiment and conduft, extends in- 
lenfibly from the few to the many, from the 
learned to the ignorant. But wherever the do- 
minion of falfe religion is completely eftablilhed, 
the body of the people gain nothing by the 
greateft improvements in knowledge. Their 
philofophers conceal from them, with the utmoll 
folicitude, the truths which they have difcovered, 
and labour to fupport that fabric of fuperftition 
which it was their duty to have overturned. 
They not only enjoin others to rcfpeft the re¬ 
ligious rites prefcribed by the laws of their 
country, but conform to them in their own 
praftice, and, with every external appearance 
of reverence and devotion, bow down before 
the altars of deities, tvho muft inwardly be the 
objefts of their contempt. Inftead of refembling 
the teachers of true religion in the benevolent 

ardour 
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ardour with which they have always command 
cated to their fellow-men the knowledge of 
thofe important truths, with which their own 
minds were enlightened and rendered happy, 
the fages of Greece, and the Brahmins of India, 
carried on with ftudied artifice, a fcheme of 
deceit, and, according to an emphatic exprellion 
of an infpired writer, they detained the truth in 
unrighteoufnefs They knew and approved 
what was true, but among the red of mankind 
they laboured to fupport and to'perpetuate 
what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propofed to examine, and 
have endeavoured to difcover the ftate of the in¬ 
habitants of India with refpeft to each of them. 
If I had aimed at nothing elfe than to defcribe 
the civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and re¬ 
ligious inflitutions of one of the moll ancient, 
and moil numerous race of men, that alone 
would have led me into inquiries and difcufiions 
both curious and ihllruclive. I own, however, 
that I have all along kept in view an objedt 
more interefting, as well as of greater import¬ 
ance, and entertain hopes, that if the account 
which I have given of the early and high civi- 
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lizaden of India, and of the wonderful progrefs 
ef its inhabitants in elegant arts and, ufcfujl fci- 
encg, fhail be receivjsd as ju^ atvl well efta-blilhed, 
it may have fopie influence npon the behaviour 
of Europeans ' towards that people. Unfor- 
tjinately for the human fpecies, itl whatever 
qHaiter of the globe the .people of Europe have 
acquired dominion, they have found the inhabit¬ 
ants not only in a ftate of fociety and improve¬ 
ment far inferior to their own, but different in 
thefr complexion, and in all their habits of life. 
Men in every ftage of their career are fo faiis- 
fied wi'h the progrefs made by the community 
of which they are members, that it becomes 
to them a -ftaadard of perfedlion, and they are 
apt to 'regard, people, whofe condition is not 
fimilar, with contempt, and even averfion. In 
Africa and America, the diflimilitude is fo con- 
fpieuous, that, in the pride of their fuperiority, 
Europeans thought themfelyes entitled to reduce 
the natives of the former to flavery, and to ex¬ 
terminate thofe of the latter. Even in India, 
though far advanced beyoiid the two other 
quarters of the globe in improvement, the co¬ 
lour of the inhabitants, their eft'eminate ap¬ 
pearance, tlieir unwarlike fpirit, the wild extrava¬ 
gance of their religious tenets and ceremonies, 
and many other circumftances, confirmed Eu¬ 
ropeans in fuch an opinion of their own pre- 
■ 15 eminence, 
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eminence, that they have always viewed and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy 
would It be if any of the four European nations, 
who have; fucceffively, acquired extehfive ter¬ 
ritories and power.in India, could/ altogether 
vindicate itfelf ffora having afted in this manner. 
Nothing, however, can have a more direct and 
powerful tendency to infpire Eufopeaing; proud 
of their own fuperior attainments in policy, 
fcience, and arts, with proper fentiments con¬ 
cerning the people of India, and tOiteacH them 
a due regard for their natural rights as men, 
than their being accuftomed, not only to- coni 
fider the Hindoos of the prefent times as a 
knowing and ingenious race of men, but to view 
them as defcended from anceftofs who had 
attained to a very high degree of improve¬ 
ment, many ages before the lead: ftep towards 
civilization had been taken in any part of Eu¬ 
rope. It was by an impartial and candid in¬ 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor 
Akber was led to confider the Hindoos as no 
lefs entitled to proteflion and favour than his 
other fubjefts, and to govern them with fuch 
equity and mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful 
people the honourable appellation of “ The 
“• Guardian of Mankind.” Itwas from a thorough 
knowledge of their charadter and acquirements, 
that his Vizier Abul Fazel, with a liberality of 
* . mind 
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'mind unexampled among Mahomedans, pro> 
nounces an high, encomium on the virtues of 
the Hindoos, both as individuals and as mem* 
bers of fociety, and celebrates their attainments 
in arts-and fciences of ever}' kind *. If I might 
prefume to hope that the defcription which I 
have given of the manners and inftitutions of 
the people of India could contribute in the 
fmallelt degree, and with the mod remote in¬ 
fluence, to render- their charafter more re- 
fpe^able, find their condition more happy, I 
fhall clofe my literary labours with the fatisfaftion 
of thinking that I have not lived or written in 
vain. 


* Ayeen Akberj', vol. iii. p. 2. 8i, 95. 
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NOTE L Sect. L p. 8. 

^REDUHTY and fcepticifm are two oppofite ex¬ 
tremes into which men arc apt to run, in ex- 
amlnlng the events which are faid to have happened 
in the early ages of antiquity. Without incurring 
any fufpicion of a propenfity to the latter of thefe, I 
may be allowed to entertain doubts concerning the 
expedition of Sefuftrls into India, and his conqueft 
of that country.—I. Few fails in ancient hiftorjr 
feem to be better eftabliflied, than that of the early 
averfion of the Egyptians to a fca-faring life. Even 
the power of defpocifm cannot at once change the 
ideas and manners of a nation, efpecially when they 
have been confirmed by long habit, and rendered 
facred by the faiiikiou of religion. That Sefoilris, 
in the courfe of a few years, Ihould have fo entirely 
overcome the prejudices of a fuperilieious iK?ople, as 
to be able to fit'out four hundred fhips of force 

. ia 
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in the Arabian Gulf, befides another fleet which he 
had in the Mediterranean, appears to be extremely* 
improbable. Armaments of fuch magnitade would 
require the utmoft efforts of a great and long eftablifhed 
maritime power,--a. It is remarkable that Hero¬ 

dotus, who inquired with the mod perfevering dili¬ 
gence into the ancient hiflory of Egypt, and who re¬ 
ceived all thp information concerning it which the 
priefts of Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes, could 
communicate, Hcrodot. edit. Weffelingij, lib. ii. c. 3., 
although he relates the hiflory of Sefoftris at feme 
length, does not mentfon liis conqueft of India. Lib. ii. 
c. 102, &c. That tale, it is probable, was invented 
in the period between the age of Herodotus and that 
of Diodorus Siculus, from whom we receiie a par¬ 
ticular detail of the Indian expedition of Sefoftils. 
His account reds entirely upon the authority of the 
Egyptian priefts j and Diodorus himfelf not only 
gives it as his general opinion, that mahy things 
** which they relited, flowed rather from a clefire 
to promote the honour of their country, than from 
attention to truth,” lib, i. p, 34. edit. Wefieliiigij, 
Amfl:. 17465 but takes particular notice that the 
Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek writers, differ 
widely from one another in the accounts which they 

give of the a^liona of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 62.- 

3. Though Diodoius afferts, that in relating the hiftory 
of Sefoftris he had ftudied to feleft wh'it appeared to him 
mod probable, and moft agreeable to the monuments 
of that monarch ftill remaining in Egypt, he has ad¬ 
mitted into his narrative many marvellous circum- 
ftances, which render the whole extrdmely fufpicioiis. 
The father of Sefoftris, as he relates, colleflcd all the 

male 
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male children who were born in Egypt on the fame 
day wuK|iis fon, in order that they might be educated, 
together with him, conformable to a mode which he pre- 
feribed, with a view' of preparing them as proper inftru- 
ments to carry into execution the great undertakings 
for which he deftined Scfoftrib. Accordingly, v/hen 
SefoRris fet out upon his Indian expedition, w'hich, 
from clrcumftanccs mentioned by Diodorus, mud 
have been about the fortieth year of his age, one thou- 
fand feven hundred of his youthful aflbeiates are faid 
to have been ftill alive, and were entruRed with high 
command in his army. But if we apply to the*ex- 
umination of this ftory the certain principles of po¬ 
litical arithmetic, it is evident, that if one thoufand 
feven hundred of the male children born on the fame 
day with ScfoRiij were alive wdien his great expedi¬ 
tion commenced, the number of children born in 
Egypt on each day of the year muft have been at 
lead ten thoufand, and the population of the kingdom 
muft have exceeded fixty millions; Goguct TOrigine 
desLoix, desAits, See. tom. ii. p. 12, See. a number 
far beyond the bounds of credibility, in a kingdom 
which, from the accurate calculations of M.D‘Anvillc, 
hkmoirc fur I’Egypte Anc. et Moderne, p. 23, See. 
does not contain more than two thoufand one hundred 
fquare leagues of habitable country. Decline and Fall 
of the Rom. Emp. vol. v. p. 348. Another marvellous 
particular is the defeription of a fhip of cedar, four 
hundred and ninety feet in length, covered *011 tlie 
outfidc with gold, and on the infide with River, which 
Scfoftris confccratcd to the deity vvbo was the chief 
object of worfhip at Thebes. Lib. i. p. 67. Such 
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too is the account he gives of the Egyptian army, in 
which, befuie fix hundred thoufand infantry, and 
twenty-four thoufand cavalry, there twenty- 

feven thoufand armed chariots. Ibid. p. 64.-4. Thefe 
and other particulars appcarq^l fo far to exceed the 
bounds of probability, that the found underftanding 
of Strabo the geographer rejc£led, without hefitation, 
the accounts of the Indian expedition of SefoAris; 
and he not only alTerts, in the mod explicit terni§, 
that this monarch never entered India, lib. xv. p, 1007, 
,C. edit Cafaub. Amft. 1707. •, but he ranks what has 
hem relate^ concerning his operations in that country, 
with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, 
p. 1007. JD. 1009. B. The philofophical Hiftorian 
of Alexander the Great feems to have entertained the 
fame fentiments with refpeft to the exploits of Sefoftris 
in India. Hift. Ind. c. 5. Arrian, Exped. Alex, edit, 
Gronov. L. Bat. i704.-7-What Hender information 
concerning India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had 
received, feems to have been derived, not from the 
Egyptians, but from the PerCans, lib. iii. c. 105, which 
renders it probable, that in his time there was little 
intcrcourfe between Egypt and India. - If Reland be 
well founded in his opinion, that many of the words 
mentioned by ancient authors as Indian are really 
Perfian, we may conclude that there was an early 
intcrcourfe between PerGa and India, of which hardly 
any trace remains in hiftory. Reland. Differt. de Ve- 
tcri Lingua Indie, ap. Diflert. Mifccl. vol, i. p. 209. 
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NOTE li. Sect, 1 . p. lo. 

When we confider tke extent and ef!e£ls of the 
Pheniclari commerce, the fcant]^ information concern¬ 
ing it which wc receive from ancient writers mull, on 
a firft view, appear furprifing. But when we rccol- 
left that all the Gredc Hiftorians, (Herodotus ex¬ 
cepted,) who give any account of the Phenicians, pub- 
lilhed their works long after the deftruftion of Tyre 
by Alexander the Great, we will ceafe to.wonder«at 
their not having entered into minute details with re- 
fpeft to a trade which was then removed to new feats, 
and carried on in other channels. But the power and 
opulence of Tyre, in the profperous age of its com¬ 
merce, mull have attrafted general attention. In the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, who flourllhed tw'O hundred 
and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
moft particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranfaftions that is to be found in any 
ancient writer, and which conveys, at the fame time, 
a magnificent idea of the extenfive power of that ftate. 
Ch. xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. 


NOTE IIL Sect. I. p. 14. 

The. account given of the revenue of the Perfian 
monarchy by Herodotus is curious, and feems to have 
been copied from fome public record, which had been 
communicated to him. According to it, the Perfian 
empire was divided into twenty fatrapys, or govern- 
^ a menu. 
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mcnts. The tiibute levied from each is fpeclfied* 
amounting in all to 14,560 Euboean talentsf which Dr. 
Arbuthnot reckons to be equal to 2,807,437/. fterling 
moneys a fum extremely fmall for the revenue of the 
Great King, and which ill ’accords with many facts 
concerning the riches, magnificence, and luxury of the 
Eaft, that occur in ancient authors. 


NOTE IV. Sect. I. p. 18. 

I- 

Major Rennell, in the fecond edition of his 
Memoir, has traced, from very imperfeft materials, 
the routes by which Alexander, Tamerlane, and Nadir 
Sliah penetrated into India, with a degree of ac¬ 
curacy vdaich does honour to his difeernment, and 
difplays the fuperiority of his knowledge in the an¬ 
cient and modern geography of that country. His 
refearches he has illuftrated by an additional map. To 
thefe 1 mu ft refer my readers. Nor are they to con- 
fider his laborious inveftigation merely as an objeft 
of cuiiolity; the geography of that fertile and extenfive 
region of India, diftinguiflied by the name of Patijaby 
with which we are at prefent little acquainted, may 
foon become very interefting. If, on the one hand, 
that firm foundation on which the Brltifli empire in 
India feems to be eftablifiied, by the fuccefsful termi¬ 
nation of the late war, remains unlbaken}—if, on the 
other hand, the Seiks, a confederacy of feveral inde¬ 
pendent ftates, Ciali continue to extend their domi¬ 
nions with the fame rapidity that they have advanced 
fince the beginning of the current century;—jt is highly 
probable that the enterprizing commercial fpirit of the 
*4 one 
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one people, and the martial ardour of the other, \vho 
ftlll retain^the aftivity and ardour natural to men in 
the -early ftages of focial union, may give rife to 
events of the greateft moment. The frontiers of the 
two Rates are approachii^ gradually nearer and nearer 
tO' each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the weftern bank of the river Junanah, 
while thofe of the Nabob of Oude ft retch alone its 
eaftern bank. This Nabob, the ally or tributary of the 
Eaft India Company, is fupported by a brigade of the 
Bengal army, conftantly ftationed on his weftern fron¬ 
tier. Ren. Mem. Introd. p. cxvi. In.a pofition fo con¬ 
tiguous, rivalry for power, interference of intereft, and 
innumerable other caufes of‘jealoufy and difeord, can 
hardly fail of terminating, fooner or later, in open hofti- 
lity.. The Seiks poflefs the whole Soubah of Lahore^ 
the principal part of Moultan, and the weftern part 
of Delhi. The dimenfions of this tra£l are about 
400 Britifli miles from N. W. to S;. E. varying in 
breadth from 320 to 150 miles. Their capital city is 
Lahore. Little is known concerning their govern¬ 
ment and political maxims f but they are reprefented 
as mild. In their mode, of making w'ar, they are 
unqueftionably favage and cruel. .Their army confifls 
almoft entirely of horfe; qf which they can bring at 
leaft 100,000 into the field. Maj» Ren. Mem. 2d 
edit. Introd. p. exxi, exxii. and p. 3,65. See alfo. Mr. 
Craufurd’s Sketches, 2d edit^ vol. ii. p. 263, &c. 

NOTE V. Scc'f. I. p. 20. ‘ 

.It is furprifiiig that Alexander did not receive, in 
the provinces contiguous ^to India,, fuch an account of 
2 3 the 
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the periodical rains in that country, as to (hew hin^ 
the impropriety of carrying on military* operations 
there while thefe continued. His expedition Into 
India commenced towards the end of Spring, Arrian^ 
lib. iv. c. 22., when the raiflsl were already begun iu 
the mountains from which all the rivers in the Panjab 
flow, and of courfe they mufl; have been cpn(ideiably 
fwelled before he arrived on their banks. Rennell, 
p. 268.—He paffed the Hydafpes at Midfummer, 
about the height of the rainy feafon. In a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on 
fervice at'this time of the year mull have fufFered 
greatly. An accurate defcription of the nature of the 
rains and inundations in this part of India, is given 
by Arrian, lib. v. c. 9. \ and one ftill fuller may be 
found in Strabo, lib. xv. 1013-—It was of what they 
fufFered by thefe that Alexander’s foldiers complained, 
Strabo, lib. xv. 1021. D.; and not without reafon, as 
it had rained inceflantly during feventy days, Died. 
SicuL xvii. c. 94.—A circumftance which marks the 
accuracy with which Alexander’s officers had attended 
to every thing in that part of India, deferves notice^ 
Ariftobulus, in his Journal, which I have mentioned, 
obferves that, thpugh heavy rains fell in the moun¬ 
tains, and in the country near to them, in the plains 
below not fo much as a Ihowcr fell. Strabo, liv. xv. 
J013. B. 1015. B. Major Rennell was informed by 
a perfon of chara6ter, who had refided in this diflriA 
of India, which is now fcldom vICted by Europeans, 
that during grpat part of the S. W. monfoon, or at 
lead in. the months of July, Auguft, and part of 
September, which is the rainy feafon in moll other 
pans pf India, the atqioiphere in the Delta of the 

Indus 
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Indus is generally clouded, but no rain falls, except 
very nea^ the fea. Indeed, very few ftiowers fall 
during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, 
that when he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen for three 
years before. Memoirs, p. 28S.—Tamerlane, who, 
by the vicinity of the feat of his government to India, 
had the,means of being well informed concerning the- 
nature of the country, avoided the error of Alexander, 
and made his Indian campaign during the dry feafon. 
As Nadir Shah, both when he invaded India, A. D. 
1738, and in his return next year, marched through 
the fame countries with Alexander, and nearly itiithe 
lame line of diredion, nothing can give a more (Irik- 
Ing idea of the perfevering ardour of the Macedonian 
conqueror, than the defeription of the difficulties 
which Nadir Shah had to furmount, and the hard- 
Ihips which his army endured. Though podefled of 
abfolute power and immenfc wealth, and didinguKlied 
no kfs by great talents than long experience in the 
condu£l: of war, he had the mortilieation to lofe a 
great part of his troops in croffing the rivers pf the 
Panjab, in penetrating through the mountains to the 
north of India, and in conlli^ls with the fierce natives 
inhabiting the countries which Aretch from the 
banks of the Oxus to the frontiers of Perfia. An 
interefting account of his retreat and fuiferings is given 
in the Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreen, a Caffime- 
aian of diilinflion, who ferved in his army. 

NOTE VI. Sect. I. p. 22. 

That a fleet fo numerous fliould have been coIIe£led 
in fuch a Ihort time, is apt to appear, air lirft (ight, 

^ 4 incredible. 
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Incredible. Arrian, however, affures: us, that in fgc^ 
clfying this number, he followed Ptolemy, the fon o£ 
Lagus, whofe authority he ^sonfl<k^ed to be of the 
greateft weight, lib. vi. c. 3. But as the .Panjab 
country is full of navigable rivers^ on which all riie 
intercourfe among the natives was carried on, it 
abounded with vcflels ready conftruaed to the con- 
queror^s hands, fo that he might eafily polled that 
number. If we could give credit to the apcDunt of 
the invafion of India by Semiramis, no fewer than 
four thoufand vefifels were ailembkd in the Indus to 
oppofe her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. li. c. 74.^It is 
remarkable that v/hen Mahmoud of Ga?nah invaded 
India, a fleet was collefted on’ the* Indus to oppofe 
him, confifting of the fame number of veflels. .We 
learn from the Ayeen Akbery, that the inhabitants of 
this part of India fcill continue to carry on all their 
communication*’with each other by water 5 the inha¬ 
bitants of the Clrcav of Tattu alone have not Icfs than 
forty thoufand velkls of various conftruclioiis* Vol, ii. 
P? 143* 


NOTE Vir. SE^:T. I. p. 24. 

All thefe particulars are taken from the Indran 
Hiltory of Arrian, a work different from that already 
mentioned, and one of the niofb curious treatifes 
iranfmittcd-to us from antiquity. The firft part* of it 
con fids of extracts from the acco'unt given by Near- 
chus of the climate and ibil of India, and the Jiian- 
ners of the natives. The fecond contains that ofiicers 
journal of his voyage fromthe mouth of the Indus to 
xjic bottom of thp Periiati Gulf. The perufal of it 

gives 
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gives rife to fevcrnl obfcrvations.— i. It is remarkable 
that neiti^er Nearclius, nor Ptolemy, nor Ariftobulus* 
nor even Arrian, once mention the voyage of Scylax. 
This could not proceed from their being unacquainted 
with it, for Herodotus »\vas a favourite author in the 
hands of every Greek who had any pretcnfions to 
literature. It was probably occafioned by the reafoiis 
which they had to diftruft the veracity of Scylax, o£ 
which I have already taken notice. Accordingly, in a 
fpeech which Arrian puts into the mouth of Alexan¬ 
der, he 'ailerts that, except Bacchus, he was the firft 
who had pafled the Indus ; which implies^ that li® dif- 
believed what is related. concerning Scylax, and was 
not acquainted with what Darius Hydafpes is faid to 
have done in order to fubjeft that part of India to the 
Perfiaa^crown. Arrian, vii. c. jo. This opinion is 
confirmed by Megafthenes, who refided a confiderabic 
time in India. He aflerts that, except Bacchus and 
Hercules, (to whofe fabulous expeditions Strabo is 
•^ftonifljed that he fliould have given any credit, 
lib. XV. p. 1007. D.) Alexander was the firft who had 
invaded India; Arrian, Hift. Indie- c. 5. We are 
Informed by Arrian, that the Aflacani, and other 
people who poflefled that country, which is now 
called the kingdom of Candahar, paid tribute, firft to 
the Aflyrians, and afterwards to the Medes and Per- 
fians; Hift. Indie, c. i, As all die fertile provinces 
on the north-weft of the Indus were anciently 
reckoned to be part of India, it is probable that what 
was levied from them is the fum mentioned in the 
tribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his account 
of the annual revenue of the Ferfian empire, and that 
jqiQXte of th^ provinces to dtp fouth of die Indus were 

ever 
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ever fubje& to the kings of Perfia.—*-2* This voyage 
of Nearchus afTcrds fotne ilriking inftances qf the im« 
perfefi: knowledge which the ancients had of any 
navigation r different from that to which they were ao 
cuftomed in the Mediterranean. Theugh^ the enter- 
piifing .genius and enlarged views of Alexander 
prompted him to attempt opening an intercourfe by 
fea between India and his PerCan dominions, yet both 
he and Nearchus knew fo little of the ocean which 
they wiihed to explore, as to be apprehenfive that it 
might be found impolSble to navigate it, on account 
of impervious (traits, or other obltacles. Hi ft* Indie, 
c* 20. Q^Curt. lib. ix. c. p. When the fleet arrived 
near the mouth of the Indus, the aftoniihment excited 
by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide in the In¬ 
dian ocean, a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with 
whicli Alexander and his foldiers were unacquainted, 
lib* vi. c* Ip. is another proof of their ignorance in 
maritime fcience* Nor is there any leafon to be fur- 
prifed at their aftonifiiment, as^the tides are hardly 
perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond which the 
knowledge of the Greeks and Macedonians did not 
extend. For the fame reafon, when the Romans 
carried their vil>orious arms into the countries Gtuated 
on the Atlantic Ocean, or on the feas that communi¬ 
cate with it, this new phenomenon of the tides was an 
objeft of wonder and terror to them. Csefar deferibes 
the amazement of his foldiers at a fpring*tide, which 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he invaded Bri¬ 
tain, and acknowledges that it was an appearance with 
which they were unacquainted $ Bell. Gallic, lib* iv* 
c. 2p. The tides on the coaft near the mouth of the 
Indus are rctnarkahly high, and the effefts of them 

very 
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very gre^it, cfpecially that fudden and abrupt influx of 
the tide* into the mouths of rivers or narrow llraits 
which is known in India by the name of The Borey and 
is accurately defcribed by Major Reniiell, Introd. xxiv. 
Mem. 278. In the Beriplus Maris Erythrsei, p. 26., 
thefe high tides are mentioned, and the defcription of 
them nearly refcmbles that of the Bore. A very ex¬ 
aggerated account of the tides in the Indian ocean is 
given by Pliny, Nat. Hid:, lib. xiii. c. 25. Major Ren- 
nell feems to think, that Alexander and his followers 
could not be fo entirely unacquainted with the pheno¬ 
menon of the tides, as Herodotus hadninformed the 
Greeks, ** that in the Red Sea there was a regular ebb 
« and flow of the tide every daylib. ii. c. ii. This 
is all tlie explanation of that phenomenon given by 
Herodotus. But among the ancients there occur in- 
ftances of inattention to faffs, related by refpeffable 
authors, which appear furpriGng in modern times. 
Though Herodotus, as I have juft now obferved, gave 
an account of the voyage performed by Scylax at con- 
liderable length, neither Alexander, nor his Hiftorians, 
take any notice of that event. I fliall afterwards have 
occaGon to mention a more remarkable inftance of the 
inattention of later writers to an accurate defcription 
which Herodotus had given of the Cafpian fea. From 
thefe, and other fimilar inftances which might haver 
been produced, wc may conclude, that the (light men¬ 
tion of thp regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red 
Sea, is not a fuiheient reafon for rejeffing, as incre¬ 
dible, Arrian’s account of the furprife of Alexander’s 
foldiers when they firft beheld the extraordinary effefls 
of the tide at the mouth of the Indus.—3. The 
pourfe of Ne^rchus’s voyage, the promontories, the 

creeks^ 
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creeks, the rivers, the cities, the mountains, which 
came .fucceflively in his view, are fo,clearly d^feribed, 
and the diftances of fuch as were mod worthy of 
tiotice are {o didm£i:iy marked, that M. D’AnvIlle, by 
comparing thefe with the a^tuaLpofilion of. the coun* 
try, according to the bed accounts of it, ancient as 
well as modern, has been able to point out mpd; of die 
places whicli Nearchus mentions, with a degree of 
certainty which doe.s as much honour to the veracity 
of the Grecian navigator, as to the induftry, learning, 
and penetration of the French gcographciv Mem. dc 
Litem, tom,«aucx, p. 132, 6cc. 

In modern timef^, the Red Sea is a name appropri¬ 
ated to the Arabian Gulf, but the ancients denomi- 
^latcd the ocean whidi ilretchcs from that Gulf to 
India, the Erythrsean Sea, from king Erythras, of 
whom nothing more is known than the name, which 
ill the Greek language fignifies red. From this cafual 
meaning of the word, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a clirFeront colour from other fens, and confe- 
.qLuntly of more dangerous navigation. 

NOTE VIIL Sect. L p.31. 

i\i.r:sASDER was fo intent on rendering this union 
of his fubjects complete, that after his death there was 
found in his tablets or commentaries, (among other 
magnificent fehemes which he meditated,) a refolution 
to’build feverrd new cities, fome in Afia,' and fomc in 
Europe, and to people thofe in AGa with Europeans, 
and thofe in Europe with AGatics, that, (fays the 

Hiftorian,) by intermafri<iges, and exchange of good 

« ofliccsi 
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** ofilces, the inhabitants of thefe two great continents 

miglh be gradually moulded into a fimilarity of 
** fentiments, and become attached to each other with 

mutual afFedion.^’ Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. c. 4. 

% 

The Oriental Hiftorians have mingled the little that 
they know concerning the tranfadions of European 
nations, particularly concerning the reign of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and his conqueft of Perfia, with fo 
many fabulous and incredible circumftances, that 
hardly any attention is due to them. Though they 
mifreprefented every event in his life, tliey entertained 
an high idea of his great pow'er, diftinguifliing him by 
the appellation of Efcander Dhulcarfiein^ i. e. the Two- 
hornedy in allufion to the extent of his dominions, 
which, according to them, reached from the weftern 
to the eaftern extremity of the earth. Herbclot. Bib. 
Orient. Article Efcatidcr. Anc. Univ. Hill. vol. v. 
8 VO edit/ p. 433* Richardfon’s Diflert. prefixed to 
"his Didionary of the Perfian and Arabic, p. xii, 
Whether the Hlflorians of Indoftan have given an 
account of Alexander’s invafion of India with greater 
accuracy, cannot be known, until fome of their works, 
written in the Sanlkreer, are tranflated. That fome 
traditional knowledge of Alexander’s invafion of India 
is ftill preferved in the northern provinces of the Pen- 
infula, is manlfefl from feveral circumftances. The 
Rajahs of Chitore, who are eftcemed the mod ancient 
eftablilhment of Hindoo prineCs, and the nobleft of 
tlie Rajahpont tribes, boaft of their defeent from 
Torus, famous as well in the eaft as in the weft for 
his gallant oppofition to the Macedonian conqueror. 
Orme’s Fragm. p. 5. hlajor Rcnndl has informed 
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me, by accounts lately received from India, and 
confirmed by a variety of teftimonies, thatj» in the 
coxintry of Kuttore, the eallcrn extreme of the 
ancient Ba&ria, a people who claimed to be the 
defccndants of Alexander’s i’ofloweis, were exifting 
when Tamerlane invaded that province. In BIjore, a 
country more to the weit in the fame diftrici:, the 
Bazita of Alexander, there is a tribe at this day 
which traces its origin to certain perfons left there by 
the conqueror when he paffcd through that province. 
Both Abul Fazel, and Soojah Rae, an eullern Hifto- 
rian bf good^eputation, report this tradition without 
any material variation. The latter, indeed, adds, that 
thefe Europeans, if we may call them fo, continued 
to preferve that afcendency over their neighbours, 
which their anceftors may be fuppofed to have poflefled 
when they firfi: fettled here. Although we Iliould 
xeje£t this pedigree as falfe, yet the bare claim argues 
the belief of the natives, for which there muO: have 
been fome foundation, that Alexander not only con* 
quered Bijore, but alfo transferred that conqued to 
fome of his own countrymen* Rennell Mem. 2d 
edit, p, 162. The people of Bijore had like wife an 
high idea of Alexander’s extenfive authority 5 and they, 
too, denominated him the Tnvo^honiedy agreeably to 
the driking emblem of power in all the eadera Ian* 
guages. Ayeen Akbery, xi. 194. Many indanecs 
of this emblem being ufed, will occur to every perfou 
accuftomed to read tlic facred Scriptures. 


NOTE 
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' NOTE IX. Sect. I. p. 33. 

It feems to be an opinion generally received, tliat 
Alexander built only t^o cities in India, Nicsea and 
Bucephalia, fituated on the Hydafpes, the modern 
Chelum, and that Craterus fuperintended the building 
of both. But it is evident, from Arrian, lib. v. 
c. ult., that he built a third city on the Acefines, now 
the Jenaub, under the direftion of Hephaeftion; and 
If it was his objefl: to retain the command of the 
country, a place of ftrength on fome of *the rivers to 
the fouth of the Hydafpes feems to have been necedary 
for that purpofe. This part of India has been fo little 
vilited in modern times, that it is impofiible to point 
out with precifion the fituation of thefe cities. If P. 
Tieffenthaler were well founded in his conje£):uTe, that 
the river now called Rauvee is the Acefines of Arrian, 
Bernoullli, vol. i. p. 39., it is probable that this city 
was built fomewhere near Lehore, one of the moft 
important (lations in that part of India, and reckoned 
in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of very high 
antiquity. But Major Reiinell, in my opinion, gives 
good reafons for fuppofing the Jenaub to be the Ace¬ 
fines of the ancients. 


NOTE X. StscT. 1 . p. 33* 

The religious fcruples which prevented the Perfiahs 
from making any voyage by fea, were known to the 
ancients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was*, 
fent on an embafly from Tiridates to the emperor 
V Nero, 
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Nero, “ Navigare noluerat, quoniam exfpuere in 
Maria, aliifque mortalium neceffitatibus xiolare na- 
turam eitti,,!fas non patantj** Nat. Hill- lib. xxx. 
c. 2. This averfion to the fea they carried fo far, 
that, according'to the obfervation of a well-informed 
Hiftorianj there was not a city of any note in their 
empire- built, upon the fea-coafl:; Ammian. Marcel, 
lib. xxiii. c% 6. 'We learn from Dr. Hyde, how inti¬ 
mately theft ideas were conneSed with the doftrincs 
of ZoroaOer; diel. Vet. Perf. cap. vi. In all the 
wars of the Perfians with Greece, :the fleets of the 
Great KingHConfifted entirely of .fhips furnifhed hy the 
Phenicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces of the 
Leflcr Alia, and the ifliinds adj'iceht, Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus mention the quota furnifhed by each 
country, in order to compofe ’the fleet of twelve 
hundred fhips with which Xerxes invaded Greece, and 
among theft there is not one belonging to Perfia. At 
the fame time it is proper to obfenre, that, according to 
Herodotus, whofe authority is unexceptionable with 
regard'‘to this point, Aviabigines, a fon of Darius, 
adled as Admiral of the Perfian fleet, and had’ federal 
fatraps of high rank under his command, and hoth 
Perfians and Medes ferved as foldftrs on board of it j 
. Herbd.^ lib. vii. c. 96, 97. By what ihotives, or what 
authority, they were induced to aCi'in this manner, 1 . 
cannot explain. From foine religious fcruples, iimilar 
to thofc of the Pcrfians, many of the natives of Iii- 
doftan, in our own time, .refufc to embark on board a 
fliip, and to ferve at fca; and yet^ on fome occafions, 
the fepoys in tlie fervice of the European powers have 
got the better of theft fcruples. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XI. Sbci*. t p.34» 

M. IE Bakon db SAiNTE-CRonc> in his ingenSoug 
and learned Critique des Hiftorieiis d’Alexati^^ le 
Grand^ p. 96., feems to entertain fome doubt with 
refpefl to the number of the cities which Alexander 
is faid to have built. Plutarch de Fort* Alex* affirms^ 
that he founded no fewer than feventy* It appears 
from many paffages in ancient authors, that the build* 
ings of cities, or, what may be confidered as the fagne^ 
the eftablilhment of ^fortified ftadons, was the mode 
of maintaining their authority in the conquered na* 
tions, adopted not only by Alexander, but by his fuc* 
ceflbrs. Seleucus and Antiochus, to whom the greater 
part of the Perfian empire became fubjed, were no 
lefs remarkable for founding new cities than Alexan* 
der, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfweted the 
purpofes of the founders, as tliey efie£l:ually prevente4 
(as I fliall afterwards have occafion to obferre) the 
revolt of the conquered provinces. Though the 
Greeks, animated with the love of liberty and of theif 
native country, refufed to fettle in the Perfian empird 
while under the dominion of its native monarchs, even 
when allured by the profpedl of great advantage, as 
M. de Sainte»Croix remarks, the cafe became perfeQly 
different, when that empire was fubjeAcd to their 
own dominion, and they fettled there, not as fut>je£ls,. 
but as matters. Both Alexander and his fuccefforS' 
difeovered much difeemment in choofing the fituation 
of the cities which they built* Sekucia, which Se* 
kucus founded, is a ttriking inttailee of this, and 
A A became 
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became hardly inferior to Alexandria in number of 
inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance 5 Mr# Gib¬ 
bon, vol. i, jw 250. M. D’Anville, Mem. de Li- 
terat. xxx. 


NOTE m Sect. L p. 38. 

It is from Juftin we receive the flcnder knowledge 
we have of the progrefb which Seleucus made in 
India j lib. xv. c. 4. But we cannot rely on his evi- 
dci/tc, unlafs when it is confirmed by the teflimony of 
other authors. Plutarch feems to aflert, that Seleucus 
had penetrated far into India j but that refpeftable 
writer is more eminent for his difcernment of cha- 
rafiers, and his happy feleflion of thofe circumftances 
which mark and diferiminate them, than for the ac¬ 
curacy of his hiftorical refearches. Pliny, whofe 
authority is of greater weight, feems to confider it as 
certain, that Seleucus had carried his arms into 
diftrifls of India which Alexander never vifited; Pliri. 
Nat. Iliil. lib. vi. c. 17. The pafiage in which this 
is mentioned, is fomewhat obfeure, but it feems to 
imply, that Seleucus had marched from the Hyphafis 
to the Hyfudrus, from thence to Palibothra, and from 
that to the mouth of the Ganges. The diftances of 
the principal ilations in this inarch are marked, the 
whole amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfe, 
M. Bayer underftands the words of Pliny; Hlftor. 
Regni Grsccorum BaQriani, p. 37. But to me it ap¬ 
pears highly improbable, that the Indian expedition oi 
Seleucus could have continued fo long as to allow time 
for operatiofae of fuch extent. If Seleucus had ad- 
14 \anced 
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vanced as far into India as the mouth of the Ganged, 
the ancients mud hare had a more accurate know¬ 
ledge of that part of the country than they feem ever 
to have polTeffed. 


NOTE XIII, Sect, 1 . p. 39. 

I 

Major Rcnnell gives a magnificent idea of this, 
by informing us, that the Ganges, 'after it has 
cfcaped from the mountainous tradt in which 
it had wandered above eight hundrid miles/* 
Mem. p, 233. receives in its courfc through the 
plains eleven rivers, fome of them as large as the 
Rhine, and none fmaller than the Thames, befides 
as many more of lefler note/* p, 257* 


NOTE XIV. Sect. I. p. 39. 

In fixing the pofition of Palibothra, I have ventured 
Co differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do fo 
with diffidence. According to Strabo, Palibothra was 
fituated at the jundlion of the Ganges and another 
livery lib. xv* p. io28> A. Arrian is (till more ex¬ 
plicit. He places Palibothra at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Erranaboas, the lalt of which he deferibes 
as lefs than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any 
other known river; Hid. Ind. c* io« This defeription 
of its fituatioii correfponds exadtly with that of Alla¬ 
habad. P. Boudier, to whofe obfervations the geo¬ 
graphy of India is much indebted, fays, that the 
Jumna, at its junflion with the Canges, appeared to 
^ A 2 him 
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him not inferior in magnitude to that river 5 ITAnviIlc^ 
Antiq« de Plnde, p* 53. Allahabad is the name '^hich 
was given to that city by the emperor Akbar, who 
ere3ed a ftrong fortrefs there; an elegant delineation 
of which is publiihed by Mr. Hodges, No. IV. of his 
Sele£t Views in India. Its ancient name, by which 
it is ftill known among the Hindoos, is Praeg^ or 
Flyagy and the people of the diflrift are called Praegiy 
which bears a near refemblimce to Fraiij, the ancient 
appellation of the kingdom of which Palibothra was 
the capitals P. TiefTenthaler, Bemouilli^ tom. i* 323. 
D’Xnville,56. Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of 
Hindoo devotion^ that it is denoimnated The ting of 
Woifjipped Places} Ayeen Akbery, vol. il« p. 35. 
" Theierritory around it, to the extent of forty miles, 
is deemed holy ground. The Hindoos believe, that 
when a man dies in this place, whatever he wiihes 
** for he wil^btain in his next regeneration. Al- 
though they teach that fuicide in general will he 
<< puniibed with torments hereafter, yet they confider 
« it as meritorious for a man to kill himfelf at Alla« 
habad 5” Ayeen Akbcry, iii. 256, P. TieiTentbalet 
deferibes the various objects of veneration at Allaha* 
bad, which are ftill vidted with great devotion by an 
immenfe number of pilgrims Bernouilli, tom. i. 224. 
From all thefe circumftances, we may conclude it to 
be a place of great antiquity, and in the fame fituatloa 
with the Palibotlua of antiquity. 

Major Reks^ell has been induced to place Pali- 
Iwthra on the fame iite with Patna, chiefly by two 

confiderations^-^-x. From having learned that on or 

near the fite of Patna ftood anciently a very large city 

named 
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named Patelpo^uher or PatalipputrOf which nearly 
refembles the ancient name of Falibothra» Although 
there is not now a confluence of two rivers at Patna, 
he was informed that the jundion of the Soane with 
the Ganges, now tweii^*two miles above Patna, Was 
formerly under the walls of that city. The rivers of 
India fometimes change their courfe in a (ingular man¬ 
ner, and he produces fome remarkable inftances of it. 
But even (hould it be allowed, that the accounts which 
the natives give of this variation in the courfe of the 
Soane were perfectly accurate, I queflion whether 
Arrian’s defcription of the magnitude of ^ the Err^na- 
boas be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juflly 
as to the Jumna.-2. He feems to have been in¬ 

fluenced, in fome degree, by Pliny’s Itinerary, or 
Table of Diftances from Taxila (the modem Attock) to 
the mouth of the Ganges; Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. 17^ 
But the diftances in that Itinerary are marked fo in¬ 
accurately, and in fome inftances are fo palpably 
erroneous, that one cannot found upon them with 
much fecurity. According to it, Palibothra is (ituated 
four hundred and twenty-five miles below the con¬ 
fluence of the Jumna and Ganges. The aflual dif- 
tance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more than two hundred Britiffa miles. A difagree- 
ment fo confiderable cannot be accounted for, without 
fuppoCng fome extraordinary error in the Itinerary, or 
that the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges 
has undergone a change. For the former of thefe fup.f 
pofitions there is no authority (as far as I know) front 
any manufcript, or for the latter from any tradition. 
Major Rennell has produced the reafons which led him 
to fuppofe the lite of Fallbotbia to be the fame with 
A a 3 that 
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that of Patna; Mcmoires, p. 49—54- Some of.the 
obje£I:i6ns 'which might be made to this, fuppoiition 
has forefeen, and endeavoured to obviate; and aftev 
all tliat I have added to them, I fball not be fiirprifed^ 
if, in a geographical difcuflimi, my readers are diCr 
pofed to prefer his deciCon to mine, * 

NOTE XV. Sect. L p. 42. 

I DO not mention a ihort inroad into India by An^ 
tiochus the Great, about one hundred and ninety- 
feven years pofleriors to the invafion of his anceftor 
Seleucus. Wc know nothing more of this tranfaffion, 
than that the Syrian monarch, after finiOiing the war 
he carried on againfl: the two revolted provinces of 
Parthia and Ba£lria, entered India, and concluding a 
peace with'Sophagafenus, a king of the country, re¬ 
ceived from him a number of elephants, and a fum 
of money; Polyb. lib. x. p. 597, &c. lib. xi, p, 651. 
edit Cafaub. Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. Bayer's Hi ft. Reg n. 
Grascor. Baclr. p. 69, 8cc. 

NOTE XVr. Sect. I. p. 44. 

A FACT curforily related by Strabo, and which has 
efcaped the inquiHtive induftry of M. de Guignes, 
coincides remarkably with the narrative of the Chinefe 
writers, and cdiiHrms it. The Greeks, he fays, were 
deprived of Bafikria by tribes or hordes of Scythian 
Nomades, who came from the country beyond the 
jaxartes, and are known by the names of Afij, Pafiani, 
Tachari, and Sacarauli; Strab. lib. xu p. 779. A. 
The Nomades of the ancients were nations who, like 
the Tartars, fubCfted entirely, or almoft entirely, as 
Shepherds, without agticulture* 

NOTE 
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SroTE xvii. sbct. I. p. 4s: 

As the didance of Arfinoe, the modern Suez, from 
the Nile, is confiderably lefs rhgn that between Bere¬ 
nice and Copt 05 , it was by this route that nil the com¬ 
modities imported'into the Arabian Gulf,^ might have 
been conveyed with mod expedition and lead expence 
into Egypt. But the navigation of the Arabian Gulf, 
which even in the prefent improved date of nautical fei- 
cnce is flow and dilRcult, was in ancient times confldyed 
by the nations around it to be fo extremely perilous, that 
it led them to give fuch names to feveral of its pro¬ 
montories, bays, and harbours, as convey a ftriking 
idea of the imprcfEon which the dread of this danger 
had made upon their imagination. The entry into, 
the Gulf they called Bahehmfideh^ the gate or port of 
affliflion. To a harbour not far didant, they gave 
the name of Mete^ i. e. Death. A headland .adjacent 
tliey called Gardefan^ the Cape of Burial. Other de¬ 
nominations of (imiiar import are mentioned by the 
author to whom I am indebted for this information. 
Bruce’s Travels, vol. L p. <442, &c. It is not furprif- 
ing then, that the daple of Indian trade diould have 
been transferred from the northern extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change a danger-^ 
ous navigation was greatly fliortened. This feems to 
have been the chief reafon that induced Ptolemy to 
eftablilh the port of communication with India at Be^ 
renice, as there were other harbours on the A^abiaa 
Gulf which were. confidcrably nearer than it to the 
Nile. At a later period, after the ruin of Coptos by 
A A 4 the 
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the Emperor Diocletian^ we are informed by Abulfeda^ 
Defcript. Egypt, edit,. Michaelis, p. 77, that 
commodities were conveyed from the Red Sea tq the 
Nile, by the (horteft route, viz. from Cofleir, pro¬ 
bably the Fbilqteras Fortus of Ftu}emy^ to Cousj the 
Vicus Apollinis, a journey of four days, . The fame 
account of the diftanrce was given by the natives to 
Dr. Pocockei Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confequence 
of this, Cous, froii) a fmall village, became the city iu 
Upper Egypt next in magnitude to Follat^ or Old Cairo. 
In procefs of time, from caufcs which I cannot expl^ioir 
the trade from the R«d Sea By Cofleir removed tq 
Sene, farther down the river than Cous, Abulf. p. 13. 
77. D*Anville Egyptc, 196—200. In modern times, 
idl the commodities of India imported into Egypt, are 
either brought by fea from Gidda t6 Sue^ ^and thence 
carried on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land 
carriage by the caravan returning from the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyage, tom. i. p. 224. Volney, i« 
188, &c. This, as far as I have been able to trace It, 
is a complete account of all the different routes by 
which the produdions of the Eaft have been conveyed 
to the Nile, from the firfl: opening of that communi- 
jcation. It is Angular that P« Sicard, Mem. des Millions 
dans le Levant, tom. it. p. 157, and fome other re- 
Jjpedable writers, fliould fuppofe Cofleir to be the Be-# 
reaice founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy has laid 
down its latitude at 23^ 50^ and Strabo l^as defcribed 
it as nearly under the fame parallel wdch that of Syene, 
fib. ii. p» 19$, D. In confequence of this, miftake, 
Pliny’s computation of the diftance between Berenice 
and Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, has 
been deemed erroneous, Pocqcke, p. 87. But as 
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l^iny not only mentions the total diftance, but names 
the difierent Rations in the journey, and ipeciiies the 
number of miles between each; and as the Itinerary 
of Antoninus coincides exaAly with his account, 
D’Anviile Egypte, p* ai, there is no reafon to call in 
queftion the accuracy of iu 

NOTE XVIII: Sect, L p, 48. 

Msjor Rennell is of opinion, that under the 
** Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
** the extreme point of the Indian contineint, and 
** failed up the Ganges to Palibothra,*’ on the fame fite 
(according to him) with the modem Patna. Introd. 
p. xxxvt* But had it been ufual to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patnn, the interior parts of India muft have 
been better known to the ancients than they ever 
were, and they would not have continued to derive 
their information concerning them from Megaf- 
thenes alone. Strabo begins his defcription of 

India in a very .remarkable manner. He rcquefts 
his readers to perufe with indulgence the account 
which he gives of it, as it was a country very 
remote, and few perfons had vilited it; and of thefe, 
many having feen only a fmall part of the country, 
related things cither from hear-fay, or, at tte beft, 
what they had haRily remarked while they pafied 
through it in the courfe of military fervice, or on a 
journey, Strabo, lib. xv, p. 1005. 6, He takes notice 
that few of the traders fVom the Arabian Gulf ever 
reached the Ganges* Ibid. 1006. C. He alTerts, 
that the Ganges enters the fea by one mouth, ibid, 
I0iu£*9 an errqr into which he could not have 

fallen 
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fallen if the navigation of that river had been common 
in his time. He mentions indeed the failing up the 
Ganges, ibid. loio, but it is curforily in a fingle fcn- 
tence; whereas, if fuch a confiderable inland voyage 
of above four hundred miles, through a populous and 
rich country, had been cuftomary, or even if it had 
ever been performed by the Roman, or Greek, or 
Egyptian traders, it mult have merited a particular de- 
feription, and muft have been mentioned by Pliny 
and other writers, as there was nothing limilar to it 
in the prad'tice of navigation among the ancients^ It 
is ohCervcd by Arrian, (or whoever is the author of the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei,) that previous to the dif- 
covery of a new route to India, which fliall be men¬ 
tioned afterwards, the commerce with that country 
was carried on in fmall veflels which ^failed roupd 
every bay, p. 32. Ap. Hudf. Geogr. Min. VelTels of 
fuch light conllrufiion, and which followed this mode 
of filing, were ill fitted for a voyage fo diflant as 
that round Cape Comorin, and up the bay of Bengal, 
to Patna. It is not improbable, that the merchants 
whom Strabo mentions as having reached the Ganges, 
may have travelled thither by land, either from die 
countries towards the mouth of the Indus, or from 
fome part of the Malabar coaft, and that the naviga¬ 
tion up the Ganges, of which he cafually takes notice, 
was performed by the natives in veflcls of the country. 
Tills opinion derives fome confirmation from his re¬ 
marks upon the bad fl:ru6ture of the vefTels which fre- 
.quented that part of the Indian ocean. From his de- 
feription of them, p. 1012. C., it is evident that they 
were veflcls of the country. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XIX. Sect. I. p. jo. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
jantiquity with refpe£l to the Cafpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, and 
afford fuch a ftriking example of the imperfeftion of 
4 ^heir geographical knowledge, that a more full account 
of them may not only be acceptable to fome of my 
readers, but in endeavouring to trace the various routes. 
by which the commodities of the Eaft wejc convoyed 
to the nations of Europe, it becomes neceifary to enter 
into fome detail concerning their various fentinients 
with refpeCfc to this matter* i. According to Strabo^ 
the Cafpian is a bay, that cdmmunicates with the great 
Northern ocean, from which it idTues at firft, by a nar¬ 
row (Irait, and then expands into a fea extending iii 
breadth five hundred ftadia, lib. xi* p. 773* A. . With 
him Fomponius Mela agrees, and defcrlbes the (Iraic 
by which the Cafpian is connected with the ocean, as 
jof confiderable length, and fo narrow that it had the 
appearance of a river, lib. iii. c 5. edit. Pliny likc- 
wife gives a flmilar defeription of ir, Nat. Hifl. Jib. vh 
c. 13. In the age of Juftinian, this opinion concern¬ 
ing the communication of the Cafpian Sea with the 
ocean, was ftill prevalent ^ Cofm. IndicopL Topog. 
ChriO:. lib* ii. p. 138. C. 2. Some early writers, by a 
xniftake .ftill more (ingular, have fuppofed the Cafpian Sea 
tobeconnecledwiththe]£uxine« QaintusCurtius,whofe. 
ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted this 
• error, lib*vii» c. 7* edit. 3* Arrian, though a much 
more jiudipious ytiter, and who by refidiug for fome 

time 
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time in the Roman province of Cappadocia, of which 
lie was governor, might have obtained morp accurate 
information, declares in one place, the origin of the 
Cafpian Sea to be fiill unknown, and is doubtful whe* 
ther it was conne£ied with the Euxine, or with the 
great Ealiern ocean ^which furrounds India ; lib* vii* 
c. itf. In anotlier place he aiferts, that there was a 
eommunication between the Cafpian and the Eaftem 
ocean j lib. v. c. 26- Thefe errors appear more extra* 
ordinary, as a jud defeription had been given of the 
Cafpian by Herodotus, near five hundred years before 
the- age of Strabo. The Cafpian (fays he) is a fea 
by itfelf, unconne£led with any other. Its length is 
<< as much as a veiTel with oars can fail in fifteen days, 
its grentefl breadth as much as it can fail in eight 
« daysj” lib. i. c. 203. Ariflotle deferibes it in the 
fame manner, and with his ufual precifion contends 
that it ought to be called a great lake, not a fea} Mete* 
orolog. lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus concurs with them 
in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261. None of thofe 
authors determine whether the greated length of the 
Cafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Wed. In the ancient maps which illudrate the geo* 
grnpby of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its greated 
length extended from Ead to Wed. In modern times, 
the fird information concerning the true form of the 
Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony Jenkinfon, an Englifh merchant, 
who with a caravan from'RufEa travelled along a con- 
‘fiderable part of its coad in the year 1558; Hakluyt 
CoIIeft. vql. i. p. 334* .The accuracy of jenkinfon's 
defeription was confirmed by an a&ual furveyof that 
fea made by order of Peter the Great, A«I). 1718 i 
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and it Is now afcertained not only that the Cafpian is 
unconneQed with any other fea, but that its length 
from North to South is confiderably more than its 
grcateft breadth from Eaft to Weft. The length of 
the Cafpian from North* to South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no past more than two hun¬ 
dred and fixty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft* 
Coxe'sTravels, vol. ii. p. 257. The proportional difier- 
cnce of Its length and breadth accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus. From this detail, how¬ 
ever, we learn how the ill-founded ideas concerning it^ 
which were generally adopted, gave rife to various 
wild fchemes of conveying Indian commodities to Eu¬ 
rope by means of its fuppofed communication with 
the Buxine fea, or with the Northern ocean. It is an 
additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of 
commerce, that a Ihort time before his death he gave 
dire£tions to fit out a fquadron in the Cafpian, in or¬ 
der to fuTvey that fea, and to difeover whether it was 
connefked either with the Euxine or Indian ocean; 
Arrian, lib. vii. c, i6. 

NOTE XX. Sect. I. p. da. 

From this curious detail, we learn how imperfe^ 
ancient navigation was, even in its moft Improved ftate. 
The voyage from Berenice to Occlis, could not have 
taken thirty, days, if any other courfe had been held 
than that of fervilely following the windings of the 
coaft. The "voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris would be 
(according to Major Rcnnell) fifteen days run for an 

European 
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European fliip in the modern ftile of navigation, being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine nvles< ori'il 
ftraight courfc; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable^ 
that though the Periplus Maris Erythrsei was written 
after the voyage of Hlppalus, rthe chief objccl of tlie 
author of it Is to detoibe the ancient courfe along the 
coftsof Arabia and Perfia, to the mouth of the Indus> 
and from thence down the weftern fhorc of the con* 
tinent to Mufiris. I cart account for this, only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwillingncfs of mankind to 
abandon old habits^ the greater part of the traders from 
Berenice fiyi continued to follow that route to which 
they were accuftomed. To go from Alexandria to 
lyiufirisiK^ required (according to Pliny) ninety-four 
days* In the year 1788, the Boddam, a Ihip belongs 
ing to the Engllih Eud-India Company, of a thoufand 
tons burthen, took only fourteen days more to com* 
plete her voyage from Portfmouth to Madras. Such 
are the improvements which have been made in 
navigation. ^ 


NOTE XXL Sect. ir. p. 53.- 

It was the opinion of Plato, that in a well-regulated 
commonwealth the citizens.ftiould not engage in com¬ 
merce, nor the date aim at obtaining maritime poWer. 
Commerce, he contends, wpuld corrupt the purity'of 
their morals, and by enteriiig Intd' the fea-ftrvicc, 
.they would be accuftomed tp’fiiid''pretexts for jifftifyl 
ihg conduft fo Inconfiftent witKwhat%a(s 
becoming, as would grad^rally^l^l^^aie of 

military difcipjinc. Xt had BeW Better fot the -Athe^. 

nianSji 
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nuns, he afferts, to have continued to fend annually 
the fons of feven of their principal citizens to be de¬ 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed their 
ancient manners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In that perfeft republic, of which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that the capital fhould be Htuated at 
leaft ten miles from the fea; De Legibus, lib. iv. ab 
initio. Thefe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
philofophers. Ariftotle enters into a formal difeuffion 
of the queftion. Whether a ftate rightly conftituted 
ihould be commercial or not ? and though abundantly 
clifpofed to efpoufe fenciments oppofite to thof« of 
Plato, he does not venture to decide explicitly with 
refpeft to it; De Repub. lib. vii. c. 6. In ages when 
fuch opinions prevail, little information concerning 
commerce can be expefted. 


NOTE XXII. Sect. II. p.68. 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 35. Principium ergo culmenque 
omnium rerum prastij Margaritx tenent. In lib. xxxvii. 
c- 4. he affirms, Maximum in rebus humanis prattium, 
non folum inter gemmas, habet Adanias. Thefe two 
pafTages (land in fuch direfb contradiflion to one ano¬ 
ther, that it is impoffiblc to reconcile them, or to de¬ 
termine which is moft conformable to truth. I have 
adhered to the fonner, becaufe we have many in- 
ftances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as 
far as I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at 
a rate fo high. In this opinion 1 am confirmed by a 
paflage in Pliny, lib. xlx. c. i.; having mentioned the 
t'xorbitaat price of JJheJlos, he fays, aequat pnetis 
. excellentium 
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cscelletitium Margaritafum which implies^ that he 
conlklered pearls to be of higher price thaobany other 
commodity* 

NOTE XXHL S«CT. H. p.(». 

PtiNT has devoted two entire boohs of his Natural 
Hiftory, lib. xtt. and xiii. to the enumeration ahd de- 
feription of the fpicesj aromaticSi ointments^ and per¬ 
fumes, the ufe of which luxury had introduced among 
his countrymen* As many of thefe were the produc- 
tiofes of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as 
the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a great ex¬ 
tent in the age of Pliny, we may form fome idea of 
the immenfe demand for them, from the high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Rome* To com¬ 
pare the prices of the fame commodities in ancient 
Rome, with thofe now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curiofity merely, but affords a 
ftandard by which we may eflimatc the different de¬ 
gree of fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been 
condufled in ancient and modem times. Many re¬ 
markable paffages in ancient authors, concerning the 
extravagant price of precious (tones and pearls among 
the Romans, as well as the general ufe of them by 
perfons of all ranks, are colle£ted by Meurfius de Lux. 
Romanorum, cap. 5.J and by Stanillaus Robierzye- 
kiu$, in his treatife on the fame fubje£t, lib* ii. c. i* 
The Englilh reader will receive fufficient information 
from Dr. Arbuthnot, in his valuable Tables of ancient 
coins, weights, and meafurcs, p. rya, 


NOTE 
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l^OTE XXIV. Sect. II. p. 71. 

M. Mahudbl^ in a memoir read in the academy o£ 
Infcriptloh$ and belles fetters in the year 17199 has 
colleQcd the various opinions of the ancients concern¬ 
ing the nature and origin of iillc, urhich tend all to 
prove their ignorance with regard to it. Since the 
publication of M. MahudeFs memoir, P« du Halde has 
defcribed a fpecies of fiik, of which I believe he com¬ 
municated the firfl: notice to the moderns*^ ** Th^s is 
produced by fmall inre£ts nearly refembling fnails. 
They do not form cocoons either round or oval like 
the filk-worm, but fpin very long threads, which 
fallen themfelves to trees and bufhes a§ they are driven 
by the wind. Thefe are gathered, and wrought 
into filk ftuffs, coarfer than thofe produced by do- 
medic lilk-worms. The infe£ls which produce this 
** coarfe lilk are wild.*^ Defcription de I’Empire de 
la Chine, tom. ii. folio, p. 207. This nearly rcfcm- 
bles Virgil's defcription, 

Vellcraque ut folils depedlant tenuia Seres. 

Georg. II. 121. 

An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all 
the.other qualities of a great deferiptive poet, he pof- 
feffed an extenfive knowledge of natural hidory. The 
nature and produflions of the wild filk^worms are il- 
ludrated at greater length in the large colleftion of 
Me moires concernant ITIidoire, les Sciences, les Arts, 
Src. des Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575, &c* •, and by Perc de 
B Mailla, 
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Mailhi in his voluminous Hiftory of China, tom. xlil. 
p. 434. It is a fingular circumftance'in the hiftory of 
filk, that, on account of its being an cxcrefion of a 
worm, the Mahomedans confidcr it as an unclean drcfs % 
and it has been decided, with the unanimous aflent of 
all the doctors, that a^crfon bearing a garment made 
entirely of fillc, cannot lawfuUy offer up the daily 
pi.iyers enjoined by the Koran, Hnbel* Blbl, Orient, 
artic. Harirm 


,, NOTE XXV. Sect. 11. p. 72 . 

Ip the ufe of the cotton manufaftures of India had 
been common among the Romans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law de 
Publicanis ct Vetligalibus, in the fame manner as the 
different kinds of fpices and precious ftones. Such a 
fpccificatiou would have been equally ntceffary for the 
dirctliou both of ihe merchant and of the tax-gatherer. 


NOTE XXVI. Sect, IL p. ya. 

This part of Arrian's Pcriplus has been examined 
^vilh great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant WiU 
ford-, and from his inveftigation it is evident, that the 
Plithana of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on the 
fouthera banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
and feventeen Britilli miles fouth from Baroach; that 
ihe poHtion of Tagara is the fame with that of the mo¬ 
dern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs which 
the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaut 
mountreins. The bearings and diftances of chefe dif- 
S ferent 
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ferent places, as fpccificd by Arrian, afford an ad¬ 
ditional j^oof (were that neceffary) of the exaft in¬ 
formation which he had received concerning this dif- 
tri(St of India} Afiatlc Rcfearches, vol. i. p. 369, 


NOTE XXVIL Sect.il p. 81. 

Strabo acknowledges Kis negle£t of the improve¬ 
ments in geography which Hipparchus had deduced 
from aftronomical obfervations, and juflifiesit by one 
of thofc logical fubtleties which the ancients were^pt 
to introduce into all their writings. “ A geographer/* 
fays he, (i, e. a defcriber of the earth,) « is to pay no 
«« attention to what is out of the earth j nor will men, 
engaged in condufling the affairs of that part of the 
** earth which is inhabited, deem the diftinftion and 
divifions of Hipparchus worthy of notice.” Lib. ii» 
19^. C. 

NOTE XXVIII. Sect. II. p. 8r. 

What an high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemyj^ 
we learn from Agathemerus, who flouriflied not long 
after him. Ptolemy,” fays he, who reduced geo- 
graphy into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing 
‘‘ relating to it, not carelefsly, or merely according 
to ideas of his own; but attending to what had 
** been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted 
from them whatever he found confonant to truth.” 
Epitome Geogr. lib. i. c. 5 . edit. Pludfon. From the 
fame admiration of his work, Agathodsemon, an artift: 
of Alexandria, prepared a ferles of maps for the illuf- 

B B -2 trauoa 
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tralion of U5 111 which the pofition of all the places 
mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude and lati¬ 
tude, is laid down precifely according to his ideas. 
Pabne. Biblioth. Grace, iii. 41a. 


NOTE XXIX. Sect.il p. 83, 

As thefe public Surveys and Itiucraries farniflied the 
ancient geographers with thebefl: iHLrmation concern- 
ing« the portion and diftances of many places, it may 
be proper to point out the manner in which they were 
completed by tlie Romans. The idea of a general 
furvey of the whole empire was firft formed by Julius 
Csefar, and, having been begun by him under authority 
of a decree of the fen ate, was finhhed by AuguRus. 
As Rome was ftill far inferior to Greece in fcience, the 
execution of this great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities, and fkillcd in 
every part of philofophy. 'Jlic furvey of the caftern 
divifion of the empire *was finifi^d by Zenodoxus in 
fourteen years fne months and nine days. That of 
the northern divifion w’aa finiflied by Theodotus in 
twenty years eight mondis and ten days. The fouthern 
divifion W'as finifhed in twenty-five years one month 
and ten days, -ffithici Cofmographia apud Geogra- 
phos, editos a Hen* Stephano, 1577. p. 107. This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe illuftrious perfons 
who planned it, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people. Befides this general furvey, every new 
war produced a new delineation and meafurement of 
the countries which tvere the feat of it. We may con¬ 
clude from Vegetius, Inftlt. Rei Militaris, lib. iii. c. 6. 

14 that 
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that every governor of a Roman pro\nncc was furniftied 
with a defcription of it; in which were fpecified the 
dldance of places in miles« the nature of the roadsy 
the bye-rpads, .the fliortcuts, the mountains, the rivers, 
&c.^ all thefe, fays he# were not only deferibed in 
words, but were delineated in a^ap, that, in delibe¬ 
rating concerning his military movenientc^ the eyes of 
a general might aid the decilions of his mind. 

NOTE XXX. Sect. II. p. 83. 

The confequcnce of this miftake is yemarkable. 
Ftolemy, lib. vii. c. 2., computes the latitude of Barry- 
gaza, or Baroach, to be 17® ao'j and that of Cory, or 
Cape Comorin, to be 13® ao', which is the difierence 
of four degrees precifely; whereas the real difference 
betw^een thefe two places is nearly fourteen degrees. 

NOTE XXXL Sect. II. p. 84. 

RAMUSiOi the publiflier of the mod ancient and per¬ 
haps the mod valuable Collection of Voyages, is the 
fird perfon, as far as 1 knov/, who takes notice of this 
ftrange error of Ptolemy; Viaggi, vol. i, p. 181. He 
judly obferves, that the Author of the Circumnavi¬ 
gation of the Erythrjcan Sea had been more accurate, 
and had deferibed the penlnfida of India as e;ttendiiig 
from north to fouth; Peripl. p. 24. 29. 

NOTE XXXII. Sect. IL p. 87. 

This error of Ptolemy judly merits the name of 
iHonnottSf which I have given to it; and it will appear 
more furprifing wlien we recolleft, that he mull have 
B B 3 ^ been 
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been acquainted, not only with what Herodotus relates 
concerning the circumnavigation of Africa, bj order of 
one of the Egyptian kings, lib. iv. c. 4., but with the 
‘ opinion of Eratofthenes, who held that the great ex¬ 
tent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing .which 
prevented a communication between Europe and India 
by Tea; Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113* A. This error, 
however, mufl: not be imputed wholly to Ptolemy. 
Hipparchus, whom we may^confider as his guide, had 
taught that the earth is not fur rounded by one conti¬ 
nuous ocean, but that it is feparated by dilFercnt ifth- 
mu^ss, whidh divide it into feveral large bafuiis; Strab. 
lib. 5 . p. I r. B, Plolemy, having adopted this opinion, 
was induced to maintain th it an unknown country ex¬ 
tended from Cattigara to Praflum on the fouth eaft 
coaft of Africa; Geogr. lib. vli. c. 3. and 5. As Pto-. 
Icmy’s fyftcm of geography was univcrfally received, 
this error fpread along with it. In conformity to it 
the Arabian geographer Edrilli, who wrote in tlie 
twelfth century, taught that a continued tract of land 
ftretched call ward from S of ala on the African coafl, 
until it united with fome part of the Indian continent; 
D'Auville, Antiq. p. 1 87. Annexed to the firft vo¬ 
lume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, delineated 
according to this idea of Ptolemy. M, Gollellin, in 
his map entitled Ptolemsei Syllema Geographicum, has 
exhibited this imaginary traft of land which Ptolemy 
fuppofes to have conneaed Africa with Afiaj Geo- 
* graphic des Grecs aualyfcc. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXIIL Sect. II. p. 89. 

In this part of the Difquifitton, as well as in the 
map prepared for illuftrating it, ^he geographical ideas 
of M. f)'Anville, to which Major Rennell has given 
the fandiion of his approbation, In trod. p. xxxix. have 
been generally adopted. Tut M. Goffdlin has lately 
publifhed, “ The Geography of the Greeks analifed ; 
** or, the Syftems of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and Ptole-. 

my, compared with each other, and with the Kribw- 
« ledge which the Moderns have acquired a learned 
and ingenious work, in which he differs from his 
countryman with refpeci to many of his determina- 
lions. According to M- GofTelHn, the Magnum Pro- • 
montonum, which M. D'Anviile concludes to be Cape 
Romania, at the fouthern extremity of the peninfula 
of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of 
the great river Ava; near to which he places Zaba, 
fuppofed by M. D’Anviile, and by Barros, Decad. ii. 
liv. vi. c. I. to be fituated on the ftrait of Sincapura 
or Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds 
to be the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the 
Gulf of Siam, according to M. D’Anville’s decifion. 
The pofition of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, 
correfponds to that of Mergui, a confiderable port on 
the weft coaft of the kingdom of Siam, and thatThinae, 
or Sinae Metropolis, which M. D’Anviile removes as 
far as Sin-hoa, in the kingdom of Cochin China, is’ 
fituated on the fame river with Pdergui, and now bears 
the name of Tana-fcrim. The Ibadij Infula of Ptolemy, 
which M. D’Anviile determines to be Sumatra, he 
£ u 4 contends. 
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contends, is one of that cl after of fmall ifles which 
lie off this part of the coaft of Siam; p. 1^37—148- 
According to M. Goilcllin's fyftem, the ancients never 
failed through the Straits of Malacca, ha 4 np know¬ 
ledge of the ifland of Sumatra, and were altogetjier 
unacquainted with tli^ Eaftern Ocean. If to any of 
my readers thefe opinions appear to be well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the ancients in India 
muft be circumferibed within limits ftill more confined 
than thofe which I have allotted to them. From the 
Aycicn ^.kbery, vol. ii. p. 7, we learn that Checn was 
an ^ncient name of the kingdom of Pegu; as that 
country borders upon Ava, where M. Goflellin places 
the Great Promontory, this near refemblancc of names 
may appear, perhaps, to confirm his opinion that Sina: 
Metropolis was fi^uated on this coaft, and not fo far 
Eaft as M. D’Anville has placed it. 

As Ptolemy’s geography of this eaftern diviGon of 
AGa is more erroneous, obfeure, and coiitradiflory’ 
than in any other part of his work, and as all the 
manuferipts of it, both Greek and Latin, are remark¬ 
ably in correct in the two chapters which cpntain the 
ciefeription of the counties beyond the Ganges, M. 
D*AnviIle, in his Memoir concerning the limits of the 
world known to the ancients beyond the Ganges, has 
admitted into it a larger portion pf conjecture thari 
we find in the othey refearches pf that cautious geo¬ 
grapher. He like wife builds more than nfual upon 
the refemblaiices between the ancient and modern, 
names of places, though at all times he difcoveis a 
propenfity, perhaps too great, to trace thefe, and to 
yeft upon them. Thefe refemblances arc often, indeed. 
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very flriking, and have led him to many happy difco- 
Tcries. ^But in perufing his works, it is impolliblc, I 
Ihould think, not to perceive that fome which he 
mentions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I 
follow him, I have adopted only fuch conclufions as 
feem to be efUblldied with his j\ccuftomed accuracy. 


NOTE XXXIV. Sect.il p, 99. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ey- 
thnean Sea has marked the diftances of*many cJf the 
places which-he mentions, with fuch accuracy as ten- 
ders it a nearer approach, than what is to be found in 
any writer of antiquity, to a complete lurvey of the 
coaft from Myos-hormus, on the weft fide of the Ara^ 
biaii Gulf, along thefliores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, 
and Caramania, to the mouth of the Indus, and thtnee 
down the weft coaft of the Indian P^ninfula to Mufiris 
and Barace. This adds to the value of this fl\ort trea- 
tife, which, iu every other refpett, pofTelles great 
merit. It may be confidered as a remarkable proof of 
the extent and accuracy of this Author’s intelligence 
concerning India, that he is the only ancient writer 
who appears in any degree to have been acquainted 
with the great diviGon of the country, which ftill fub- 
fills, viz. Indofta’n Proper, comprehending the northern 
provinces of the Peninfula, and the Deccan, compre¬ 
hending the foutheni provinces. From Barygaza 
(fays he) the continent ftretches to the fouth j hence 
M that diftrifl is called Dachinabades, for, in the 
language of the country, the fouth is called Dacha-, 
nos 5 Pcripl. p. 29. As the Greeks and Romans, 

when 
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when they adopt any foreign name, always gave it & 
termination peculiar to their own languag,?, -which 
the grammatical ftruflure of both tongues rendered, 
in fome degree, neceflAry, it is evident that Dachanos 
is the fame with Deccan, which word has ftill the 
fame fignification, and^is ftill the name of that divifion 
of the Peninfula. The northern limit of theOeccan 
at prefent is the river Narbudda, where our Author 
like wife fixes it. Feripl. ibid* 


' NOTE XXXV. Sect. IL p. 103. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from 
obfevvations of the fun or ftars, the ancient aftrono- 
mers negle£J:ed feveral coric£lions, which ought to 
have been applied, their refults were fome times exaft 
to a few minutes, but at other times they appear to 
have been erroneous to the extent of two, or even 
three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, one with 
another, to have come within half a degree of the 
truth. This part of the ancient geography would 
therefore have been tolerably accurate, if there had 
been a fufEcient number of fuch determinations. Thefe, 
however, were far from being numerous, and appear 
to have been confined to fome of the more remarkable 
places in the countries which furround the Mediterra¬ 
nean fea. 

Whek, from want of more accurate obfervations, 
the latitude was inferred from the length of the longeft 
or lliorteft day, no great degree of preciCon was, in 
;my cafe, to be expeded, and leaft of all in the vicinity 

of 
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of the Tiquator, An error of a quarter of an hour, 
which, without feme mode of meafuring time more 
accurate than ancient obfervers could empipy, was not 
eafily avoided, might produce, in fuch lituations, an 
error of four degrees in the determination of the 
latitude* 

With refpeft to places in the torrid 7one, there 
was another relburce for cteterminiug the latitude* 
This was by obferving the time of the year when the 
fun was vertical to any place, or when bodies that 
Hood perpendicular to the horizon had no at 

noon-day 5 the fun^s diftance from the Equator at that 
time, which was known from the principles of ailro-. 
nomy, was equal to the latitude of the place. Wc 
have iiiftances of the application of this method in 
the deternunation of the parallels of Syenc and Meroe, 
The accuracy which this method would admit of, 
feems to be limited to about half a degree, and this 
only on the fuppofition that the obferver was flationary; 
for if he was travelling from one place to another, and 
had not an opportunity of correfiing the obfervation 
of one day by that of the day following, he wa-; likely 
to deviate much more coniideranly from the truth. 

With refpefl to the longitude of places, as eclipfes 
of the moon are not frequent, and could feldom be of 
nfe for determining ir, and only when there were afl.ro- 
uomers to obferve them with accuracy, they may be 
left out of the account altogether when we are ex¬ 
amining the geography of remote countries. The dif¬ 
ferences of the meridians of places were therefore 
anciently afeertained entirely by the bearings and dif- 

tances 
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tances of one place from another, nnd of confequence 
all the errors of reckonings, furveys, and itineraries, 
fell chiefly upon the longitude, In the fame manner 
as happens at prefent in a Ihsp which has no metliod 
of determining its longitude, j.. but by comparing the 
dead-reckoning with the obfetvations of the latitude j 
though with this diiFerencc, that the errors, tS which 
the moft fleilful of the ancient navigators was liable, 
w'erc far greater than what?' the moft ignorant fhip- 
mafter of modern times, provided with a compafs, can 
well commit. The length of the Mediterranean mea- 
fured, in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of 
Hercules, to the Bay of Ifius, is lefs than forty de¬ 
grees; but in Ptolemy’s maps it is more than fixty, 
and, in general, his longitudes, counting from the 
meridian 'of Alexandria, efpecially toward, the Eaft, 
are erroneous nearly in the fame proportion. It ap¬ 
pears, indeed, that in remote &as, the coafts were 
often delineated from an imperfe^); account of the dir-!* 
tances failed, without the leaft knowledge of the bear¬ 
ings or direcliou of the fliip’s courfe. Ptolemy, it is 
true, ufed to make an allowance of about one-third 
for the winding of a fliip’s courfe. Geogr. lib, i. c. 12.5 
but it is plain, that the application of this general 
rule could feldom lead to an accurate conclufion. Of 
this there is a (Iriking inftance in the form which tliat 
geographer has given to the Peninfula of India. From 
the Barygazenum PTomontorliim to the place marked 
Locus unde folvunt in Chryfen navigantes, that is, 
irom Surat on the Malabar coaft, to about Narfapour 
on the.Coromandel coaft, the diftance meafured along 
tlic fea-Hiore is nearly the fame wdth what it is in rea- 
lity; tiiat is, about five hundred and twenty leagues. 

But 
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But the miftakc in the dire^ion is nftoniflniig> for the 
Malabar*and Coromandel coaft, inftead of Itretching 
to the fouth, and interfering one another at Cape Co¬ 
morin, in a very acute angle, are extended by Ptolemy 
almoft in the fame ftraight line from weft to eaft, de¬ 
clining a little to the fouth. Tl^ls coaft is, at the fame 
time, fharked with feveral bays and promontories, 
nearly refembllng, in their pofition, thofe which aftu- 
ally exift on it. All thelfe circumfiances compared to¬ 
gether, point out very clearly what were the materials 
from which the ancient map of India was compofed. 

The (hips which had viiitcd the coaft of ihat coimtry, 
had kept an account of the time which they took to 
fail from one place to another, and had marked, as 
they ftood along fliorc, on what hand the land lay, 
when they flvaped their courfe acrofs a bay, or doubled 
a promontory. This imperfer journal, with an inac¬ 
curate account, perhaps, of the latitude of one or two 
places, was probably all the information concerning 
the coaft of India, which Ptolemy was able to pro¬ 
cure. That he fiiould have been able to procure no 
bc;|ter information from merchants who failed with no 
particular view of exploring the coaft, will not appear 
wonderful, if we confider that even the celebrated 
Periplus of Hanno W'ould not enable a geographer to 
lay down the coaft of Africa with more precifion, than 
Ptolemy has delineated that of India. 

NOTE XXXVI. Sect. II. p. 114- 

The introcludlion of the fil^-worm into Europe, and 
the cfFcfts which this produced, came under view 

(rtf 
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of. Mr. Gibbon, in writing the hillory of the Eim'pcror 
Jnftinian, and though it was an incident of fu\jordinate 
importance only, amidft the multiplicity of great tranf- 
aci:ions which muft have occupied his attention, he 
has examined this event with an accuracy, and related 
it wltli a precifion, wh^ich would have done honour to 
an author who had no higher objeft of r#fearch, 
VoL iv. p. 71, &c. Nor is it here oijy that I am 
called upon to aferibe to him«‘this merit. The fubjeft 
of my inquiries has led me feveral times upon ground 
which he had gone over, and I have uniformly received- 
information from the induflry and difcenimcnt with 
which he has furveyed it. 


NOTE XXXVIL Sect. III. p. n8. 

This voyage, together with the obfervations of Abu 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, -was publiflied by M. Renau* 
dot, A. D. 1718, under the title of Anciennes Rela- 
tions des Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs 
Mahometans, qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siccle 
traduites de Arabe, avec des remarques fur les prin- 
cipaux endroits de ces Relations.” As M. Renaudot, 
in his remarks, reprefents the literature and police of 
the Chinefe, in colours very different from thofe of the 
fplendid deferiptions which a'blind admiration had 
prompted the Jefuits to publifli, two zealous miffion- 
aries have called in queftion the authenticity of thefe 
Relations, and have aiferted that the authors of them 
had never been in China 5 P. Premare Lettr. edifiantes 
ct curieufes, tom. xix, p. 420, &c. P. Parcnnln, ibid, 
tom. xM. p. 158, &c. Some doubts concerning their 

authen* 
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authenticity were entertained likewlfe by feveral learned 
men in England^ on account of M* Renaudot’s having 
given no notice of the manufcript which he tranflated, 
but that he found it in the library of M. le Comte de 
Seignelay. As no perfon had feen the manufcript 
fince that time, the doubfs increafed, and M, Renaudot 
was changed with the crime of impofing upon the pub¬ 
lic. But the Colbert Manufcripts having been depofited 
in the King’s Library, (fortunately for literature) 
moft private colle£lions are in France, M, de Guignes, 
after a long fearch, difcovered the identical manu¬ 
fcript to which M. Renaudot refers. It appear^ to 
have been written in the twclftli century j Journal 
des Scavans, Dec. 1764, p, 315, &c. As I had not 
the French edition of M. Renaudot’s book, fny refer¬ 
ences are made to the Englifli tranflation. The Rela¬ 
tion of the two Arabian Travellers is confirmed, in 
many points, by their countryman Mafibudi, who 
publifhed his treatife on univerfal hiftory, to which he 
gives the fantaftical title of ** Meadows of Gold, and 
« Mines of Jewels,” a hundred and fix years after 
their rime. From him, likewTe, we receive fuch an 
account of India in the tenth century, as renders it 
evident that the Arabians had then acquired an exten- 
five knowledge of that country, According to his de- 
feription, the peninfuh of India was divided into four 
- kingdoms. The firfi: was compofed of the provinces 
fituated on the Indus, and the rivers which fall into it; 
.the capital of which was Moultan. The capital of the 
fecond kingdom was Canoge, which, from the ruins of 
it ftill remaining, appears to have been a very large 
city; Rennell’s Memoirs, p. 54. In order to give an 

' idea 
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idea of its populoufiiefs, the Indian hiftorians afTert,* 
that it contained thirty thoufand (hops, in which betel- 
nut was fold, and fixty thoufand fets of muficians and 
fingers, who paid a tax to government-, Fcriflita, tranf- 
lated by Dow, vol. i. p. 32. The third kingdom was 
Cachemire, Maflbudi, as far as I know, is the firft 
author who mentions this paradife of India, jf which 
he gives a fliort but jull defeription. The fourth is 
the kingdom of Guzerate, ;jvhich he reprefents as the 
greateft and mod powerful; and he concurs with the 
two Arabian Travellers, in giving the fovercigns of it 
the ^appelluttoii of Balliara. What Maflbudi relates 
concerning fndia is more worthy of notice, as he him- 
felf had viCted that country; Notices ct Extraits des 
Manuferits de la Bibliotheque du Roi, tom. i. p. 9, 10. 
Maflbudi confirms what the two Arabian Travellers re¬ 
late, concerning the extraordinary progrefs of the 
Indians in aftronomicnl fcience. According to his ac¬ 
count, a temple was built during the reign of Braliman, 
the firft monarch of India, with twelve tow-ers, repre- 
fenting the twelve figns of the zodiac; and in which 
was delineated, a view of all the ftars as they appear 
in the heavens. In the fame reign was compofed the 
famous Sind-Hind, which feems to be the ftandard 
treatlfe of Indian aftronomy; Notices, &c. tom. i. 
p. 7. Another Arabian author, who wrote about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, divides India into 
three parts. The northern comprehending all the pro¬ 
vinces on the Indus. The middle, extending from 
.Guzerate to the Ganges. The fouthem, which he 
denominates Comar, from Cape Comorin; Notices, 
&c. tom. ii. p. /^ 6 . 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXXVIIL Sect. IIL p* 120. 

The tiavaJ (kill of the Chinefe feenis not to have been 
fuperior to that of the Greeks,^ the Romans^ or Ara¬ 
bians. courfe which they held from Canton to 

Siraf^ near the mouth of the Perfian Gulf, is deferibed 
by their own authors. They kept as near as polTible to 
the (bore until they reached the ifland of Ceylon, and 
then doubling Cape Comorin, they failed along the 
weft fide of the Peninfula, as far as the ngouth oi the 
Indus> and thence fteered along the coaft to the place 
of their deftination; Mem. cle Literat. tom, xxxii. 
p. 3^7. Some authors have contended, that both the 
Arabians and Chinefe were well acquainted with the 
mariners compafs, and the ufe of it in navigation ; but 
it is remarkable that in the Arabic, Turkifts, and Per¬ 
fian languages there is no original name for the com- 
pafs. They commonly call it the Italian name> 

which fliews that the knowledge of this ufeful inftru- 
meht was communicated to them by the Europeans* 
There is- not one fingle obfervation, of ancient date, 
made by the Arabians on the variation of the needle, 
or any inftruftion deduced from it, for the affiftance 
of navigators. Sir John Chardin, one of the moft 
learned and beft informed travellers who has vifited 
theEaft, having been confulted upon this point, returns 
for anfwer, ** 1 boldly aflert, that the Afiatics arc be- 
** holden to its for this wonderful inftrument, which, 
** they bad from Europe a long time before the Portu- 

guefe conquefts. For, ilvft, their compafies are ex- 
« atftly like ours, and they buy them of Europeans as 
' c c much 
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** much as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with their 
** needles themfelves. Secondly, it is certain^ that the 
old navigators only coafted it along, which I inapute 
to their want of this inftrument to guide and in- 
** ftruft them in the middle of the ocean. Wc caii- 
not pretend to fay tl^at they were afraid of venturing 
far from home, for the Arabians, the firft^naviga- 
« tors in the world, in my opinion, at Icaft for the 
Eaflern feas, have, time out of mind, failed from 
the bottom of the Red Sea, all along the coaft of 
« Africa •, and the Chinefe have always traded with 
Java and^ Sumatra, which is a very confidcrable 
‘‘ voyage. So many illands uninhabited and yet pro- 
** duflive, fo many lands unknown to the people I 
“ fpeak of, are a proof that the old navigators had not 
« the art of failing on the main fea. I have nothing but 
** argument to olFer touching this matter, having never 
<< met with any perfon in Perfia or the Indies to in- 
form me when the compafs was firft known among 
them, though I made inquiry of the moft learned 
** men in both countries. I have failed from the Indies 
to Perfia in Indian (hips, when no European has 
“ been aboard but myfelf. The pilots were all In- 
« dians, and they ufed the fore-ftafF and quadrant for 
their obfervations. Thefe inftruments they have 
from US, and made by our artifts, and they do not 
« in the leaft vary from ours, except that the charac- 
ters are Arabic. The Arabians are the moft Ikilfut 
« navigators of all tlie Afiatics or Africans; but nci- 
ther they nor the Indians make ufe of charts; and 
« they do not much want them : fome they have, but 
they are copied from ours, for they are altogethci*' 
iporant of pcrfpcQive ” Inquiry when the Maho- 

medans 
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medans firft entered China, p. 141, &c* When M. 
Niehbuhr# was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle 
in the pofleffion of a Mahomedan, which ferved to 
point out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of El 
Magnaihy a clear propf of its European origin. 
Voyage on Arabic, tom. ii. p* 


NOTE XXXlX/ Sect. III. p. idi. 

Some learned men, Cardan, Scaliger, ^c. havd 
imagined that the Vafa Murrhina, particularly defertbed 
by Pliny, Nat. Hilt. lib. xxxvii. and occafionally men^ 
tioned by fever'al ancient authors both Greek and Ro^' 
man, were the true porcelain of China. M. PAbbe Le 
Bland aiid M. Larcher have examined this opinion, 
wnth full as much indullry and erudition as the fubjeft 
merited, in two DuTertations publilhed in Mem. dc Li- 
terat. tom. xliii. From them it is evident that the 
Vafa Murrhina were formed of a tranfparent (lone, dug 
out of the earth in fome Of the Eaftern provinces of 
Alia. Thefe were imitated in veflels of coloured 
glafs. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 
fold at a very high price to the luxurious citizens of 
Rome. 


NOTE XL. Sect. III. p. 123, 

The progrefs of Chriftianity, and of Mahdmcda*. 
xiifm, both in China and India, Is atteiled by fuch evU 
dence as leaves no doubt with refpcSl to it. This evi¬ 
dence is collefted by Aflemannus, Biblioth. Orient; 
vol. iv. p. 437, &c. 521, See, j and by M. Renaudot, 
c c 2 in 


383! 
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in two Diflcrtations annexed to Anciennes Relatidns; 
and by M, de la Croze, Hifloire de Chriftisvnfm’e des 
Indes* In our-own age, however, we know that the 
number of profelytes to either of thefe religions is ex- 
tremcly fmall, efpecially in India. A Gpntoo confi-- 
ders all the di(tin£lioi}.8 and privileges of his caR, as 
belonging to him by an exclufive and incomntlinicable 
right. To convert, or to be converted, are ideas 
equally repugnant the prificiples raoft deeply rooted 
in his mind j nor can either the Catholic or Proteftant 
miffionaries in India boalt of having overcome th.efe 
prejiiidices, »except among a few in the loweft cafts, 
or of fuc)i as have loft their caft altogether. This 
laft circumftancc is a great obftscle to the progrefs of 
Chriftianity in India. As Europeans eat the flefli of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, in which pradices they are imi¬ 
tated by the converts to Chriftianity, this finks them to 
a level with the Pariars, the moft contemptible and 
odigus race of men. Some Catholic miOionanes were 
fo fenfible of this, that they afFeclcd to . imitate the 
drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refufed 
to afibciate Mdth the Pariars, or to admit them tO'the 
participation of the facraments. But this was con¬ 
demned by the apoftolic legale Tournon, as incoiif- 
fiftent with the fpirit and precepts of the Chriftian re¬ 
ligion j Voyage aux Indcs Oricntales, par M. Sonne- 
rat, tom. i. p. 58* note. Notwithftanding the labours 
of miflionavies for upwards of two hundred ye.^rs, 
'(fays a late ingenious writer,) and the eftajblifliments 
of different Chriftian nations, who fupport and protecljl 
them, out of, perhaps, one hundreid millions of Hinl 
does, there are not twelve thpufand Chriftians,. and 

thofe 
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thofe aimoft entirely Chancalas^ or outcafts. Sketches 
relating tp the hiftory, religion, learning, and manners 
of the Hirrdoos, p. 48. The number of Mahomedans, 
or Moors, now in Indoftan, is fuppofed to be near ten 
millions i but they are not the original inhabitants of the 
country, but the defendants of jdv’emurers, who have 
been po2tring in from Tartary, Perfia, and Arabia, ever 
fince the invafion of Mahmoud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, 
the firft Mahomedan conqueror of India. Orme Hid. 
of Military Tranfaft. in Indoftan, voh i. p. 24. Her- 
bclot, Biblioth. Orient, attic. GazmvtaL As the man¬ 
ners of the Indians in ancient times feem to have Iften, 
in every refpeft, the fame with thofe of the prefent age, 
it is probable, that the Chridians and Mahomedans, 
faid to be fo numerous in L'tdia and China, were 
chiefly foreigners, allured thither by a lucrative com¬ 
merce, or their defendants. The number of Maho¬ 
medans in China has been confiderably increafed by a 
practice, common among them, of buying children in 
years of famine, whom they educate in the Maho¬ 
medan religion. Hid. Gener. des Voyages, tom. vi. 

P- 357- 


NOTE XLI. Sect. III. p. 129. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, who w^as elevated to that high dation at a 
time when his countrymen had edabllfhed a regular 
trade with Alexandria, and imported from it all the 
produ£Iioi1$ of the Ead, it was natural to expe£l: fome 
information concerning their early trade with that 
country} but, except an idle tale concerning fome 
c c 2 Venetian 
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Venetian (hips which had failed to Alexandria abbufi 
the year 828) contrary to a decree, of the f^gtej and 
which ftole thence the body of St. Mark} Murat. Script* 
Rcr. ItaL vol. xii. lib. 8. c- 2. p. 170.} 1 find no other 
hint concerning the communication between "the two 
countries. On the pontrary, citcumilances occur, 
which fhew that the refort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceafedi almoft entirely, for fome time. Prior to the 
feventh and eighth centuries^, the greater part of the 
public deeds in Italy, and in other ccuntries of Europe, 
were written upon paper fabricated of the Egyptian 
Papyrus} bv,t after that period, as Europeans feldom 
ventured to trade in Alexandria, almoft all charters 
and other deeds are written upon parchment. Murat. 
Antiq. Ital. Medii iEvi, vol. iii. p- 832. I have been 
induced, both in the text and in this note, to ftate 
thefe particulars concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Chriftians and Mahomedans fo fully, in 
order to correft an error into which feveral modern au¬ 
thors have fallen, by fuppofing, that foon after the firft 
conquefts of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
into its ancient channels, and the merchants of Europe 
reforted with the fame freedom as formerly to the port$ 
qf Egypt and Syria. 


- NOTE XLII. Sect. HI. p. 134, 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stewart) that the 
Indians have an admirable method of rendering their 
religion lucrative, it being ufual for the Faquirs tQ 
carry with them, 111 their pilgrimages from the fea- 
(Joafts to the interior parts, pearls, corals, fpice^s, and 

Other 
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otlier precious articles, of fmall bulk, which they cx- 
ciiange, their return, for gold-duft, mulk, and other 
things of a (imilar nature, concealing them eahly in 
their hair, and in the cloths round their middle, carry¬ 
ing on, in proportion to their numbers, no Inconfider- 
able traffic by thefe meads. Account of the Kingdom 
of Thib>^, Philof. Tranfaft. vol *Ixvii. part ii. p. 483, 


NOTE XLIIL Sect. HI. p. 143* . 

Caffa is the mod commodious ftation for trade in 
the Black Sea. While in the hands of the Genoefe, 
who kept pofleffion of it above two centuries, they 
rendered it the feat of an extenfive and flourifliing 
commerce. Even under all the difadvantages of its 
fubjeftion, at prefent, to the Turkifli government, it 
continues to be a place of conhderable trade. Sir 
John Chardin, who vifited it A. D. 1672, relates, that 
during his reCdence of forty days there, above four 
hundred ffiips arrived at Caffa, or failed from it. 
Voyages, i. 48. He obferved Uiere, feveral remains 
of Genoefe magnificence. The number pf its inhabit¬ 
ants, according /to M. Peyfonnel, amounts ftill to 
eighty thoufand. Commerce de la Mer Noire, tom. i. 
p. 15. He deferibes its trade as very great. 


NOTE XLIV. Sect. Iir. p. 145. 

9 ■ 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fettled in 
Gonffantinople, are painted by Nicephonis Cregoras, 
an eye-witnefs of their conduct, in very ftriking 
colours. They,” fays he, « novr,” i. e. about the 
c c 4 year 
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year 1340, ** dreamed that they had acquired the do-^ 
minion of the fea, and claimed an excluGve right to 
the trade of the Euxine, prohibiting the Greeks to 
fail to the Maeotis, the Cherfoncfus, or any part of 
** the coaft beyond the mouth of the Danube, without 
a licence from them, This^exclufion they extended 
« likewife to the Venetians, and their arrogagjce pro^ 
« cceded fo far as to form a feheme of impofing a toll 
« upon every veflel paffing-through the Bofphorus.” 
Lib* zviii* c* Z* § J* 


NOTE XLV, Sect. III. p. 

A PERMISSION from the Pope was deemed fo necef- 
fary to authorlfe a commercial intercourfe with infidels, 
that long after this period, in the year 1454, Nicho-r 
las V. in his famous bull in favour of prince Henry of 
Portugal, among other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade with Mnhomedans, and refers to fimilar con- 
ceffions from Pope Martin V. 5 and Eugenius, to kings 
of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jur* Gent. Diplomat. 
Pars L p. 489. 


NOTE XL VI. Sect. III. p, 148- 

Neither Jovius, the profefled pancgyrilk of the 
Medici, nor Jo, M* Brutus, their detraSor, though 
both mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, 
explain the nature of the trade by which it was ac¬ 
quired. Even Machiavel, whofe genius delighted 
ii>' the invefligation of every circumfiance which 
contributed to aggrandize or deprefs nations, feems 
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not to have viewed the commerce of his country as a 
fubjcG tjiat merited any elucidation. Denina, who has 
entitled the firfl chapter of his eighteenth book, 
‘‘ The Origin of the Medici, and the Commencement 
« of their Power and Grandeur,” furnifhes little in- 
forrrtation with regard to the trade carried on by them. 
This (iknce of fo many authors is a proof that hifto- 
rians had not yet begun to view commerce as an objefl: 
of fuch importance in the political Rate of nations, as 
to enter into any detail concerning its nature and cffecls. 
From the references of different writers to Scipio Am- 
mirato, Iftorie Florentine 5 to Pagnini, Pella D«cima 
ed alCri gravezze della Mercatura di Fiorentini, and to 
Balducci, Pra^tica della Mercatura, I (hould imagine 
that fomething more fatisfa£lory may be learned con¬ 
cerning the trade both of the republic and the family 
of Medici; but I could not find any of thefe books 
either In Edinburgh or in London. 


NOTE XLVIL Sect. IIL p. 149. 

Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper, containing 
the inftruftions of the republic of Florence to the two 
ambaffadoTS fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to 
negotiate this treaty with him, together with the re¬ 
port of thefe ambaffadors on their return. The great 
objeft of the republic w^as, to obtain libeity of trading 
in all parts of the Soldan’s dominions, upon the famo 
terms with the Venetians. The chief privileges which 
they folicited, were; i. A perfeft freedom of admif- 
fion into every port belonging to the Soldan, proteflioa 
while they continued in it, and liberty of departure 

at 
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at what time they chofe, 2. Permiflion to have a 
coiifuh with the fame rights and jurifdiction^as thofe 
of the Venetians; and liberty to build a church, a- 
wavehoufe, and a bath, in every place where they fet-. 
tied. 3» That they fhould not pay for goods imported 
or exported higher duties than Vere paid by the Vene¬ 
tians. 4* That the eftefls of any Florentine ^o died 
in the dominions of the Soldan (liould be conGgned to 
the confut. 5. That the gold and filver coin of Flo¬ 
rence fhould be received In payments. Ail thefe pri¬ 
vileges (which fliew on what equal and liberal terms 
Chrifcians an^ Mabomedans now carried on trade) the 
Florentines obtained; but from the caufes mentioned 
in the text, they feem never to have acquired any con- 
fid crable {hare in the commerce with India. Leibnitz, 
Mantiffa Cod. Jun Gent. Diplom. Pars altera, p. 163. 


NOTE XLVni. Sect. III. p. 155. 

The Eaflcrn parts of Afia are now fo completely 
explored, that the firft imperfeG accounts of them, by 
Marco Polo, attrafl little of that attention which was 
originally excited by the publication of his travels 5 
and feme circumflances in his narrative have induced 
different authors to juftify this negleft, by calling in 
qtteftion the truth of what he relates, and even to af- 
fert that he had never vifited thofe countries w^hich he 
pretends to deferibe. He does not, fay they, afcertaiii 
the pofition of any one place, by fpecifying its longi¬ 
tude, or latitude. He gives names to provinces and 
cities, particularly in his defeription of Cathay, which 
have nq refemblance to thofe which they now bear.* 
Wc may obferve, however, that as Marco Polo feems 

to 
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to have been, in no degree, a man of fcience, it was 
not to hf expedled that he ihould fix the poiition of 
places with geographical accuracy. As he travelled 
tlirough China, either in the fuite of the great Khan, 
or in execution of his orders, it is probable that the 
names which he gives to different provinces and cities, 
are thafc by which they were known to the Tartars, 
in whofe fcrvice he was, not their original Chinefe 
names. Some inaccuracies which have been obferved 
in the relation of bis travels, may be accounted for, 
by attending to one circumftance, that it was not pub- 
Hflied from a regular journal, which, perhaps,* the 
vicilTjtudes in his fituation, during fuch a long ferics 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre- 
ferve. It was compofed after his return to his native 
country, and chiefly from recolleftion. But notwith- 
llanding this di fad vantage, his account of thofe re¬ 
gions of the Eaft, towards which my inquiries have 
been direfted, contains information with refpeft to 
feveral particulars, altogether unknown in Europe at 
that time, the accuracy of which is now fully con¬ 
firmed. Mr. Marfden, whofe accuracy and difcern- 
ment are well known, traces his defcription of the 
ifland which he calls Java minor, evidently Sumatra j’ 
from which it is apparent that, as Marco Polo had re-* 
Tided a confiderable time in that ifland, he had exa¬ 
mined fome parts with care, and had inquired with 
diligence concerning others. Hift. of Sumat. p. 281. 
I fhall mention fome other particulars wdth refpe£l to 
India, which, though they relate to matters of no great 
confequence, afford the beft proof of his having viGted’ 
thefc countries, and of his having obferved the man¬ 
ners and cufloms of the people with attention. He 

gives 
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gives a diftindt account of cbe nature and preparation of 
Sago, the principal article of fubfillence amoi^ all tht 
nations of Malayan race, and he brought the firft fpe- 
cimen of this Angular produdlion to Venice, Ramuf. 
hb. iii* ,c. i6- He takes notice, likewife, of the gene¬ 
ral cuftom of chewing Betel, and his defcriptlon of 
the mode of preparing it is the fame with that ftill 
ip nfe. Ramuf. Viaggl, i. p» 55. D, 56. B, He even 
defeends into fuch detail as*to mention the peculiar 
manner of feeding horfes in India, which ftill conti¬ 
nues. Ramuf. p. 53. F, What is of greater import¬ 
ance/* we lea/*n from him, that the trade with Alex¬ 
andria continued when he travelled through India, to 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conjectured it to 
have been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabar coaft by veftels 
of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper, and other produdlions peculiar to that part of 
India, by (hips which arrived from the Red Sea. 
Lib. iii. c. 27. This, perhaps, may account for the 
fuperior quality which Sanudo aferibes to the goods 
brought to the coaft of Syria from the Perfian Gulf, 
above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red Sea. The 
former were chofen and purchafed in the places where 
they grew, or where they were manufafiured, by the 
merchants of Perfia, who ftill continued their voyages 
to every part of the Eaft; while the Egyptian mer¬ 
chants, in making up their cargoes, depended upon 
the aflbrtmcnt of goods brought to the Malabar coaft; 
by the natives. To fome perfons in his own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning the numerous .armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftern princes, appeared 
fo extravagant, (though perfedlly confonant to what we 
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now know concerning the population of China, and 
the wea\^;h of Indoftan,) that they gave him the name 
of Mejfer Marco MllicnL Prefat. de Ramuf. p, 4. 
But among perfons better informed, the reception he 
met with was very different. Columbus, as well as the 
men of feience with whom correfponcled, placed 
fuch CiJnfidence in the veracity of his relations, that 
uppn them, the fpeculations and theories, which led to 
the difeovery of the New’ World, were in a great mea- 
fure founded. Life of Columbus by his Son, c. 7. 
and 8. 


NOTE XLIX. Sect. IIL p. rds- 

In the year 1301, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel, king of France, having been feme days 
in Bruges, was fo much ftruck with the grandeur and 
wealth of that city, and particularly with the fpiendid 
appearance of the citizens wives, that llie was moved 
(fays Guicciardini) by female envy to exclaim with in¬ 
dignation, ** I thought that I had been the only queen 
here, but I find there are many hundreds more.’* 
Defcrit. de Paefi BafH, p, 408. 


NOTE L. Sect. IIL p. 16^. 

In the hiflory of the reign of Charles V. vol u 
p. 163. I obferved, that, during the war excited by 
the famous League of Cambr«\y, while Charles VIIL 
of France could not procure money at ,a kfs premium 
than forty»two per cent., the Venetians raifed what 
fums they pleafed at five per cent. But this, I ima¬ 
gine, 
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gine, is not to be coniidered as the ufual commercial 
rate of intereft at that period, but as a voluntary and 
public-fpirited effort of the citizens, in order to fup- 
poirt their country at a dangerous criHs. Of fuch laud¬ 
able exertions, there are fevetal flriking inftances in 
thehiftoryof the republic* In the year 1379, when 
the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval viftCry over 
the Venetians, were ready to attack their capital, the 
citizens, by a voluntary contribution, enabled the fe- 
nate to fit out fuch a powerful armament as faved their 
country. Sabellicus, Hift. Ren Venet. Dec. ii. lib. vr. 
P* 3 ^ 5 * 39 ®* Ferrara, which began 

in the year 1472, the fenate, relying upon the attach¬ 
ment of the citizens to their country, required them 
to bring all their gold and filver plate, and jewels, into 
the public treafury, upon promife of paying the value 
of them at the conclufioii of the war, with five per 
cent, of intereft 5 and this requifition was complied 
with cheerfully. Petr, Cyrnaeus de Bello Ferrar. ap. 
Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xxi. p. 1016. 


NOTE LI. Sect. III. p. i(5<5. 

Two fafls may be mentioned as proofs of an extra¬ 
ordinary extenfion of the Venetian trade at this period. 
——r. There is in Rymer's Great Colleftion, a feries 
of grants from the kings of England,. of various pri¬ 
vileges and immunities to Venetian merchants trading 
in England, as well as feveral commercial treaties with 
the republic, which plainly indicate a confiderable in- 
creafe of their tranfa^ions in that country- Thefc arc 
mentioned in their order by Mr. Anderfon, to whofc 

patient 
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patient induftry and found underftanding, every perfon 
engaged any commercial refearch muft have felt 
himfelf greatly indebted on many occafions,—a. The 
eftablifliment of a Bank by public authority, the credit 
of which was founded on that of the ftale. In an age 
and nation fo well acquainted^ with the advantages 
Mvhich cammerce derives from the inflitution of banks, 
it is unneceflary to enumerate them. Mercantile tranf- 
afbions muft have been numerous and extenfive before 
the utility of fuch an in ft it ut ion could be fully per¬ 
ceived, or the principles of trade could be fo fully un- 
derftood as to form the regulations proper J’or conchifk- 
Ing it with fuccefs, Venice may boaft of having given 
the firft example to Europe of an eftabliftiment alto¬ 
gether unknown to the ancients, and which is the pride 
of the modern commercial fyftem. The conftitution 
of the Bank of Venice was originally founded on fuch 
juft principles, that it has ferved as a model in the efta- 
biiftiment of banks in other countries, and the admini- 
ftration of its affairs has been condu£led with fo much 
integrity, that its credit has never been fttaken, I can¬ 
not fpecify the precife year in which the Bank of Ve¬ 
nice was eftablifiied by a law of the State. Anderfon 
fuppofes it to have been A. D. 1157- Chron. Deduft. 
vol. i. p. 84» Sandi Stor. Civil. Venez. partll. vol. ii. 
p. 768. part III. vol. ii. p. B92. 


NOTE LIL Sect. III. p. l6^, 

An Italian author of good credit, and a diligent In¬ 
quirer Into the ancient hiftory of its different govern¬ 
ments, affirms, that if tlie feveral States wduch traded 

in 
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in the Mediterranean had united together, Venice aIon6 
would have been fuperior to them all, in navul power, 
and in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutionar 
d'ltalie tradiiits par FAbbe Jardin, lib. xviii; c. 6 , 
tom. yi. p. 339. About thQ. year 1420, the Dbge 
Mocenigo gives a view, of the naval force of the repub¬ 
lic, which confirms this decifion of Denina, •At that 
time it confided of three thou fan d trading veflels, of 
various dimenfions, on board which were employed 
feventeen thoufand failorsj of three hundred {hips of 
greater force, manned by eight thoufand faiiorsj and 
of fbrty-five* large galeaiTcs, or carracks, navigated by 
eleven thoufand failors. In public and private aifenals 
fixteen thoufand carpenters were employed. .. Mar. Sa- 
nuto Vite de Duchi di Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Rer, 
Ital. vol. xxii. p. 959. 


NOTE LIU. Sect. III. p. 187. 

When we take a view of the form and pofitiorrof 
the habitable parts of Afia and Africa, we wijl fci^ good 
reafons for confidering the camel as the mod ufeful 
of all the animals over which the inhabitants of thefe 
great continents have acquired dominion. In both, 
fome of the mod fertile didrifts are feparated from each 
other by fuch extenfive trails of barren fands, the feats 
of defolation and drought, as feem to exclude the pof- 
fibility of communication between them. But as the 
ocean, which appears, at fird view, to be placed as an 
infupcrable barrier between different regions of the 
earth,^ has been rendered, by navigation, fubforvient 
to their mutual intercourfe j fo, by means of the came), 

which 
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which the Arabians ’ emphatically call The Ship of the 
Defert, t^ie mod dreary waftcs are traverfed, and the 
nations which they disjoin are enabled to trade with 
one another. Thofe painful journies, impradicable by 
any other animal, the camel performs with aftonilhing 
difpatch. Under heavy burdens of fix, feven, and' 
eight hundred weight, they can continue their march 
during a long period of time, with little food or reft, 
and fometimes without tailing water for eight or nine 
days. By the wife oeconomy of Providence, the camel 
feems formed of purpofe to be the bead of burden in 
thofe regions where he is placed, and vjfhere hi» fer- 
vice is mod wanted. In all the didricls of Afia and 
Africa, where deferts are mod frequent and extenfive, 
the camel abounds. This is his proper dation, and 
beyond this the fphere of his activity does not extend 
far. He dreads alike the excefles of heat and of cold, 
and does not agree even with the mild climate of our 
temperate zone. As the fird trade in Indian com¬ 
modities, of which we Lave any authentic account, 
was carried on by means of camels, Genefis, xxxvit. 
25, and as it is by employing them that the convey¬ 
ance of thefe commodities has been fo widely extended 
over Afia and Africa, the particulars which I have 
mentioned concerning this fingular animal appeared to 
me neceffary towards illudratiiig this part of my fub- 
jeft. If any of my readers defire more full informa¬ 
tion, and wifti to know how the ingenuity and art of 
man have feconded the intentions of Nature, in train¬ 
ing the camel, from his birth, for that life of exertion- 
and hardlhip to which he is dedined, he may confult 
Hidoire Naturelle, by M. le Comte de BufTon, artic. 
Chameau et Dromedalrey one of the mod eloquent, and. 
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far as I can judge from examining the authorities' 
which he has quoted, one of the molt: accurate, de« 
fcriptions given by that celebrated writer. M. Volney, 
whofe accuracy is well known, gives a defcription of 
the manner in which the camel perforins its journeys, 
which may be agreeable to fom% of my readers. “ In 
travelling through fhe defert, camels are^ chiefly 
** employed, becaufe they confumc little, and carry a 
great load* His ordinary^ burden is about feven 
hundred and fifty pounds 5 his food, whatever is 
given him, draw, tluftles, the ftones of dates, beans, 
barley, &c. With a pound of food a day, and as 
« much water, he will travel for weeks. In the jour- 
ney from Cairo to Suez, which is forty or forty-fix 
, << hours, they neither eat nor drink j but thefe long 

« fafts, if often repeated, wear them out. , Their 
« ufual rate of travelling is very flow, hardly above 
two miles an hour 5 it is vain to pufh them, they 
« will not quicken their pace, but, if allowed fomc 
Ihort reft, they will travel fifteen or eighteen hours 
« a*day.” Voyage, tom. ii. p. 383. 

NOTE LIV. Sect. III. p* 189. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenfive 
circulation of Indian commodities by land-carriage, it 
w'ould be neceflary to trace the route, and to eftimate 
the number, of the various caravans by which they are 
conveyed. Could this be executed with accuracy, it 
would be a curious fubjea of geographical refearch, as 
well as a valuable addition to commercial hiftory. 
Though it is inconfifteiu with the brevity which I have 
7 uni^ 
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uniformly ftudied in conducing this Difquifition, to 
enter intp a detail of fo great length, it may be proper 
here, for illuftrating this part of my fubjefl:, to take 
fuch a view of two caravans which vifit Mecca, as may 
enable my readers to edimate more juftly the magnitude 
of their commercial tranfadiops. The firft is the 
caravan which takes its departure from Cairo in Egypt, 
and the other from Damafeus in Syria; and I feleft 
thefc, both becaufe they^ are the moft confiderable, 
and becaufe they are deferibed by authors of undoubted 
credit, who had the beft opportunities of receiving full 
iftformation concerning them. The formcais comfJbfed 
riot only of pilgrims from every part of Egypt, but of 
thofe which arrive from all the fmall Mahomedan Rates 
on the African coaft of the Mediterranean, from the em¬ 
pire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe kingdoms 
on the Atlantic. When aflembled, the caravan conCfls 
at lead of fifty thoufand perfons, and the number of 
camels employed in carrying water, provifions, and 
merchandi2;p> is fliJl greater. The journey, which, in 
going from Cairo, and returning thither, is not com¬ 
pleted in Icfs than a hundred days, is peifonned wholly 
by land \ and as the route lies moRJy through Tandy 
deferts, or barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom af¬ 
ford any fubfiflence, and where often no fourccs of 
water can be found, the pilgrims always undergo much 
fatigue, and fometiines muft endure incredible hard- 
(hips. An ear-ly and good defeription of this caravan 
is'publiflied by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, &c. Mailiet 
has entered into a minute and curious detail with regard ' 
to it; Defeript. de TEgypte, part ii. p. 212, &c. Pocock 
has given a route, together with the length of each 
day’s march, which he received from, a perfon who 
D D 2 had 
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had bten fourteen times at Mecca, vol. 5 . pp. 188- 
0.6 iy &c.—The caravan from Damafeus, compofed of 
pilgrims from almofl: every province of the Turkifli 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
the commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs valu¬ 
able. Voyage de Volney, torn. ii. p. 251, &c. 
OhfTon Tabl. Gener. de TEmpire Othom. IIL 275, 
&c- This pilgrimage was performed in the year 1741, 
by Khojeh Abdulkurreem, wh«5>m I formerly mentioned. 
Note V. p. 343. He gives the ufual route from Da- 
m.ifcus to Mecca, computed by hours, the common 
mod^'of reckoning a journey in the Eaft through coun¬ 
tries little frequbiited. According to the moft mode¬ 
rate edimate, diftance between the two cities, by 
his account, mufl be above a thoufand miles; a great 
part of the journey is through a defert, and the pil¬ 
grims not only endure much fatigue, but are often 
expofed to great danger from the wild Arabs. Me¬ 
moirs, p. 114, &c. It is a fmgular proof of the pre¬ 
datory fpirit of the Arabs, that although all their inde¬ 
pendent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they make 
no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, while 
engaged in performing one of the mod indifpenfable 
duties of their religion. A remarkable inflance of this 
occurred in the year 1757* Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, &c. by Abbe Mariti, vol. ii. p. 117, See. Engl. 
Tranfiation. Great as thefe caravans are, we mufl not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong 
to ti\em ; fuch confiderable additions arc received from 
the extenfive dominions of Perfia, from every province 
cf Iruloftan, and the countries to the Eaft of it, from 
Abyflirita, from various‘dates on the Southern coad of 
Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, that when the 

whole 
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whole are afTembled they have been computed to 
amount Jto two hundred thoufand. In fome years the 
number is farther increafed by fmall bands of pilgrims 
from fevcral interior provinces of Africa, the names 
and fituations of which are juft beginning to be known 
in Europe. For this laft faft we are indebted to the 
Aflbeiaiion for promoting the Difeoveryof the Interior 
Parts of Africa, formed by fome Britifli Gentlemen, 
upon principles fo liberal, and with views fo public- 
fpirited, as do honour to themfelves and to their 
country. Proceedings, See. p. 17^. 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy CouncU 
pn the Slave Trade, other particulars are contained ; 
and it appears that the commerce carried on by caravans 
in the interior parts of Africa is not only widely ex¬ 
tended, but of conliderable value. Befides the great 
caravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by 
Mahomedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there 
are caravans which have no objeft but commerce, 
which fet out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
other Hates on the fea coaft, and penetrate far into 
the interior country. Some of them take no lefs chao 
fifty days to reach the place of their deftination; and, 
as the medium pf their rate of travelling may be eftir 
mated at about eighteen miles a-day, the extent of their 
journey may be ealily computed. As both the time of 
their outfet, and their route, are known, they are met 
by the people of all the countries through which they 
travel, who trade with them. Indian goods of every 
kind form a confiderable article in this traffic, in ex¬ 
change for which the chief commodity they can give is 
Saves, Part vi. 
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As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely 
commercial, do not commence at Hated feafons, and 
their routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they .'ire compofed, a de- 
feviption cannot be given of them with the fame .degree 
of accuracy as of the great caraVans which vifit Mecca. 
But by attending to the* accounts of fome autliqfs, and 
the occaCiona] hints of others, fudlcient information 
jnay be gathered to fatisfy us, that the circulation of 
Eaftern goods by thefe caravans is very extenfive. The 
fame intercoutfe which was anciently kept up by the 
provUices in the North-eaft of Afia with Indoftan and 
China, and which I formerly deferibed, ftill fubfifts. 
Among all the numerous tribes of Tartars, even of 
thofe which retain their paftoral manners in greateft 
purity, the demand for the produftions of thefe two 
countries is very confiderable. Voyages de Pallas, 
tom, i. p. 357, &c, tom. ii. p. 422. In order to fup- 
ply them with thefe, caravans fet out annually from 
Boghar, {Hackluyt, vol. i. p. 332.) Samarcand, Thi¬ 
bet, and fcveral other places, and return with large 
cargoes of Indian and Chinefe goods. But the trade 
carried on between Ruffia and China, in this part of 
Afia, is by far the mod extenfive and bed known. 
Some connexion of this kind, it is probable, was kept 
up between them from the earlied period, but it in- 
creafed greatly after the interior parts of Ruflxa were 
rendered more scceflible by the conqueds of Zingis 
Khan and Tamerlan?, The commercial nations of 
JEurope were fo well acquainted with the mode of car- 
Tying on this trade, that foon after the Portuguefe had 
opened the communication with the Ead by the Cape 
of Good Hope, an attempt was made, in order to di- 

minifh 
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mlnifh the advantages which they derived from this 
difcovery, to prevail on the RutEans to convey Indian 
and Chinefe commodities through the whole extent of ' 
their empire, partly by land-carriage and partly by 
means of navigable rivers, to fome port on the Baltic, 
from which they might be diftributed through every 
part of £urope. Ramufio Raccolto da Viaggi, vol. i- 
p, 374* B. Hift. du Commerce de la Ruffie, par M. 
Schreder, tom. u p. 13, This fcheme, too great for 
the monarch then on the throne of RuiFia to carry into 
execution, was rendered praflicable by the conquefts of 
Ivan Bafilowitz, and the genius of Peter the Oreat. 
Though the capit.ds of the two empires were fituated 
2t the immenfe diftance of fix thoufand three hundred 
and feventy-eighc miles from each other, and the routq, 
lay for above four hundred miles through an uninw 
habited delerr, (BelFs Travels, vol. ii. p. 167.) cara* 
vans travelled from the one to the other. But though 
it had been flip ul a ted, %vlien this intercourfe was efta^ 
bliCied, that the number of perfons in each caravan 
ihould not exceed t\vo hundred, and though they were 
fhut up within the walls of a Caravanferai during the 
. fhort time they were fuffered to remain in Pekin, and 
were allowed to deal only with a few merchants, tq 
whom a monopoly of the trade wdth them had been 
granted; yet, notwithftanding all thefe reftraints and 
precautions, the jealous vigilance with which the Chi- 
nefe government excludes foreigners from a free inter¬ 
courfe with its fabje£ls, was alarmed, and the admifSon 
of the RulSan caravans into the empire was foon pro*«‘ 
hibited. After various negotiations, an expedient was 
at length devifed, by which the advantages of mutual 
coinnierce were fecured, without infringing the cau- 
D D 4 tlQUS 
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tious arrangements of Chiiiefe policy. On the boun<U 
ary of the two empires, two fmall towns were built 
almofi: contiguous, Kiachta inhabited by Ruffians, 
and Mairaatfchiu by Chincfe. To thefe all the mj^r- 
ketable produdlions of their refpeflive countries are 
brought by the fubjecls of each empire 5 and the furs, 
the linen and woollen Sloth, the leather, the gljifs, &c. 
of Ruffia, are exchanged for the Clk, the cotton, the tea, 
the rice, the toys, &c. of Chijia. By fome well-judged 
conceflions of the fovereign now feated on the throne 
of Ruffia, whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the illi¬ 
beral^,maxims of many of her predecelTors, this trade is 
rendered fo flcurifliing, that its amount annually is not 
lefs than eight hundred thoufand pounds fterling, and 
^ it is the only trade which China carries on almoft en¬ 

tirely by barter. Mr. Coxe, in his account of the Ruf¬ 
fian difeoveries, has collefled, with His ufual attention 
and difeernment, every thing relative to this branch of 
trade, the nature and extent of which were little known 
ill Europe. Part ii. chap, ii, iii, iv. Nor is Kiachta 
the only place where Ruffia receives Chinefe and In¬ 
dian commodities. A confiderably fupply of both is 
brought by caravans of independent Tartars to Oren¬ 
burg, on the river Jaik; Voyage de Pallas, tom. i. 
p. 355, &c. to Troitzkaia, on the river Oui, and to 
other places which I might mention. I have entered 
into this long detail concerning the mode in which the 
produflions in India and China are circulated through 
Ruffia, as it affords the moft ftriking inftance, I know, 
of the great extent to which valuable commodities may 
be conveyed by land-carriage. 


NOTE 
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NOTE LV. Sect. IV. p. ip,*. 

The only voyage of clifcovery in the Atlantic Ocean 
towards the Sontbj by^ny of the ancient commercial 
Rates in the Mediterranean, is^atcf Hanno, tmdcr^ 
taken by order of the republic of Carthage. As the 
fituation of that city, much nearer the Straits than 
Tyre, Alexandria, and the other feats of ancient trade 
which have been mentioned, gave it more immediate 
accefs to the ocean; that circumftance, togeihc^with 
the various fctilements which the Cartriagirdans had 
made in different provinces of Spain, naturally fug- 
gefted to them this enterprife, ai^d afforded them the 
profpeft o*f confidcrable advantages from^its fuccefs. 
The voyage of Hanno, inftead of invalidating, foems to 
confirm- the juRnefs of the rcafons which have been 
given, w'hy no fimilar attempt was made by the other 
commercial Rates in the Mediterranean, 


NOTE LVL Sect. IV. p. 195. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted 
confidered this voyage of the Pheniciajis as fabulous, 
Herodotus mentions a circumftance concerning it, 
which feems to prove that it had really been performed. 

The Fhenicians/^ fays he, affirmed that, in fail- 
** ing round Africa, they had .the fun on their right 
** hand, wdiich to me appears not to be credible, 
** though it may be deemed fo by others.” Lib. Jv, 
c. 42, This, it is certain, muft have happeneii, if they 

really 
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really accompliftied fuch a voyage. The fcience of 
afkronomy, however, was in that early period fo im- 
perfeft, that it was by experience only that the Phe- 
nicians could come at the knowledge of this faftj 
tlicy durft not, without this, have ventured to affert what 
would have appeared to be an improbable fi£lion. Even 
after what they related) Herodotus dilbelievedfit. 


NOTE LVII. Sect. IV. p. 205. 

Notwithstanding this increafing demand for the 
productions of India, it is remarkable, that during the 
lixtcenth century fome commodities which are now 
the chief articles of importation from the Eaft, were 
either altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea, 
the importation of which, at prefent, far exceeds that 
of any other produftion of the Eaft, has not been in 
general ufe, in any country of Europe, a full century j 
and yet, during that Ihort period, from fome fingular 
caprice of tafte, or power of faftiion, the infufion of a 
leaf brought from the fartheft extremity of the earth, 
of v/hich it is perhaps the higheft praife to fay that it 
is innoxious, has become almoft a neceflary of life in 
feveral parts of Europe, and the paflion for it defeends 
from the moft elevated to the loweft orders in fociety. 
In 1785 it was computed that the whole quantity of 
tea imported into Europe from China was about nine¬ 
teen millions of pounds, of which it is conje£lured that 
twelve millions were confumed in Great Britain and 
the dominions depending upon it* Dodfley’s Annual 
Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156. In 1789 twenty- 
one millions of pounds were imported. The porcelain 

of 
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of China, now as common in many parts of Europe 
as if it were of domedic manufacture, w^as not known 
to the ancients. Marco Polo is the hril among the 
moderns who mentions it. The Portuguefe began to 
import it not long after their firft voyage to China, 
A. D. 1517 > hut it w^as^i confiderable time before tlie 
ufe of it, became exteniive. * 


NOTE LVIII. p. 23^., 

Accoroing to all the writers of antiquity, the In¬ 
dians are faid to be divided into feven trfbes or cads. 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. &c. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
p. 153, &c. Arrian. Indie, c. lo- They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by confidering fome of the fub- 
divifions of the carts, as if they had been a diftinft in¬ 
dependent order. But that there wxre no more than 
four original carts, we learn from the concurrent tef- 
timony of the beft informed modern travellers. A 
mod didinft account of thefc we have in La Porte 
Ouvevte, ou la vraye s'cprefentation de la Vie, 
des Mocurs, de la Religion, et du Service dcs Bra- 
“ mines, qui demeurent fur lesCodes deChoromandel/* 
&c. This w'as compiled before the middle of lad cen- 
tiiry, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch fac¬ 
tory at Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an 
intelligentBrahmin, he acquired information concerning 
the manners and religion of the Indians, more authen¬ 
tic and extenfive than was known td Europeans prior 
to the late tranflations from the Sanfkrect language. 
I mention this bock, becaufe it feems to be lefs known 
than it deferves to be. There remains now no doubt 

with 
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with refpeft either to the number or the funflioiis of 
the cafts, as both are afcertained from the jnoft an¬ 
cient and facrcd books of the Hindoos, and confirmed 
by the accounts of their own inftitutionsj given by 
Brahmins eminent for their learning. According to 
them, the different cafts preceded from Brahma, the 
immediate agent of tlie creation under the Supreme 
Power, in the following manner, which eltablifhes 
both the rank which they were to hold, and the office 
which they were required to perform. 

Theft, from the mouth (wifdom): To pray, 
to read, 'to inftruft. 

The Chehterecj from the arms (ftrength): To drav? 
the bow, to fight, to govern. 

The Bice^ from the belly or thighs (nourifhment): To 
provide the neceflaries of life by agriculture and 
traffic. 

The Soadetf from the feet (fubje£lion): To labour, 
to ferve. 

The preferibed occupations of all thefe claflcs arc 
cflential in a well-regulated ftate. Subordinate to 
them is a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denominated 5//r- 
run Sutihrj fuppofed to be the offspring of an unlawful 
union between perfons of different cafts. Thefe are 
moftly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xeix. This 
adventitious caft is not mentioned, as far as I know, by 
any European author. The diftindlion was too nice 
to be obferved by them, and they feem to coiifider the 
members of this caft as belonging to the Soodcr. 

Befides. 
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^efides thefe acknowledged cafts, there is a race of 
unhappy pen, denominated, on the Coromandel coaft, 
Pariarsj and, in other parts of India, Chandalas, Thefe 
are out-cafls from their original order, who, by their 
mifeonduft, have forfeited all the privileges of it. ' 
Their condition is, undoubtedly,^the lowed degradation 
of humaji nature. No perfon of any cad will have 
the lead communication with them. Sonnerat, tom. i. 

P* 5 Si 5 ^* ^ Pariar approach a Nayr^ 7. e. a warrior 

of high cad, on the Malabar coad, he may put him to 
death with impunity. Water or milk are confidered 
as defiled even by their fliadow palling ovey them, •and 
cannot be ufed ur.til they are purified. Ayeen Akbery, 
vol. iii. p. 243. It is almod impoflible for words to 
exprefs the fenfation of vilenefs that the. name of Pariar 
or Chandala conveys to the mind of a Hindoo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or inditutions of his 
cad finks into this degraded fituation* This it is which 
renders Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to the indi¬ 
tutions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of cad is, to 
them, the lofs of all human comfort and refpecliability ; 
and is a punilhment, beyond comparifon, more fevere 
than excommunication in the mod triumphant period 
of Papal power. 

The four original cads are named, and their fundllons 
deferibed in the Mahabarat, the mod ancient book of the 
Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with which 
Europeans are hitherto acquainted. Baghvat-Geeta, 
p, 130. The fame diftinflion of cads was known to • 
the author of Heeto-pades, another work of confider- 
ablc antiquity, tranflated from the Sanflcrect, p. aji. 
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The mention of one cifcutnftance tefpeftirtg the 
diftinaion of cafts has been omitted in riie text* 
Though the line of feparition be fo drawn, as to render 
the afeent from an inferior to a higher caft abfoluCely im- 
poiBble, and it would be regarded as a nioft enormous 
impiety, if one m a flower order (hould prefumc to 
perform any fundlion belonging to thofe of a«fuperior 
caft; yet, in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it to be 
lawful for perfons of a high clafs to exercife fome of 
the occupations allotted to a clafs below their own, 
without lofing their caft by doing fo. Pref. of Pundits 
to theCodetof Gentoo Laws, p. loo. Accordingly 
we find Brahmins employed in the fervice of their 
princes, not only as minifters of flate, Onne's Frag¬ 
ments, p* 207, ’but in fubordinnte ftations. Moft of 
the officers of high rank in the army of Sevagi, the 
founder of the Mahratta ftate, were Brahmins, and 
fome of them Pundits or learned Brahmins. Ibid, 
p. 97. Hurry Punt and Purferam Bhow, who com¬ 
manded the Mahratta forces, which afted in con- 
yunftion with the army of Lord Cornwallis a gain ft 
Tippoo Saib, were Brahmins. Many Seapoys in the 
fervice of the Eaft India Company, particularly in the 
Bengal prefidency, are of the Brahmin caft. 

Another fact concerning the cafts defences notice- 
An immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, in fome 
years, to more than 150,000, vlGtthe Pagoda of Jag- 
gernaut in Oriffa, (one of the moft ancient and moft 
•revered places of Hindoo worfliip,) at the time of the 
annual feftival in honour of the deity to whom the 
temple is confecrated. The members of all the four 
calls are allowed promifeuoufly to approach the altar 

of 
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of the idol, and feating themfelves without diftinClion^ 
eat indifcyiminate of the fame food. This feems to 
indicate fome remembrance of a (late prior to the 
inditutioii of cads, when all men were confidered as 
equal. 1 have not fuch information as enables me to 
account for a praflice fo repugnant to the firll ideas 
and principles of the Hindoos, either facred or civil. 
Bernier, tom. ii. p. io2. Tavernier, book ii. c. 9. 
Anquetil. Difc. Prelim, pf 81. Sketches, p. 96. 

Some of my readers mud have obferved, that I have 
not mentioned the numerous orders of Indium devoftes, 
to all of whom European writers give the appellation 
of Faquirs; a name by which the Mahomedaris diC- 
tinguldi fanatical monks of their own religion. The 
light in which I have viewed the religious inditutions 
of the Hindoos, did not render it necelTary that I diould 
confider the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their num¬ 
ber, the rigour of their mortifications, the excruciating 
penances which they voluntarily undergo, and the 
high opinion which the people entertain of their fanc- 
tity, have druck all travellers who have vlfited India, 
and their deferiptions of them are well known. The 
powerful influence of enthufiafm, the love of 
diftinction, and the defire of obtaining fome portion 
of that reverence and thofe honours which the Brah¬ 
mins are born to enjoy, may account for all the ex¬ 
traordinary things which they do and differ. One 
particular concerning them merits notice., This order 
of devotees appears to have been very ancient in India. 
The defeription of the Germanij which Strabo takes 
from Megadhenes, applies, almod in every circum- 
dancci to the modern Faquirs. Lib. ;;cy. p. Z040. B. 
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NOTE LIX. p.a3J. 

What I have aflerted in the text is in general well- 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen 
•who liave fecn much of India, and who obferved all 
they fiw with a difeerning eye, that the conquefts both 
of the Mahomedans and of the Europeans have had 
fome elfeo: upon the manners and cudoms of the na¬ 
tives. They irmplne that the drefs which the Hin¬ 
doos* now \fear, the turban, the jummah, and long 
drawers, is an imitation of that worn by their Maho- 
ttiedan conquerors. ' 3 'hc ancient chefs of the In¬ 
dians, as defciibed by Arrian, Ilift. LuUc. c. i6. was 
a muflin cloth thrown loofely about their Ihoulders, 
a mullin Hurt reaching to the middle of the leg, and 
their beards were dyed various colours*, which is not 
the fame with that ufc*d at prefent. The cuflom 
of fccluding women, and the ftri£lnefs with which 
they arc confined, isHkewife fuppofed to have been im 
troduced by the IM ihomedans. This fuppofition is in 
fomc meafure contiimed by the drama of Sacontala, 
tranflated from the Sanfkreet. In that play, feveral 
female diaiadiers are introduced, who mingle In fo- 
ciety and converfe as freely with men, as women are 
accufiomecl to do in Europe. The author, we may 
prefumc, deferibes the manners, and adheres to the 
cuftoms of his own age. But while I mention this 
remark, it is proper, likewifc, to obferve, that, from 
a pafTjge in Strabo, there is reafon to think, that, in 
the age of AlcxAmler the Great, women in India were 
gturded wdth the fame jealous attention as at prefent. 

8 « Whea 
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<< When their princes,” (fays he, copying Megaf- 
thenes,) fet out upon a public hunt, they are ac« 
** companied by a number of theif women, but along 
the road in which they travel, ropes are flrctched ori 
** each fide, and if any man approich near to them 
he Is inftantly put to deith/^ Lib sv. p. 1037. A. 
In fome^ parts of India, where? the original manners 
of the people may be fuppofed to fubfift in greateft 
purity, particularly in the high country towards the 
fources of the Indus, women of rank refide in private 
apartments, fecluded from fociety. Forfteris Travels, 
vol. \m p. 228. Women even of the Brahmin ca^ ap¬ 
pear in the flreets w'ithout a veil; and it is only, as t 
am informed, in the houfes of perfons of high rank 
or great opulence that a diftinfl: quarter or hatam is" 
allotted to the w»omen. The influence of European 
manners begins to be apparent among the Hindoos 
who refide in the town of Calcutta. Some of them 
drive about in EnglKh chariots, fit upon chairs, and 
furniCh their houfes with mirrors. Many circumftances 
might be mentioned, were this the proper place, which, 
it is probable, will contribute to the progrefs of this 
ijplrit of imitation. 


NOTE LX. p. 236. 

It is amufing to obferve how cxaftly the ideas of 
an intelligent Afiatic coincide with thofe of the Eu¬ 
ropeans on this fubjeft. In reflefting, fays he, 
« upon the poverty of Turan [the countries beyond 
the Oxu$] and Arabia, I was at firft at a lofs to 
aflign a rcafon why thefe countries have never been 
EE •• able 
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able to, retain wealth, wliilft, on tlie contrary^ it Is- 
« daily increaruig Jiv Indoftan. Timour carried into 
<5 Turan the riches of Turkey, Perfia, and Hidofli^n, 
« but they are all diflipated; and, during the reigns of 
« the four firft Caliphs, Turkey,* Perfia, part of Ara- 
« bia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain, were their tributa- 
“ ries; bift jftill they ewerc not rich. It is evident, 
then, that this .diffipation of the riches of*a ftate, 
« muft have happened either from extraordinary drains, 
or froiyi fome defect In the government. Indoftan 
« has been frequently plundered by foreign invaders, 
and not one of its kings ever gained for it any ac- 
« quifition tff -wealth ; neither has the country many 
** mines of gold and filver, and yet Indoftan abounds 
** in money and every other kind of wealth,. The 
V* . abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to the 
large importation of. gold and filver in the (hips of 
“ Europe, and other nations, many of whom bring 
ready money in exchange for the manufaftures and 
natural produftions of the country. If this is not 
« the caufe of the profperous ftate of Indoftan, it 
inuft be owing,to the peenliar bleffing of .God.’*^ 
Memoirs of Khojeh *\bdul-kurrecm, a, CaOimeeriatL 
of diftin£iIon, p. 42. 


NOTE LXL p.243. 

.. That thcmonarchs of India.were the foie proprie¬ 
tors of land, is aflerted in moft explicit terms by the 
ancients. The .people (fay they), pay a land-tax to 
their • kings,^ becaufe the whole kingdom is regal pro- 
EPrty, §.trj*o,jib.xv, p, Sicul. lib. ii. 

‘ :: i p. 153. 
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p. 153. This was not peculiar to India. In all the 
great nKjnarchies of the Eaftj the foie property of land 
feems to be veiled in the fovereign as lord paramount. 
According to Chardin, this is the Rate of property in 
Perfia, and lands were let by the monarch to the 
farmers who cultivated them, on conditions nearly re- 
fcmbling thofe granted to the Indian Ryots. Voy¬ 
ages, tom. iii. p. 339, &c. 4to. M. Volney gives a 
fimilar account of the tenure by which lands are held 
in one of the great provinces of the Turkifti empire. 
Voy. en Syrie, &c. tom. ii. p. 369, Scc» Xte precife 
mode, however, in which tlie Ryots of Indoftawheld 
their pofleflions, is a circumftance in its ancient politi¬ 
cal conflitution, with refpefl to which gentlemen of 
fuperior difeernment, who have relided long in the 
country, and filled fome of the higheft Rations in go¬ 
vernment,* have formed very different opinions. Some 
have imagined that grants of land were made by the 
fovereign to villages or fmall communities, the inha¬ 
bitants of which, under the direflion of their own 
chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in common, and di¬ 
vided the produce of it among them in certain propor¬ 
tions. Defeript. de ITnde, par M. Bernouilli, tom.ii. 
223, 3 cc. Others maintain, that the property of land 
has been transferred from the crown to hereditary offi¬ 
cers of great eminence «;nd power, denominated Ze^ 
fniridarsy who collcft the rents from the Ryots, and 
parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, 
that tlie office of the Zemindars is temporary and mi- 
nifterial, that they arc merely colleflors of revenue, re¬ 
moveable at pleafurc, and the tenure by which theRyots 
hold their pofleffions is derived immediately from the' 
fovereign. This laft opinion is fupported with great 
E E 2 ability. 
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ability, by Mr. Grant!, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of, Zemindary tenures in the landed property of Ben¬ 
gal, This quelUon {lill continues to be*agitated 
in Bengal,, and fuch plaufible arguments have been 
produced in fupport of the dilTerent opinions, that 
although it be a point, eictreme^r intereding, as the fu¬ 
ture fyftem of Britiih Snance in India appears likely 
to binge, in an efTential degree, upon it, perfons 
well acquainted with the ftatq.of India, have not been 
able to form a final and fatisfa£tory opinion upon 
this fubje£i;. Captain Kirkpatrick’s Introd. to the In- 
ftitutps of Ghazan Khan. New Afiatic Mifcelh 1 I« 
p. 130. Though die fentiments of the Committee of 
Revenue, compofed of perfons eminent for their abi- 
rities, lean to a conclufion again ft the hereditary right 
of the Zemindars in the foil, yet the Supreme Council, 
iu the year tySd, declined, for good reafons, to give 
any dccifivc judgment on a fubjcft of fuch magnitude. 
This.note was fent to the prefs before 1 had it. in 
my power to perufe Mr* Koufe’s ingenious and in- 
(IruAive Diflertation concerning the landed property of 
Bengal. In it he adopts an opinion contrary to that 
of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that candour and 
liberality of fcntiment which arc always confpicucus 
where there is no other obJe£l: in view but the difcovery 
truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal poifefs their 
landed property by hereditary right. Were I poflefled 
of fuch knowledge,-cither.of the ftate of India, or of 
the fyftem of adminijlration eltabliflied diere, as would 
be requifite for comparing thefe different theories, and 
determining which of them merits the. preference, the 
fubjeft of my refearcbes does not render it necefliiry to 
'll:,' • ^ enter 
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enter into fuch a difquifition. I imagine, however, 
that the (late of landed property in India might he 
greatly illuftrated by an accurate comparifon of it with 
the nature of feudal tenures 5 and I apprehend that' 
there might be traced •there a fudeeflion of changes 
taking glace, In much the fanfe order as has b^en ob- 
ferved in Europe, from which it might appear, that 
the poflcHion of land v/as granted at iirft during'plea-* 
fure, afterwards for life, and at length became perpe¬ 
tual and hereditary property. But even under this laft 
form, when land is acquired either by pyrehafe ir in¬ 
heritance, the manner in which the right of property 
is confirmed and rendered complete, in Europe by a 
Charter, In India by a Swwud from the fovercigii, feems 
to point out w'hat was its original ftate. According to 
each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te¬ 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly rcfemble the 
defeription which 1 have given of them. Their (fate, wc 
learn from the accounts of intelligent obferyers, is as 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race o^ 
men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
ancient Greek and Roman w^riters, whofe acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfcfil, re- 
prefent the fourth part of the annual produce of land as 
the general average of rent paid to the fovereign. Upon 
the authority of a popular author w^ho ilourifihed in 
India prior to the Chridian a;ra, we may conclude that 
a fixth part of the people’s income was, in his time, 
the ufual portion of the fovereign. Sacontala, AftV., 
p. 53. Tt is now known that what the fovereign re¬ 
ceives from land varies greatly in different parts of the 
couiury, and is regulated by the fertility or barrennefs 
£ E 3 ol 
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of the foil, the nature pf the climate, the abundance 
or fcarcity of vratcr, and many other obvious^circumr 
ftanties. By the account given of it, I fliould imagine 
that, in fome diftrids* it has been raifed beyond its 
due proportion. One circuinf\(ance with refped to the 
adminlftration of reveruie in Bengal merits notice, as it 
redounds to the honour of the Emperor Akfeer, the 
wifdoin of whofe government I have often had occaiion 
to celebrate. A general and regular alTeflment of re¬ 
venue in Bengal was formed in his reign. All the 
lands were then valued, and the rent of each inhabit¬ 
ant'and of each village afeertained. A regular grada¬ 
tion of accounts was eftablifhed. The rems of the 
different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood 
being colleded together, formed the account pf avillage; 
the rents of feveral villages being next collefted into one 
view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. 
The aggregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of 
a diftrift, and the fum total of the rents of all the 
diftrifts in Bengal, formed the account of the revenue 
of the whole province. From the reign of Akber to 
the government of Jaffeer Ali Cawn, A. D. 1757, the 
annual amount of revenue, and the modes of levying 
it,. continued with little variation. But in order to 
ralfe the fum which he had ftipulated to pay the Englidr 
on his elevation, he departed from the wife arrange¬ 
ments of Akber; many nevir modes of affeffment were 
introduced, and exaflions multiplied* 

NOTE LXII. p. 245. 

I SHALL mention only one inftance of their attention 
fo this ufeful regulation of police; Lahore^ in the 
15 - Panjab, 
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Panjab, is diftant from Agra, the ancient capital of 
Indoftan/ five hundred miles. Along each fide of the 
road between thefe two great cities, there is planted a 
continued tow of fliady trees, forming an avenue, ro 
which (whether we coit/idcr its extent; its beauty, or' 
utility in a hot climate) there isriiothing fimilar in any 
country/ Rennell’s Memoir, p, 69. 


NOTE LXIIL p. 250. 

We cannot place the equitable and mildtgovcrnrflent 
of Akber in a point of view’ more adva^ftageous, than 
by contrafting it with the connuc?t of otlier Mahomedan 
princes. In no country did iliis contrail ever appear^ 
more ftriking than in India. In the thoufandth year' 
of the Chriillan jcra, Mahmud of Ghazna, to whofe 
dominion w’ere fubjefted the fame countries wljich 
formed the ancient kingdom cf Baclria, invaded In- 
doftan. Every (Icp of his progi\!f3 in it was marked with 
blood and defohtion. The mod celebrated pag 'das,' 
the ancient monuments of Hindoo devotion and mag¬ 
nificence, w^ere deflroyed, the minifters of religion were 
rnafiacred, and with Lindltlinguifhing ferocity the coun¬ 
try was laid wafie, and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. Aboutfourhundredycarsafter, Malimud,Timur, 
or Tamerlane, a conqueror of higher fame, turned his 
irrefiftible arms agaiiill Indoftan 5 and, though born in 
an age more Improved, he not only equalled, but often 
fo far furpafied the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to be 
juftly branded with the odious name of the “ Deftroyi. 

ing Prince,” which was given to h.im by the Hin¬ 
doos, the undeferving viclims of his rage A rapid, 
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l5ttt:ftriking defcjipitiQirt of their devaftaiions may he 
found in Mr» Oro^’s^Oiflertation on the EftabKfhments 
made by the Mahomedan conquerors in Indodan. A 
more full account of them is given by Mr. Gibbon, 
vol. v.,.p. 646. voj. vi. p. 3^0, &c, The arrogant 
contempt with which^bigotted Mahomedans view all 
the nations who have not embraced the rcligioa of the 
prqiAet; will account for the unrelenting rigour of Mah¬ 
mud and Timur toward? the‘Hindoos, and greatly cn- 
. hahees the merit of the tolerant fpirit and moderation 
with which Akber governed his fubjefts. What im- 
preffion the .mild adminiflration of Akber made upon 
the Hindoos, we learn from a beautiful, letter of JeflT- 
want Sing, Rajah of Joudpore, to Aurengzebe, hia 
fanatical and perfecuting fticccflbr. “ Your royal an- 
** ceftor, Akber, whofe throne is now in heaven, con- 
** dueled the affairs of this empire in equity and firm 
fccurity for the fpacc pf fifty-two years, preferving 
every tribe of men in cafe and happinefs 5 whether 
they were followers of Jefus, or of Mofes, of Dai^ 

. ** or of Mahomed ^ were they Brahmins, were tlJcy ot 
the feft of Dharians, w'hich denies the eternity, of 
matter, or of that which aferibes the exiftence of the 
world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his cduntc- 
nance and favour ^ infomuch that his people, in gra- 
titude for the indiferiminate proteftion wjiich he af- 
forded them, difUnguifhed him by the appellation of 
Juggot GroWt Guardian of Mankind.—^—If your 
Majefty places any faith in thofe books, by diilinQlon 
* M called divine, you will there be inftruElecI, that God 
« is the God of all mankind, not the God of l^aho- 
«.medans alone. The Pagan and the Miiffulman are 
M equally in lijs prefence. Dillindioils of colours are 

if of 
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of his ordination. It is He \<rho gives cxiftencc. 
« In jrcAir temples, to his Name, the voice is nifed in 
« prayer; in a houfe of images, where the bell is 
fliaken, ftill He is the objeft of adoration. To vilify 
“ the religion and cuftjams of other men, is to fet'rft 
« naught the pleafurc of tho Almighty. When v c 
deface a pifture, we naturally incur the refentment 
of the painter; and juftly has the poet faid, Pre«^ 
“ fume not to arraign or to ferutinize the various works 
•* of Power Divine.” For this valuable communication 
we are indebted to Mr. Orme. Fragments, notes, 
p. xcvii. I have been aflured by a gent?feman wlio Iras 
read this letter in the original, that the tranllation is 
not only faithful but elegant. 


NOTE LXIV. p. 262. 

1 HAVE not attempted a defcription of any fubterratic- 
oua'excavations but thofe of Elephanta, becaufe none of 
them have been fo often vifited, or fo carefully infpeaed. 
In feveral paits of India, there are, however, flupen- 
dous Mwks of a fimilar nature. The extent and mag* 
nificence of the excavations in the ifland of Salfetta are 
fuch, that the artifl: employed by Governor Boon to 
make drawings of them, aflerced that it would require 
the labour of forty thoufand men for forty years to 
finidi them. Archacologia, vol. vii. p. 33d. Loofe as 
this mode of cfliniation may be, it conveys an idea of 
the impreflion which the view of them made upon His 
mind. The Pagodas of Ellore, eighteen miles from 
'Aurangabad, are likewlfe hewn out of the folidrock, 
and if they do not equal thofe of Elephanta mi Sal¬ 
fetta 
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fetta in magnitude, they furpafs them far in their ex* 
tent and number. M. Theveiiot, who firfl gave any 
defeription of thefe fin^ular manfions, aflerts, that for 
above two leagues all around the mountain nothing is 
to be fecn but Pagodas. Voy. pq^tiii. ch. 44. They were 
examined at greater ieifpre and with more attention by 
M. Anquetil du Perron; but as his long defeription of 
them is not accompanied with any pl.m or drawing, L 
cannot convey a diflinft idea of the whole. It is evi¬ 
dent, however, that they arc the works of a powerful 
people, and among the innumcriible figures in fculp- 
ture \frith whieh the walls are covered, all the prefent 
objects of Hindoo worftiip may be diftinguifhed. 
Zend-avelta. Difc. Prelim, p. 233. There are re¬ 
markable excavations in a Mountain at Mavalipuram 
near Sadras. This mountain is well known on the Co¬ 
romandel coaft by the name of the Seven Pagodas. A 
good defeription of the works there which are mag¬ 
nificent and of high antiquity is given. Aflat. Re- 
fearches, vol. i. p. 145, &c. Many other inflances of 
fimilar works might be produced if it were neceffary. 
What I have aflerted, p. 2B2. concerning tlie elegance 
of fome of the ornaments in Indian buildings, is con-p 
firmed by Colonel Call, chief engineer at Madras, 
who urges this as a proof of the early and high civili¬ 
zation of the Indians. ** It may fafcly be pro- 
** nounced,” fays he, that no part of the world has 
** more marks of antiquity for arts, fciences* and ci- 
vilization, than the peninfula of India, from the 
Ganges to Cape Comorin. I tliink the caivings on 
fome of the Pagodas and Choultries, as well as the 
** grandeur of the work, exceeds any thing executed 
now-a-days, not only for the delicacy of the chifel, 
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^ true tht <ixp«!2c»i wr v:vrT(lru-cH<?iT,,<?0!)tC4tmr;i^^ 

^ udr.'.a^fs^ to vivt (jiifencv?; tbe €cmpctj<riat 
^ w ru cum••: d, -i u a re- whut gb cs ¥tuto>{b>f 

phicul Tr JnucUoIlS^ voL IxiL p. 574^ I uiirt fi-appy tSjs 
Slid my iJ.-'iu, tbdc rL>: ia^it creiteJ by tW 

dooi were formvd ui?c:i e£ tb^ofe e^veriis* ia. 

wIiLclt rtie rac'j cf were 0'r’gi;!:>ai]lT 

canlicuaed and marc £uU) luTeU’cd bv Mrs 
In i ihort d'Liijrt.ifieu eu the riimltive ilanrfat’d,^ tsr 
prototype cr tne JhFerert tiyie^ o£ art.’htccclstt'eji 
die Egyptian, HtLuico, iCoorUxi^ Gethic> and Chineit^ 
he has e'sicniued and illuibarfd th<it cisris^us. 
udeh grea: ingermiev. Trai^eis in p* 63—77% 


India, fays Strabo, pTo.iucei? a variety of lubdu^ice^ 
which dye the moil awlaurubie colour^'* Pliat the 
dicruify which produced the beautiful blue colour, 
the fame with the tnd:§Q of the moderns, wc may 
conclude not only from the refemblance of the uame, 
and die fimiiarity of the effefts, but from the deferip- 
tion given by Pliny in the palPige which I have quoted 
in the text. He knew duu it was a preparation of a 
vegetable fubftance, though ho was ilMuformcd both 
concetning the plant itfeif, and the pvocefs by which 
it wes iitted for ufe, wliich will not appear fiirprifing, 
when v;e recoiled: tlie account formerly given of the 
ftrangc ignorance of the ancients with relpcd to tht: 
origin and preparation of filk. From the colour of lu- 
digo, in the form in which it was imported, it is dc* 
nominated by feme authors, Airamentum Lidicumy anil 

Ifidictim 
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Indieum Nigrum^ Salmaf* Excrcit. p. 18o, and is men* 
tinned under the laft of thefc names, among ‘ihe artw 
cics of importation from India. Pcripl. Mar. Erythfw 
p. 22. The colour of the modern Indigo, when undi« 
luted, refembles tliat of the aticient Indicum, being fo 
intcnfely coloured as to appear black. Delaval’s Ex- 
perim. Inquiry into the Caufe of the Changes of Co¬ 
lours, Pref. p. xxiii. Indigo^ is the principal dyc-flufF 
ufed by the tiativ6s of Sumatra, and is much cultivated 
in^liat iflandj but the mode of preparing it differs 
from that which is common among the people of In- 
do (Ian. Maiftien. Hi ft. of Sumatra, p. 77. There has 
been lately found in the Circar of Rajamundry a new 
fpccies of Indigo, denominated the Tree Indigo^ w»hich, 
' as it grows wdld and in great abundance, promifes to 

be a difeovery of confiderable ufc. Oriental Repertory, 
No. I. p. 39, &c. The Gintt Laccay ufed in dying a 
red colour, w»as likewife known to the ancients, and 
by the fame name winch it now bears. Salmaf. £x- 
ercit. p. 810. This valuable, fubftance, of fiich exten- 
five utility in painting, dying, japanning, varniniing, 
^ and in the manufaflure of fealing^wax, is the production 

of a very minute infeft. Thcfe infefts 6x themfelvcs 
upon the fucculent extremities of the branches of cer¬ 
tain trees, and are foon glued to the place on which 
they fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid which exudes 
from theiv bodies, the gradual accumulation of which 
forms a complttc cell for each infcflt, which is the 
tomb of the parent, and the birth-place of its ofF- 
fpring. Thi» glutinous fubftance, with which the 
branches of trees arc entirely covered, is the Gum- 
lacca. An account of its formation, nature, .and ufe^ 
is given in the Philof. Tranf vol, ixxi. part ii. p. 374. 

in 
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in a concift?, accurate, and fatUfaftory manner. Some 
curious obfervations upon this infeci are publiflied by 
Mr. Roxburgh, who cultivates the fludy of Natural 
Hlftory in India with great affiduity and fuccefs. Afia- 
tic Refearches, voL ii. p. 361. It is remarkable that 
Ctefias Teems to have ^received an account tolerably 
di(lin£h of the infeeb by which the Guni-lacca is pro¬ 
duced, and celebrates the beauty of the colour which it 
dyes. Excerpta ex Indic.^ ad calc. Herodot. edit. Wef- 
Heling, p. 830- Ifidsau Dyers was the ancient nam^of 
thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the line red, 
which points out the country whence the matgrials 
they ufed were brought. Salmaf. ib. p.*8io. From 
their dying cotton-ftuffs with difFtrent colauis, it is 
evident that the ancient Indians mufl: ha\e made fome 
conCderable proficiency in chemical knowledge. Pliny, 
lib. XXXV. c. ii, j 42. gives an account of this an as 
far as it was known anciently. It is precifely tliefame 
with that now ptatlifed in callico-printing. 


NOTE LXVI. p. 279. 

As San&reet literature is altogether a new acquU 
Ction to Europe, Baghvat>Geeta, the firft tratifiation 
from that language, having been publifhed fo late as 
A. D. 17851 it is intimately conncfled with the fubjecl 
of my inquiries, and may afford entertainment to fbme 
of my readers, after having reviewed in the text, with 
a greater degree of critical attention, the two Sanfkrect 
works moft worthy of notice, to give here a fuccin<^ 
account of other compofirions in that tougue with 
which wc have been made acquainted. The estenfive 
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other nations. But in feme of them the characters of thtf 
animals introduced are very ill fuftained; to dypfcribe t 
tyger as extremely devout, and praftifing charity, and 
other religious duties, p. i6. or an old moufe well 
read in the Neeiee Zebras^ i. c. Syftcms'of morality 
and policy, p 24.5 a cat rcadidg religious ^ooks,p. 35, 
&c. difeovers a virant*of tade, and an inatteiition to 
propriety. Many of the moral fayings, if conGdered 
as detached maxims, are founded upon a thorough 
knowledge o£.life and manners, and convey indrudiion 
with elegant iimplicity. But the attempt of the author 
to form his Nyork into a conne£i;ed feries of fables, and 
his mode of interweaving with them fuch a number of 
moral reflections in profe and in verfe, renders the 
ftructure of the whole fo artificial that the perufal of 
it becomes often unplenfant. Akber was fo fenfible of 
this, that, among other indrudions, he advifes his 
Vizier to abridge the long digreilions in that work. By 
thefe driCtures it is far from my intention to detraCt in 
the fmalled degree from the merit of Mr- Wilkins- 
His country is much indebted to him for having opened 
a new fource of fcience and tade. The celebrity of 
the Heeto»pades, as well as its intriniic merit, not- 
withdanding the defeCls which I have mentioned, 
judify hi8 cht)ice of it, as a work worthy of being 
made known to Europe in its original form- From 
reading this and his other tranflations, no man will 
refufe him the praife, to which he modcdly confines 
his pretenfions, ** of having drawn a picture which 
• we fuppofe to be a true Hkenefs, although we arc 
unacquainted with the original.’* Pref. p xiv.— 
a. In the fird Number of the New Afiatic Mifcellany, 
we have a tranflation of a celebrated compoiition in the 

Ead, 
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Eaft^ known by the title o£the Fiw Gems. It confids 
of liinzas by five poets who attended tlie.court of 
AbiiTura, King of Bengal. Some of thcfe llanzas are 
fimple and elegant.—3, An ode tranflated from Wullij 
in which that extravagance of fancy, and thofe far¬ 
fetched and unnatural conceits, which fo ofttsn difgufi: 
Europeans with the poeticalIcompofitions of the Eaft, 
abound too much. The editor has not informed us to 
whofe knowledge of* the SanJkrcet we arc indebted 
for thefc two tranflations.—4.'Some original grafts of 
land, of very ancient dates, tranilated by Mr. Wilkins. 
It may feem odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of 
property fliould be ranked among the literary com- 
poGtions of any people. But fo widely do the manners 
of the Hindoos differ from thofe of Europe, that as our 
lawyers multiply words and claufes, in order to render 
a grant complete, and to guard ngainft every thing 
that may invalidate it, the Pundits^ feem to difparch the 
legal part of the deed with brevity, but, in a long pre¬ 
amble and conclufion, make an extraordinary diiplay 
of their own learning, eloquence, and powers of com- 
pofition, both in profe and verfe. The preamble to 
one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the monarch 
who grants the land, in a bold drain of Eadern ex¬ 
aggeration: When his innumerable army marched, 

the heavens were fo filled with the dud of their feet 
that the birds of the air could red upon His 

elephants moved like walking mountains, and the 
earth,oppreffedbytheirweight, mouldered into dud." 
It concludes with denouncing vengeance againd rlmfe 
who (hould venture to infringe this grant: Riches 
** and the life of man are as tranfient as drops of water 
« upon the leaf of the locus. Learning this.truth, 

¥ F . O manl 
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« O man! do not attempt to deprive another of biS 
“ property.” Afialic RefearcheS] vol. i. p. i ift 8ec* 
The other grants which appears to be ftill more ancient, 
is not lefs remarkable. Both were found engraved on 
plates of copper. Ib. p. 357, §pc.—5. The tranila- 
tion of part of the Shades, publilhed by Colonel Dow, 
In the year 1768, ought perhaps to have becil firlt 
mentioned. But as this tranfiation was not made by 
him from the Sanfkreet, but tafen from the mouth of 
a BraAmin, who explained the Shader in Perfian, or 
in the vulgar language of Bengal, it will fall more pro* 
perly uUlder notice when we come to inquire into the 
date of fclence among the Hindoos, than in this place, 
where we are endeavouring to give fome idea of their 
tade and compofition. 


NOTE LXVn. p. 291. 

As many of my readers may be unacquainted with 
the extravagant length of the four 2BTas or periods of 
Indian chronology, it may be proper to give an account 
of them from Mr. Halhed's Preface to tlic Code of 
Gentoo Laws, p. xxxvi. 

I. The SuiUe Jogue (or age of purity) is faid to 
have laded three million tvi'o hundred thoufand years j 
and they hold that the life of man was extended in'that 
age to one hundred thoufand years, and that his ftature 
was twenty«one cubits. ' ‘ 

* # 

2* The Tirfa/j ^ogue (in which one third of mankind 
was corrupted) they fuppofe to have confided of two 
*' milhon 
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million four hun<lred thoufund years^ and that men 
lived u> the age of ten thoufaiid years. 

3. The Dtvapaar Jopu (in ^vhich half of the human 
race became depravecy endured one million Hx hufit^ 
dred thoufand years \ and thejlife of man was then rc» 
duced to a thoufand years* 

4. The Collet Jogue (in which all mankind are cot* 
rupted, or rather leffened^ for that is the true meaning 
of Collee) is the prefcnt sera* winch they fuppofc or* 
dained to fubfifl four hundred thoufand ^ears, of*which 
near five thoufand are already pafi;; and the life of man 
in that period is limited to one hundred years* 

Ip we fuppofe the computation of time in the Indian 
chronology to be made by folar or even by lunar years, 
nothing can be more extravagant in itfclf, or more re** 
pugnant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 
world, founded on facred and infallible authority. 
Some attempts have been made by learned men, partL 
cularly by M. Bailly, in a very ingenious diflertation 
on that fubjed, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accord fooiewliat better with that of the Old Tefta*^ 
ment \ but, as I could not explain the principles upon 
which he founds his conclufions, without entering into 
long and intricate difcuffions foreign from the fubje£l: of 
this Difiertation, and as JL cannot aflent to Come of his 
opinionSj^ 1 IhaU reft fatisfied with referring to his 
Aftrpn, ..Indienne, Difc. Prelim, p. llxvii* and leave 
my readers to Judge for thrmfelves> I am happy to 
obferve jtot a Memoir <m ihc ChxonoU^j of the 
dooa will ht publilhed ta the Seooi&d Voluxse of the 
E JF a Tranf* 
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Tfahfaftions of Society of Bengal, and I lio|Je ttiaf 
fome learned member of that body will be abld^ ftom 
his acquaintance with the languages and hiftory of the 
country, to throw light upon a fubjefl; which its 
connexion with religion and fci^ence renders extremely 
snterefting. From one ^circumftancc, however, which 
merits attention, we may conclude, that the iitforma* 
tion which we have hitherto received concerning the 
chronology of the Hindoos is very incorrect. We have, 
as .i*ar as I Icnow, only live original accounts of the 
dilVerent Jogues or aeras of the Hindoos. The firft is 
given *by M. K^ger, who received it from the Brahmins 
on the Coromandel coaft. According to it, the Suttee 
Joguc is a period of one million feven hundred and 
twenty-eight thou fa nd years ; the Tirtah Jogue is onO 
million two liundred and ninety-fix thoufand years % 
the Dwapaar Jogue is eight hundred and fixty-four 
thoufand yearns. The duration of the Collee Jogue he 
does not Ipecify. Porte Ouverte, p. 179. The next 
is that of M. Bernier, who received it from the Brah¬ 
mins of Benares. According to him, the duration of 
the Suttee Jogue w^as two million five hundred thou¬ 
fand years; that of the Tirtah Jogue one million two 
hundred thoufand years; that of the Da^apaar Jogue is 
eight hundred and fixty-four thoufaiTd years. Con¬ 
cerning the period of the Collee Jogue, he, likewife, 
U filent. Voyages, tom. ii. p, 160. The third is that 
of Colonel Dow, according to which the Suttee Jogue 
is a period of fourteen million of years; the Tirtah 
Jogue one million eiginy thoufand; ' the Dwapaar 
Jogue fev'enty-two thoufand; and the Collee Jogue 
thirty-fix thoufand years. HHU of Hindoft. rol. K 
The fourth account is that of-M. Le Gentil, 

who 
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wKo received It from the Brahmins of t!ie Coromandel 
coaft, and as his information was acqviired in the fame 
part of India^ and derived from the fame fource with 
that of M, Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. 
IVlem* dc L’Academ. lies Sciences pour I77^> tom. il. 
part i^p. 176. The fifth is tlte account of Mr. Halhed, 
which I have already given. From this difcrcpancy, 
not only of the total* numbers^ feut of many of the 
articles in the different accounts, it is manifefi that 
our information concerning Indian chronology is 
hitherto as uncertain as the whole fyftcm of i^is wild 
and fabulous. To me it appears highly probable, that 
when wc undcriland more thoroughly the principles 
upon which the factitious xras or#Jogues of the Hin¬ 
doos have been formed, that we may be more able to 
reconcile their chronology to the true mode of com¬ 
puting time, founded on the authority of the OldTefta- 
ment; and may likcwife find reafon to conclude, that 
the account given by their aftronomers of the fituatioa 
of the heavenly bodies at the beginning of the Collee 
Jogue, is not eRabllChed by a£kual obfervation, but .the 
refult of a retrofpcdlive calculation.*. Whoever under¬ 
takes to invefiigate farther the chronology of the Hin¬ 
doos, will derive great affifiance from a Memoir of Mr. 
Marfden on that fubje£f, in which he has explained the 
nature of their year, and the feveral aeras in ufc among 
them, with much ingenuity and precifion. Fh.ilcf. 
T^^anfact. voL Ixxx. part il> p. 560. 




NOTE 
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NOTE LXVIIL p. 300. 

In the public buildings of find proofs aiK$ 

IKionuments of the prolfciency of the Brahmi,ns in 
fcience, particularly of their attention to aftronomical 
obfervatibn. Their religion cnjt)ins, that the four fides 
of »Pagoda (hould face the four cardinal points*. In 
order to execute this with accuracy^ they take a me¬ 
thod deferibed^by M. ie Gezitii, which difeovers a 
confiderablc degree of fcience. He carefully examined 
the poGtion of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be 
perfedlly exacl, Voy. tom. i. p* 133, See. Asfome 
of their Pagodas are very ancient, they muft have early 
attained fuch a portion of knowledge as was requifitc 
for placing them properly. On die ceilings of Choul- 
trjs, and other ancient edifices, the twelve figns of 
the zodiac are often delineated ^ and, from their rc- 
femblancc to thofe which are now univerfally ufed, it 
is highly probable that the knowledge of thefe arbitrary 
fymbols was derived from the Eafi. Colonel Call has 
publiflied a drawing of the figns of the zodiac, which, he 
found on the ceiling of a Choultry at Verdapettah, in 
the Madura country. Phil. Tranfaft. vol. Ixii. p. 353. 
I have a drawing of them in sny pofilfiion, differing 
from his in fomc of the figures, but I cannot fay in 
what particukr place it was found. Sir Robert Barker 
deferibes an obfervatory at Benares, which he vifited 
A. D. 1772. In it he found inftrunicnts for aftro- 
nomxcai obfervation, of very large dimenfions, and 
confiruclcd with great Ikill and ingenuity. Of all 
‘hefe he h.^s publifhed dratvings. Phil. Tranfafl. 

vol.. 
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trol. Ixvn, p. 598# According to traditionary account, 
this obfervatory was built by the Emp(*ior Akber. The 
view which Sir Robert took of it was an hafty one. It 
mcrita a more attentive infpc£lion^ in order to deter¬ 
mine whether it was co|)llru£ted by Akbcr, or creeled ia 
feme more early period. Sir Rojicrt intimat "o, that none 
butBrihmins who underilood the Sanlkreet, and could 
confult the agronomical tables written hi that language, 
were capable of calculating eclipfes. P. Ticflenthaler 
deferibesy in a very curfory manner, two obfeivatlbries 
furnifibed wdth inftruments of extraordinary magnitudei 
at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of Milwaf Ber- 
noiuUi, tom. i. p. 31(5, 347. But thefe are moderii 
ftruflures. > 


SxNCE the firft edition of the Hiftorical Difquifition 
was publilhed, the Souriak Seddantam, or, according 
to a more correct orthography, the Sdrya Siddhanta, 
on the principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian Aftronomy is founded, has been difeevered at 
Benares by Sir Robert Chambers* He immediately 
communicated tliis valuable work to Samuel Davis, 
Efq. who has favoured the world with a tranflation 
of feveral confiderable extrafls from it. 

The Surya Siddhanta is compofed in the Sinlkrcct 
language, and profeffes to be a divine reve^ *tIon, (as 
Abul Fazel had related, Ayeen Albery, HI* p. 8«) com¬ 
municated to mankind, more than twp millions of 
years ago, towards the clofe of the Stt^ m Satya 
Jogue, the fir(t of the four fabulous ages hltq which 
the Hindoo Mythologies divide the period, 

r 3 ? 4 , ^h 
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which they fuppofc the world to have cxiflied. But 
when this accompaniment of fiflion and extravagance 
is removed, there is left behind a verj rational and 
elaborate fyftem of aftronomical calculation. From 
this Mr* Davis has fele£led wha^ relates to the calcula¬ 
tion of Ecllpfesy and hits illuflrated it with great in¬ 
genuity- The manner in which that fubjeft is treated 
has fo clofe an affinity to the methods formerly brought 
from India, and of which I have given fome account, 
as to confirm ftrongly the opinion that the Surya 
Siddhanta is the fource from which all the others are 
deriveJ(. How far the real date of this work may 
be afeertained from the rules and tables wffiich it con¬ 
tains, will be more clearly eftablifhed when atranflation 
of the whole is publifhed- In the mean time it is 
evident, that what is already known with refpe£k to 
thefe rules and tables, is extremely favourable to the 
hypothefis which aferibes a very high antiquity to the 
Aflronomy of the Brahmins. 


The ctrcumflance, perhaps, mod worthy of atten¬ 
tion in the Extracts now referred to, is the fyftem of 
Trigonometry included in the Aftronomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta. Aflat, Refearch. ii- p, 245. 
249. It may be fhewn that this fyftem is founded 
on certain Geometrical Theorems, which, though 
modern Mathematicians be well acquainted wdth, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geo¬ 
metricians. 

It is with pleafure, too, we obferve, that Mr. Davis 
has in his pofleflion feveral other ancient books of 
Hindoo Aftrononiy, and that there is reafon to 

expeft 
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expe£): /rom him a tranilatzon of the whole Surjra 
Siddhbita. 

It muft be added, that we alfo learn from the fecond 
volume of the Anatic^lefearches, that fome veftigea 
of Algebraical calculation have? been difeovered among 
the Brahmins; particularly Rules for the folution of 
certain Arithmetical qpeftions, with which it ftiould 
feem that nothing but Algebra could have furnUhed 
them. Aiiat. Refearch. ii. p. 46s. note, 487. 495. 

My friend, Mr. Profellbr Playfair, *has examined 
that Extraft from the Surya Siddhanta, vt^hich gives an 
account of the ancient Hindoo fydem of Trigonometry, 
and has difeovered the principles on which it is found¬ 
ed. It is with pleafiire I announce, that the rcfulc of 
this examination will be communicated foon to the 
Public; and will afford an additional proof of the ex¬ 
traordinary progrefs which tlie natives of India had 
early made in the molt abltrufe fciences* , 


4 +^ 
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FazeK mjnlflcr to Akber, /bwcjgn of Indcftan, 
publifties the Ayeeo Akbery, 250. And Hecio- 
Padei, 451. , • 

AcefintSt a city built on that river by Alexander the Greats 

35 »- . . 

^ras of Indian chronology^ explainedj 434* Remarks on, 

435 - 

Afruat general idea of the continent cf, and of its trade, 
185. Origin of the ilave>trade, 211. 

Jgatkemerus, his account of the ifland of Taprobana, 97, 
His chara^er of Ptolemy the geographer. 371. 
Jgathodamon^ illulbates the geography of Piolemy, by* 
maps, 37 K 

Akher^ fovereign of Indoilan. his cbarafler. 249. 424. 
A^huquerquet Alphonfo, the Portuguefe admiral, feizes 
the ifland of Ormns, 177. His operations on the Red 
Sea. 178. 

Ahxandor the Greatf his cn ten five views refpefting India. 
15* His expedition to India. 16. His war with Porus. 

18. How obliged to relinquiA his enterprrze, 20. His 
meafures for opening a maritime communication with 
India, zi. His account of India confirmed by modern 
obfervations, 26. His political views in exploring that 
country, 28. His meafures to unite his European and 
Afiatic Aibjeds, 30. Cdnlcquences of his death, 36. 
The AiFerings of his army from the periodica] rains. 
342. His furprize at the tides of the Indian ocean. 346. 
Cities built by him in India, 351. 353. Intended a 
furvey of the Cafpiati Tea. 365. 
fUixandrUy long the chief feat of commerce with India, 

' 45* The light-houfe on the Pharos ere^ed by Ptolemy 

Lagus* 
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■ XagU9f 4$* Mode of condufling the filk trade at t^at 
porc> 70. The Venetians trade there for fiik, 145. 
And the Florentines, 149. Is fubjeded to the Turks, 
181. 

J/geha, a mode of calculation not unknown to the Brah¬ 
mins, 441. 

Allahabad^ the modern name of the ancient city of Pa* 
Jibothra, 39. Account of this city by Megallhenes, 41; 
Remarks of Major Rennell on thisfubjed, 3561 
jSmtrica^ difeovered by Cbriitopher Qolumbus, 168. The 
Bail India trade a continual drain from its lilver mines, 
210. ^Origin of the Have-trade, 2124 Contraft between 
the natives of America and of India, when firft difeovered, 

‘ ‘214. The trade of Europe with each compared, 217. 
Was obliged to be colonized in order to be improved, 
218. Supplies Europe with its produ<fls, in return for 
manofaflures, 219. 

jiniiochus the Great^ his inroad into India, 358. 

JnNninuSt Marcus, emperor, notices of an embalTy lent 
by him to the emperor of China, 91, 
jin/werf, greatly enriched by becoming the Baple of the 
Hanieatic league, 163. 

^ jirabians, anciently great dealers in fpices from the £afl, 
65. Great alterations elFefted in their manners by the 
religion of Mahomet, 116. They conquer Egypt and 
Perfia, 117. A view of their commercial navigation, 
11$. Are the £rft who mention porcelane and tea, 121. 
Derived the knowledge of the mariner’s compafs from 
Europe, 385, Make no fcruple to plunder the caravans 
travelling to Mecca, 404. 

ArifiotU^ his political advice to Alexander the Great, 29. 
His jufi defcripiion of the Cafpian Tea, 364. Doubted 
the expediency of encouraging commerce in a well- 
regulated Hate, 367. 

' Af^matiUy why much ufed by the ancients, 65. 

Arriatt, character of his Hi/lory of the Indian expedition 
of Alexander the Great, 24, His account of the com¬ 
merce of the ancients, 71. Inquiry into his geogra¬ 
phical knowledge of India, 76. Ja the firft ancient 
writer who had any knowledge of the Eaftern coaft of 
the great peninfula of India, 78. His account of Alex¬ 
ander’s^ Indian fleet corroborated, 344, Chara^er of 
his Indian Hiftory^ His account of the Cafpian 
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Tea, 363* The places mentioned In bis Periplus com* 
spared with modern lituations and names, 373, 377. 

Arts and Sciences, where hrft cultivated, 2. 

AJheftos, its extravagant price among the Romans, 367. 

Aflronomy^ teftimonies of the great proficiency of the In- 
do/lans in, 289. 

Augjburg, greatly Enriched by becoming a mart for Indian 
commodities, 163. • 

Juguftus^ emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman province, 

$ 2 . 

Ayeen Akhery, accdUnt of the mutual tntercourfe of the 
Kail Indiaos by water, from, 344. Sec Sanfigjeet litera¬ 
ture. 


BaMmandeb^ derivation of the name, 3^9. 

BaBria, rife of the kingdom of, and us acquiiitions in 
India, 43. Is overwhelmed by the Tartars, 44,358. 

Baghvat Geta^ the pure theology taught in that poem, 
. 32 »* 

Bailly, M. his examination Into the antiquity of agronomy 
in India, 295. 

Bank of Venice, the firfi eftablifliment of that kind formed 
in Europe, 399. 

Barygaza, a confiderable emporium on the coafl of ancient 
India, its fituation afcertained, 72. 

Ba£hra, the city of, founded by the Caliph Omar, 117. 

Benares 9 the peculiar feat of In do (Ian fcicnce and literal ure, 
299. Account of the obfervatory there, 438. . 

Berenice, the city of, founded to facilitate the trade be¬ 
tween Alexandria and India, 46. 

termer, M. his account of the Indian chronology, 436. 

Bijore, inhabited by a tribe defcended from a colony left 
there by Alexander the Great, 350. 

Boddam, Baft India (hip, remarkable fpcedy voyage of, 
from Portfmouth to Madras, 366. 

Brahmins, in India, their facred rights and high privileges, 
240. Inquiry into the (late of fcientific knowiedge.smong 
them, 280. Their religious hierarchy and worftip, 301. 
Their great learning taught them a theology fuperior 
to the popular fuperilition, 319. Their doctrines coin¬ 
cide with the tenets of the Stoical School, 326. Stu- 
diouily concealed religious truths from the people, 330. 

Brace, 
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Bruce, the lAformatioD his travels afford concerning the 
maritime expeditions of king Solomon, ii. 

Bruges, made che (laple of the trade of the Hsnfeatic 
league, 1^2. Is greatly enriched, 163. 

Burruft Suiiker, a clafs among the Hindoos, defctibed, 4I2- 
Bj^iantwe hiftoriaos, a charafler of, 1 


C 

Cuja, the great trade carried on these, 591. 

CaifOi account of the caravan that travels from thence to 
Mecca, 403. 

Calicut, reception of Vsfco de Gama in that country, 171. 

Call, colon*?!, his general opinion of the antiquity of arcs 
and fciences in India, 426. 

Camel, the valuable properties of that animal, 3. Is pecu¬ 
liarly formed for craveriing fandy defens, 400. 

Candabar, under what name known to Alexander the 
Great, iS. 

Canten, in China, a faflory fettled there by the early 
Arabs, 120. 

Cape e/Good ffepe, circcmftances that led to the difeovery 
of a paffage to India that way, 169. 1 ^ faid by HerodO' 

tus to have been paffsd by fome Fhenician (hips, 19^^ 
Importance of the difeovery of this paffage by the For- 
tugueze, 221. 

Caravans, the origin of, 4. Were procefted and encou¬ 
raged under the Roman dominion, 90. Great commer¬ 
cial ufe of, in the £a(!, 1S3. Account of the caravans 
which vidt Mecca, 403. A condderable llavc^ trade 
carried on by the African caravans, 405. 

Ca/pian fea, erroneous opinion of che ancient geographers 
concerning, 51, 563. By whom flrft defcril^d in mo¬ 
dern times, 364. irs dimendons, 365, 

Cafts, or orders of focieiy among the native Geotoos, 
deicribed, 231. Remarks on the policy and tendency 
of ibis arrangement, 233. Their peculiar names, ranks# 
and odices defcril>ed, 412. 

Cathi^, the ancient name of China, 154, 

Cejlon, fuppofed to be the ifland deferibed by ancient ' 
geographers under the name of Taprobana,98, Chridian 
churches planted there, by Periian miirionirieB,,i23. la 
vifited by Marco Polo, the Venetian, 155. 


Chardin^ 
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'Chardin^ Sir John, his teftimony that the Orientals de¬ 
rived the oHs of the mariner’s compafa from the Eu* 
ropeans, 385. His account of the trade of CaiFa^ 59t« 

Chillamhrum^ defcription of the pagoda there, 262. 

the only country whence the Romans obtained 
filk, 70. Throueh what medium they received it, 
79. How the iilil-worm was conveyed from thence to 
Europe, 112. Is tradeef to by the Arabians, lao. 
Firft mention of porcelane and tea, izz. The ChrllHan 
religion propagated there by Perfian miHionaries, i23« 
How the itik of, «^s conveyed to Conftantinople, after 
the Greeks were excluded from the port of Alej^andrla^ 
124. Eilimate of the Chinefe pra^lce of navigation, 
385. How the number of Mahometans increafe in 
China, 389. A commercial intercou^e, by laifti, opened 
between that country and Ru/Iia, 407. Amazing ex¬ 
portation of tea from, to Europe, 410. 

C^ifore, the high defeent claimed by the Rajahs of, 349. 

Qhronohgy^ Indian, the four aeras of, 434. Remarks on, 
455 - 

.Cieppatra, value of her fam^'ua pearl car-rings, 68. 

CoLhos^ the ancient pearl-iiihery there, dill carried on by 
the Dutch, 76. 

Ccloursy Indian, for dying, account of, /fzy. 

Coiumhus^ hh views in that I'oyage by which he difcovered 
America, t6B. His reliance on the authority of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveller, 397. See Gama* 

Commerce^ the exteniion of, abated the hollite fentiments 
which aflunted one nation agalnd another, 152. Un¬ 
favourable opinion of Plato concerning, 566* 

Cemmon law, the origin of, traced, 247. 

Cvmorftt, Cape, is accurately delcribed by Arrian, 76. 

Cempa/i, mariner’s, was unknown by the a.icteut Chinefe 
and Arabs, 38^. 

CcnfiamiiiopU^ taken and plundered by the crafaders, 139. 
Subvcrfion of the Latin empire there, 142. Is con¬ 
quered by the Turk?, and made the feat of their go¬ 
vernment, 156. 

Conveyancing, fpecitnen of the ancient Indian ftyleof, 433. 

Coromandel coall, the inhabitants of, always great traderr, 

jc6. 

Co/m&s Ivdicopkiijles^ fome account of, and of hisChriftian 
topography, loy- His account of the iflaod of Ta- 
probana, log. 

Cotton 
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Cotton manufafluresy evidence, of their not being contmoQ 
amoog che Romans, 370. ^ ^ 

Crufadei to the Holy Land, the origin of, traced, and their 
commercial eife^K, 132. The crufaders acquired^ the 
policy and arts of the people whom they fubdued, mj. 
Brought diiFerent nations acquainied with each otner, 
152, 

e 

D 

Damafeus^ account of the caravan that travels from thence 
to Mecca, 404.. 

DojnaJi^ the name of that fpecies of iilk manufaflurey 
whence derived, 161. 

2 >Wtt/e,eAndrew, charader of his Venetian Chronicle,r 
339. 

jyAn<vilU^ M« his opinion as to the courfe purfued in the 
trading voyages of king Solomon’s Ihips, li* His cor'- 
re£iions of Ptolemy’s geography of India, 85. Cor¬ 
roborates Nearchus’s account of India, 348. His geo¬ 
graphy of India controverted by M.-GolTelin, 375* 

Darius^ the Too of Hyftafpes, king of Perfia, his refearches 
into, and conqaelfs in India, 13. 

Deccan» the ancientDachanos of Arrian, 377, 

Delia of the Indus, the general Rate of the weather there, 
342 - 

Diamonds^ oot fo highly efteemed by the Romans as pearls, 

367- 

J)iodorui Suulujj his hiftory of the Indian expedition of 

. Sefoiiris examined, 336. 

colonel, account of his tranilation of the Shailer, 
283- 434. His account of the Indian chronology, 436. 

Donvlaiahadt the fame with the ancient Tagara, 370. 

Du Haldi^ hit defeription of a peculiar fpecies of filk, 
369. 

Dutch Hates, became the firH rivals of the Portugueze m 
the trade to India, zo8. 

i)j?rr, Indian, the excellence of, 427. 


E 

the regions of, where arts and fciences were firfl 
cultivated, 2. Theintercourfe beivreen different coun¬ 
tries 
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trills liow Erll carried on, 3* The firll maruime coni- 
tnunicacion with, from the Weft, 6. See /Wr^. 

McJip/es^ how calculated by the Brahmios of India, 292* 

aiicient prejudice of the inbabitanta againft an/ ^ 
intercourfe with foreigners, 6» How the Egyptiana 
became a commercial; peopl^ 7« The city of Alexan¬ 
dria built, 15, The feat ofgovernment fixed there by 
Ptalemy Lagus, 45. Intercourfe between the city of 
Berenice and India, 46, Its opulence derived from its 
commerce with the Eaft, 49. £$ reduced to a Roman 

province^ 52. Manner of ccfndufiing the filk trade at 
the port of Alexandria, 70, Conqueft of, by the Arabs, 

116. The Venetians refort to Alexandria for Elk, 144. 
And the Florentines, 149. Commercial viev^of the 
countries, 160. Is fubdued by the Turks, 181- How 
the Indian trade has been conducted through that coun¬ 
try at difterent times, 359. 

Elagabalui^ the Erft Roman Emperor who wore filk, 69* 

Ehphanta, iiland, account of the ancient pagoda there, 
257. 

Elhre^ general account of the pagodas there, 425* 

^Jhp^s fables, the origin of, traced, 431* 

Ethics^ ftate of, in India, 284. 

Europet a review of the ftate of, at the time of the fubver- 
lion of the Greek empire, 156. Extenfive operation of 
the commercial genius of, 213. The Europeans receive 
the products of America, and fupply it with manu- 
failures, 218. The exportation of filver to India, how 
beneficial to Europe, 220. Importance of the difeovery 
of the pa/Tage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, 
221. 


F 

Faquirs of India, unite trade with devotion in thetr pil¬ 
grimages, 13^. 390. Brief account of, 415. 

Figures, arichmeiicaJ, originally derived from India, 2BB. 

Ft*ve Gems, an ancient Sanfkrect poem, account of, 433* 

Florence, rife of the ftate of, by manufa^lures and the 
banking bnfinefs, I47. A commercial treaty concluded 
with Egypt, 149. Summary of the inftruclions to their 
Ambaifadors to the Soldan, 393* 
c c; 


Cfamai 
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G 

(hamn, Vafco &*, his voyage from LiAon to Indisi ■ 

Ganges, account of that river by M^or Rennell, 355. 

Gema, motives that fiimulated the Genoefe to fub* 

verting the Latin empire at ConAantinofle, 14a. ^The 
great advantages they derived from this meafore, 144* 
Charader of the Gettoefe government, ihid* The Ge- 
noefe expelled from all their Grecian fettlements by the 
Tufks, 1^6. Charader of, by Nicephorus Gregoras, 391* 

Ceniil, M. !«• his account of the Indian Chronology, 436. 

Gtntttos,jLtt Brahmni and Hindoos* 

Gthhofiy^x* the«Roman hiflorian, teAimony in favour of 
his accuracy, 382. 

Goffellin, M. chara^er of his geography of the Greeks ana* 
lized, 375, 

Greeks^ their nationd pride at the time of Alexander the 
Great, 29. How they attained the breeding of filk- 
Worms under the emperor Juftinian,* 113. Are Aut ouC 
from the port of Alexandria by the Mahomedan Arabs^ 
I] 6. The Greek empire conquered by Mahomet II. 
i$6. How they were deprived of BaAria, 358« Origin 
of the ancient mythology of, 309. 

Gum Lacca^ natural hiiiory of, and its ufes in manufaflure.^ 
428* 


H 

Haltedt Mr. his account of the Sanfkreet literature, 430. 

Hanno, commanded the only voyage for difcovery under¬ 
taken byanyof the ancient (latesin the Mediterranean, 409. 
league, formed, and the (iaple hxed at Bruges, 152. 

Hafiings, Mr.,governor-general of Bengal, his attention 
to forming a code of Hindoo laws, 250. 

Heeio*Pades, or Amicable Inttru^lion, an ancient Sanfkreet' 
ccmpoiition, account and chara^er of, 431. 

Herodotus^ aiiirms the Cape of Good Hope to have been 
paifed by feme Pbenician veB^U, 195. iiis hiftory of 
Sefoftris examined, 336. His unfatisfactory account of 
the tides in the Red Sea, 347. His juft deferipcion of 
the Cafpian Tea, 364. 

Hindoos, that people exa£lly deferibed in the account of 
ihe Indian expedition of Alexander the Great, 26. Their 

inflexible 
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indexible adherence to their religioHj and calls, 389. 
Their four orders* or calls* defcribed* 231, Remarks 
on .(he policy and tendency of this popular arrangement* 
233. Their high antiquity* and nature of their inUi* 
tutions* 252. Charaflej of their judicial code* 253. State 
of fciences among them* 281.* Their religious tenets 
and pradices* 308. The names, ranks* and offices of 
their fcveral calls defcribed* 412. Their temples^ 427.* 

Hiram^ king of Tyre* aijjills king Solomon in his naval 
undertakings* 10. 

Hifpalus, captain of an Egyptiail velTel* avails himfelFof 
the monfoons* in failing from the Arabian gulpK to the 
Malabar coall* 60. « 

Hipparchus^ the firll v/ho attempted to msfke a catalogue 
of the Hars* So. 

HiJiorj, authentic, the period of* extremely limited, x. 
Is minute in the records of blood* but filent as to the 
progrefs of ufeful arts, 59# 

Mydafpes^ river^ a numerous fltec alTembled thereby Alex¬ 
ander the Great, 21. 

fiyphajis^ river* the utmoU limit of Alexander the Great's 
progrefs in India* 20, 


j 

Jansa Minbr^ of Marco Polo, afeertained* 395. 

yenauhf a city built on that river by Alexander the Great* 
35 *- 

Jinkin/on, Anthony* the lirll modern traveller who gives 
a jull defeription of the Cafpian Tea* 364* 

ye/went Singy his letter to Aurengzebe* containing a cha«v 
rader of fulran Akber* 424. 

yttwels, their great ufe* and high ellimacion •among the 
ancients* 67. 

yt*wsf when they effieded a commercial intercourfe with 
India* 10. Inquiry into the maritime commerce of 
ting Solomon* 1 1 . Their commercial effort terminated 
in his reign* iz. 

Iffdia, the £rll naval communication with, from the Wed* 
6* The trade of the Phenicians with, how conduded* 
8. Navairexpedition of the Perfians to* 13. Conquers 
of Darius Hyilafpes in* 14. Alexandria* for many 
centuries the chief feat of trade with* ij. Expedition 
of Alexander the Great to, 17. Flourtfi^g date of th« 
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coantry at that tiine» ig, Alexander's voyage down 
the Indus> a2. Political fiate of the country at that 
time, zy 'Alexander's views in this expeditioni 28. 
Expedition of Seleucus, one of the fuccciTors of Alex¬ 
ander, 37. EmbaiTy of Megafthenes to, 3$. ConqueHs 
Of the Ba^lrianprincef in, 4.3, .Remains afterward undif- 
turbed by Europeans, until the Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled Ky the Portugueze, 44. A commercial inter- 
courfe eBabllihed with Egypt, 4^* How Rome was 
applied with eaAern commodities, 55. Advantage 
taken of the monfoons, in failing from the Gulph of 
Arabia to the Malabar coad, 60. Its commodities, ar- 
ti^es of Itycury, 63. Spices and aromatics, 65. Pre¬ 
cious dones, 67* Silk, 69. General view of its ex¬ 
ports and imports, 72* Comparifon between the an¬ 
cient and modern trade with India, 74. D'Anville's 
correftions of Ptolemy's geography of, 85. The trade 
by caravans protected and encouraged by the Romans, 
90* The inhabitants of the Coromandel coaft always 
great traders, 106. The account given of India by 
Cofmas IndicopleuHes, 109. The Romans rivalled in 
the India trade by the Perfians, 110. The Italian 
Hates engage in the India trade, 127, Account of the 
India trade by Marino Sanudo, J50. Comparative 
view of the India trade, as carried on by different na¬ 
tions at different times, 159, A direct voyage to India 
effected by the Portuguefe, 170. The ilaple of the 
Portugoefe trade eftafalifhed at the city of Malacca, 175. 
A commercial empire eliablilhed in the Ball, by the 
Fortugueie, 182. How it came to pafs that the dif- 
covery of a dire£t navigation to India was referred for 
modern times, 191, The condu£I of ancient and mo¬ 
dern navigators to the Eaft, compared, 196. The prices 
of Indian commodities greatly reduced by the opening a 
dircA coromuDication with India, 199* The India 
trade a continual drain of American filver from Europe, 
aro. Contrail between the Hate of the natives of India and 
America, when firjldifcovered, 214. The trade of Europe 
with each, compared, 217. The filvcr exported to 
India contributes to enrich in Bead of impoverilhing 
Europe, 219. Importance of the difeovery of the paf- 
fage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, to Europe, 
22u Examination of the improbabilities attending the 
fuppofed expedition of Sefoftris to India, 335. Remarks 
oji the weather there, 342, Remarks on the naval ex¬ 
pedition 
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pedition of Nearchus, 346. Peculiarities in the Indian 
tides, Aver£oii of the natives of the Baft to the 

fca, 352, Major Rennell’s account.of the river Ganges, 
355;. Endeavours to afcertain the.fituacion of the an-* 
cient city of Palibothra, How the Indian trade 

has been carried on through Egypt at different times, 
359. Erroneous defcriptions of the Cafpian fea by an.* 
ciea( writers, 363. Deccan,* the ancient Dechanos of 
Arrian, 377, The ufc of the mariner’s compafs learned 
by the Eafierns from the Europeans, 385. The Gen* 
toos inflexible in their^religion, 388. Computed num¬ 
ber of Mahomed an s in India, Extenflive circa- 

lation of Eaflern goods by the caravans, 406* The na¬ 
tives of India the earliefl: known people who were civi¬ 
lized, 230. Their diviflon into caAs, 631. Tffe per¬ 
fection of Indian manufaCiures accounted for, 234. 
The general tenure of land there, 242. CharaCler of 
the Hindoo code of laws, 252. General account of the 
pagodas, 256- Fortrefles, 265. Mechanic arts, 266m 
Literature, 269. Their fciences, 279. Their religious 
tenets, 301* Origin of faperflition, 307. The pure 
theology of the Brahmins, 319. General reflections 
formed on the preceding review of the Eaflern nations, 
351. The manners and cufloms of the natives influenced 
by the Mahomedan and European intruders, 416. Ac¬ 
count of the Sanlkreet literature, 429. The Heeto- 
Fades, 431. The Five Gems, 433. Ode from Wulli, 
Specimen of Indian conveyancing, The 

four aeras of Indian chronology, explained, 434. 

Jndicumf of the ancients, the ^me with modern indigo, 
427. 

Indigoj the feveral kinds of, mentioned by authors, and 
its ufes, 427. 

Indus^ river pafled by Alexander the Great, j 8. His 
voyage down that river, 22. ^ 

Inftitutions of India, the permanency of, accounted for 

235* 

Interoft of money, the mofl exaCl flandard of commercial 
profits, 164. Chronological review of, 165. 

Joanna of Navarre, her exclan)atioU at the wealth of the 
city of Bruges, 397. 

lialyt rife of the commercial flates of, 127. They import 
the productions of India, iz8. The profits they reaped 
from the Crufades, 137. See Venice^ Genoa, &c. 

003 . Itinerarin 
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/tinefartif of tlie Roman empire^ hoiv formed, 372. > 
yulius Cajar^ his magaiiicent prefent to ServSHa, tnt mo* 
' ther of Bratus* 68. His ignorance of the Biitifh tides^ 
346. A general furvey of the whole Roman empire un¬ 
dertaken by him* 372. 

Jujiiny obiervations on his account of the progrefs made 
by Seleucus in India, 354. 

yujtiniani emperor, how he introduced the filk-wow into 
the Greek empire, ri2. 


L 

lani^ the general tenures of, in India, 242* 41 3 » Speci- 
. men^from an ancient grant of, 433. 

Latitu/itj, how afcertained by the ancient geographers, ico* 
Were more readily determined by them than longitudes, 
103. 378. 

Lanvjerst European, the ftyle of, compared with that of 
the Ealfcern Pundits, 433. 

LeilfnitZ9 his account of the inffru6iioi)s given to the Flo¬ 
rentine ambailadors to the Soldao of Egypt, 393. > t 

Lfigic.And. metaphyiics, Bate of, in India, 282. 

hongifudii of places, how determined by ancient geo¬ 
graphers, 101,379* 


' M 

MagtU^np eFc£ts a paBage to the EaB Indies weBward 
from America, 206. 

'Mahaharatt an ancient Indian epic poem, account of, 270,. 
Extracts from, 282. 285. 321. 

Mahmoud of Gaanah, the va(l Beet that oppofed his inva*- 
fion of India, 344. 

Mahomet, rapid fpread of his religion, and the great ef- 
feds produced by it, 11;. Contributed greatly to ex¬ 
tend the commerce of Afia and^ Africa, 186. 

Mahomet 1 \* emperor of the Turks, iubdues the Grecian 
empire*, 156. . 

MahudeU M- his proofs of the ignorance of the ancienta 
as to the nature of htk, 369. 

Malabar coaft, probable derivation of its name, j09. How 
mentioned by the Arabian writers^ 121, 
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Mal^cca^ the city of, rendered the ftaple of the trade catv 
ried on in the £a(t by the Portugne/e^ 17 
MalM*ut iflands, probable derivatioo of their name, loq., 
Man^ a review of his progrefs in fodiil life, 23B* 
ManufaSiutfs^ Indian, the perfedtion of, accounted for, 

none prior to thofe formed to illaftrate Ptolemy’s 
geography have reached modern times, 99, 

Marta Polo^ the. Venetian, account of his travels, ij4« 
Objedlions to his jelations, and vindication of them. 


394 - 

MarfeilUu opens a trade with Conflantinople for •Indian 
commodities, 130. 

Majfoutli^ the Arabian, his account of India, 3^^, 

Meccut the temple there vlficed as welUby commerculas 
by devout pilgrims, 133^ The pilgrimages to, contri¬ 
buted greatly to facilitate trade, 186. Account of the 
caravans which vifit the temple there, 403. 

MidicU Cofmo di, a Florentine merchant, negociates a 
commercial treaty with Egypt in favour of his coun^ 
trymen, 149. 

Mediterranean Tea, the chief feat of ancient commerce, 
193. 

Meghaftenesy his embaffy from Seleucus king of Syria, to 
India, 39. His account Of India, 40. 

Mocenigoy doge of Venice in the fifteenth century, his ac¬ 
count of the naval ilrength of that republic, 400. 

Monkijh annalifts, a ebaradter of, 129« 
ilftf^00//r,thefirfIappiicatfon ofthem invoyagestofDdia,6o« 

Mo/esy the books of, the moil ancient and genuine record 
of the early ages of the world, k 

Mujirisy a port on the coatl of Malabar, frequented by 
apeient navigators in the Indian trade, 6o. 

Mythology of the Greeks, the natural origin of, 309, 


N * 

Nadir Sbaby general review of his Indian expedition, 343, 
Nagara of Ptolemy, its latitude according to D’Anville, 

93 * 

Navigatioay origin of, traced, 5* Where fi/il cultivated, 
6. JHow introduced among the Egyptians, 7. 

004 Nwchusp* 
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iftarcbuSt commands the naval expedition of Alexander 
the Great down the Indosi 22. Remarks op> 346. 

Hicepbprus Grtgoras^ his cbarafler of the Genoefe at C01I7 
Uaoiinople, 391.* 

NiMuhr, his evidence in favour of,the European origin 
of the mariner’s compafs, 387. • 

O 

Omar, caliph^ founds the city of £(a/!bra, 117. 

OrasATi* the iflaiid of, feized by the Forcuguezej 178. De-r 
feription of> Hid. 

Qude, nabob of« the great probability of dJlpuies between 
hkn adPd the Seik5> 341* 


Pagodas of Indiaj genera) account of, 256. 425. Are 
placed with agronomical precjfion^ 438. 

Palihothra, endeavours to afeertain the fituation of that 
city, 355. 

Palmyra, by whom» and on what occaiion built, 56. Its 
ftopendous ruins, 58. Its prefent (late, 59. 

Panjab, progrefs of Alexander the Great through that 
country, 19. 

Papyrus, occafion of its being difufed for >yrit 5 ng on, 390. 

Parchment, when firft ufed for the record of charters and 
deeds, 390. 

Par tats 9 the moft contemptible race of men in India, 
388. 413. 

Patna, evidences of its not being the ancient dty of 
Palibothra, 357. 

Pearls, their hjgb cllimation among the Romans, 67. 
Were dearer chan diamonds, 367. 

Pera, the chief fuburb df Conltantinople, granted to the 
Genoefe on the fubverilon of the Latin empire there, 
143. The Genoefe expelled by the Turks, 156. 

Perjia, how the commerce between that country and India 
was condufled, 50. Vigorous cultivation of the India 
. trade, no. The filk trade engro^ed by the Perfians, 
172, Their extortions introduce the lilk-worai to £a» 

rope. 
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^pe, f^rW. Is conquered by the Arabs, iiy. Neilo. 
nan churches planted there, f2z« Amounc of the re. 
venae of the Periian monarchs from Herodotus, 339. 
Inftances of their ancient averfion to the Tea, 352. 

Phalanx^ Macedonian, how formed by Alexander the 
Great, 3 *- \ 

Phenictam, how tlrey opened a commercial intercourfe 
^ith India, 8. Are faid by Herodocua to have pafTed 
the Cape of Qood Hope, 19;. 

Philo/ophy^ the cure for fuperftition, 316. 

Pilgrimages to the l^oly Land, undertaken as well from 
commercial as from pious motives, 134. Account of 
the pilgrimages to Mecca, 403. 

Pilpay\ fables, the origin of, traced, 431, 

PlatOy his political objections to coi%merce i#a well re¬ 
gulated commonwealth, 366. 

Pliny the elder, his flender knowledge of India, 79. His 
account of the ifland of Taprobane, 97. Obfervations 
on his account of the progrefs of Seleucus in India, 
354 - 

Pomponius Mela^ his account of the ifland of Taprobane, 
93. And of the Cafpian fea, 363* , 

Porcelaney the hrll mention of, by Arabian travellers, 

I2J. • 

Portugal9 circum(lances that led the Portuguefe to the 
difcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 169. Vigorous 
exertions of the Portuguefe to cultivate the Eaflern 
trade, 174. They aim at a monopoly of the trade to the 
Ead, 177. Edablilh a commercial empire in the £a(t, 
182. Their aClivity in exploring the Eadern countries, 
197, They drive the Venetians out of the European 
markets, by reducing the prices of India goods, 201. 
How they remained fo long in the excladve pofTedion 
of the India trade, 203. Are rivalled at length in the 
Indian ocean by the Dutch, 208. ^nd by the Eogliflr, 
ibid, Repulfe the efforts of Solyman the Magnificent 
to drive them from India, 223. Their intercourfe with 
infidels licenfed by a Papal bull, 392. 

PoruSf oppofes the progrefs of Alexander the Great ia 
India, 18. Remains deady to the Macedonian intereil, 
S 7 - 

Potojf^ the difcovery of the filver mines of, the j§rft perma- 
, ne«t fourcc of wealth derived by Spain from America^ 
ai6. - 

^ Ptcimyt 
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Puimy, the geographer, eflimate of his fdentifical kn<^f. 
Jcdge, 8o. Eftablilhed geography upon its proper prin¬ 
ciples, 8i. His accounts of the continent of India ex¬ 
amined, 83. His geographyof India adjufted by that 
of modern times by M. D’Anville, 85. Inilances of 
his exaftnefs in fome poiitions, 9^. His account of 
the iiland of Taprobane, gy. His charafter, by Aga- 
themerus, 371. His geographical errors, 373, From 
what materials he compofcd his geography of india^ 

381. 

Ftolimy tagus, efiablilhes the feat of the Egyptian govcrn- 
jnent Alexandria, and ere£ls the light-hoofe on the 
Pharos, 4^. 

Ftohmy Philaddyhusy proje£ls a grand canal to facilitate 
the iacei^ourfe between Egypt and India, 46. Founda 
the city of Berenice, ibid» 

Puhcneh^ the ancient PJithania of Arrian, 370* 

R 

^amufig deters the geographical errors of Ptolemy, 373^ 
ftaynaU Abbe, cbarafler of his hillory of the Eaft and 
^ Weft Indies, 721, 

iLfi S^af derivation of the name, and the different appli¬ 
cations of it by the ancients and the moderns, 348. 
Religion and fuperftition difcriminatcd, 303. 

JRtnaudQt^ M. his tranllation of the Eaftern voyage of two 
• Manomedans, from the Arabic, vindicated from the 
charge of impofition, 382. 

Fennell, Major, his illuftrations of the Indian expedition of 
Alexander the Great, 23. 340. 349* His account of 
the river Ganges, 355. Remarks on his account of 
the fituatlon of the ciry of Pahbothra, ibid. His opinion 
•of the Egyptian^navjgation exan^ilned, 361* 

RhimcolurUi the ancient port of communication between 
Phenicia and India, 9. 

Foger, M. his account of the Indian chronology, 436, 

*nfe of the power of, 52. How fupplied with In¬ 
dian commodities, 55. Its imports from thence, arti^ 
cles of luxqry, 63. Spices, 64. Precious ftones, 67. 
Silk, 69^, Remained ignorant of the natnre or pro¬ 
duction of fiik, 70. How the breeding iilk-wormwwas 
^itiodticcd into the Eaftern empire, 112* Conlequences 
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of the Roman empire being dlifolved by the Barbarians^ 

* 151. How the itineraries of the empire were formed^ 
372. 

RuJJia^ a commercial Intercourfe by land opened between 
that country and China, 307. 

RyoU of Indohan^ inquiry into the tenure by which they 
hold their poiTelioosy 419. 


Sacontala^ an ancient Indian dramatic poeoii account ol^ 

^ 73 - ... * 

Sacoucas, the mines of, in Mexico^ importance of the 
difcovery of, to Spain, 216. • 

Saiftt Croix, Baron de, obfervations on his Critique des 
Hifioriens dMIexandre )e Grand, 353. 

Samarcand, by what name known to Alexander the Great« 
16. Its latitude, as afcertained by D’Anville, 93* 
Sandracottus^ an Indian prince, his revolt againit, and 
treaty with, Seieucus, king of Syria, 37. 

Sanjkreet literature, a new acquifuion^ 429. Mr. Halhed'a 
. account of, 430. 

Sanudo, Marino, his account of the Venetian trade wi^ 
India in the fourteenth century, 130. 

Sciences and Arts, where firll cultivated, a. A view of 
the date of, in India, 281. 

Scjlax of Caryandra, his naval expedition to India, 13. 
Gives fabulous accounts of the country, 14. Why hU 
voyage la not mentioned by Arrian, 343. 

Seapoys, modern, eftabliOied upon the fame principle with * 
the phalanx of Perhans formed by Alexander the Greats 

Seiks of India, probability of difputes between them and 
the Britilh, 340. Their fituation and charader, 34K. 
Seieucusy the fucceiTor of Alexandei*! his expedition to 
India, 37. Obfervations on, 354. 

Selim, fultan, the conqueror of the Mamelukes, hisattea* 
tlon to the advantages of the Indian commerce, %2Z, 
Semiramisy the vaft Beet that oppofed her invafion of India, 

344. 

Sera Metropolis, of Ptolemy, its latimde according t0 
JB'Anville, 93. 

Seringhatn, defcifiption of the pa||oda there* 263. •. 

4 . 
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$tfoftns» king of Egypt, tbe jfirft who rendered the Egypt¬ 
ians 3 commercial people, y* Improbabilitica attend¬ 
ing hi» fuppofed expedition to, and conqueft of India, 

335 * 

Shaftift fome account of, 383. 434. 

Siiiedihay account given of this iiland^y Cofmas Indi^ 
copleuiles, 109. ^ 

Silky its high eiiimation amon^ the Romans, 69. Tb^ 
trade for, engroEed by the Perfians, iii. Silk-worms 
obtained and cuhitrated by the Greeks, 112. Account 
of the Venetian and Florentine trad^for iilk, 144. lg« 

• norance of the ancients, as to its produdliou, 369. Why 
diiliked^y the Turks, 370. 

Siher is continually drained from Europe to carry on tbe 
£a(l Indiar trade, 2^10. Europe, how enriched by this 
exportation, 230. 

Sha Metropolisy of Flolemy, endeavours of M. D^Auvxlle 
toafeerrain its fituation, 88, 

• Sla*vts tradey modero, the origin of, 2ii» Is largely car¬ 
ried on by the African caravans, 405, 

Selomony king of Judea, inquiry into his fnaritime com¬ 
merce^ 10^ Builds Tadmor in the defert, 56. 

Solyman the Magnihcent, his efforts to drive the Portia- 
^ guefe from India, 222. 

Souly defeription of, from the Mahabarat, 282,^ 

Spaiisy how that country happened to have the advantage 
and honour of difeovering America, 168. Gold and 
filver the only prchuble articles they firft found in Ame- 

* rica, 216, Are obliged to colonize in order to improve 
their difeoveries, 2 jS. 

' Spkesy and aromacicf, why much ufed by the ancients, 65, 
Vaft modern confumption of them, 204. 

Strahoy his ohfeure knowledge of India, 78, His account 
of theiiland of Taprobane, 95. Denies that SefoftrFa 
ever entered India, 338. Evidences of bis flender 
knowledge of Inffia, 361, His account of tbe Cafpian 
fca, 363. How he juibhes his neglect of Hipparchus, 
371. His free exporuion of ancient theology, 328. 
His a/rcountof the jealous caution with which the Indian 
women were guarded, 416, His account of the ancient 
dyes, 427. 

Sumatra, the iiland of, viiitcd by the early Arabians, 119. 

Was the Java Minor of Marco Polo, 395* • 

SupearJiitUn and religion, difcriininated, 303, Origin of 

iuper- 
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fuperftidon, J05. Progref$ ofj 310. Pifture of Ori- 
enul ruperftiuon» 311. Philofophy fatal to, 315* 

Surya Siddhanta, the fcientifical merit of that ancient 
Oriental comoofition, 439. 

vail qnainiclts of fpices confamed in hla funeral 
pile, 65. 

T 

7 admr, in the cfcfart, by whom built, and for what pur- 
pofe, 56. Ic» Aapendous ruins, 58. Its grefenc ilate, 

59 * 

Tamerlane^ hts jadicious choice of the feafon for his Indian 
campaign, 343. ^ • 

Taprobane, Strabo’s account of that illand, 95. Pliny’s 
account of it, 96. Ptolemy’s account of it, 97. Ap¬ 
pears to be the iiland of Ceylon, 98. Account given of 
this ifland by Cofinas Indicopleulies, 109. < 

Taiia^ great drought there, 343* Vaft numbers of velTeU 
for water-carriage there, 344, 

Tta has within a century become a ncccflary of life in 
many parts of Europe, 410* Amazing anoual xtnporc* 
atlon of, ibid, 4 

Tea->trieK^\t^ mention of, by Arabian travellers, lai. 
Tides, of the Indian ocean, peculiarities in, 346, 

Trade, how at firft conduced between different countries, 
3. Between Egypt and India, 43. Exports andim^ 
ports of India, 64* 

Tranfmigrathn of fouls, the Eaftcrn doftrine of, expliiiftcd, 
336. * 

Turks, their fcrwples concerning the wearing of jlilk, 370. 
Tyre, the belt account of the commercial tranfafliona of 
that city, to be found in the prophet EzekUl, 339. 

V 

yafa Murrhina, of Pliny, inquiry into the nature.and com- 
pofition of, 5S7. 

ysMse, £ri} rife of, as a commercial ftate, 127^' Cooftan- 
tinoplfl taken, in conjunflion with the Crufaders, 139, 
•'^he Venetians engage largely in the trade and manu- 
faaure of fi!k, 140. The Latin empire in ll\p.Eall 
fubverted, 142. The Venetians fupplantcd in the trade 

• with 
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with Confiantinople by the Genoefe, 144* 
atrade whh Alexandria, 146, Account of the Venetian 
trade with India in the fourteenth century, 150. Tra¬ 
vels of Marco Polo, 154. Their trade extended by the 
I'orka fubdoing the Greek^mpire,^ ity. Remarks on 
their trade for Indian goods, 159. '^Evidences of the 
great wealth they acquired hj^ this trade, 164* Alaruj , 
■ taken at the diredl voyage to Eaft India>. by Vafco-dc ^ 
Gama, 174. Meafurcs profeented by the Venetians to 
check the progrefs of the Portuguefc’^iij the Eaft, 

The Portiiguefe fopplant them in the European market, 
by redocing the prices of India goods, aco. The great 
extent of their trade, 398. The bank of Venice the 
firft form eh of any^^n Europe, 399. Amount of tho 
Venetian nava!#reogth in the fifteenth century, 400, 
ttlugBtgi his aftronomical tables, 93. 

Virgtl^ a good nadura! hiftorian, as well as a deferipcive 
poet, 369, 

Vilnty^ M. his account of tho^camel, 402* And of the 
caravan from Damafeus to MeccUi 404. 


Wijforit lientenant, his examination of Arrian^ Feriplas 
by modern names and fttnations, 370. 

Wilkins^ Mr. account of his trannaclon of the Heeto-Pades^ 

Wantguy the jealous feclufion of, in India, whence derived, 
« 416. 

WuUiy character of an ode tranftated from, 433* 


Zminiatky their office in the govexntnent of Indoftan,4i9iP 


THE END. 
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